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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


WEEK-DAY religious education may be traced to a deep-felt need 
for more and better training in teligion. In the Protestant 
Church week-day religious instruction is the product of the last 
decade. In this brief period the movement has grown from small 
beginnings to national proportions. It is now rapidly assuming 
a place of primary importance in the present revival of interest 
in religious education. 

This volume presents a wide range of facts collected at first 
hand concerning week-day church schools. It also attempts to 
interpret the week-day movement and evaluate certain of its more 
important aspects. The study is based on a personal survey of 
a considerable section of the field made under the direction of the 
Department of Religious Education of Northwestern University. 
The historical development as well as the present status of the 
field is represented. 

The method of statistical as well as analytical description is freely 
used in presenting the data in order that out of the two a more com- 
plete picture may result. The book is intended for students of reli- 
gious education, for ministers and directors, and for all others who 
are interested in the religious education of youth and in one of the 
most promising enterprises of modern Protestantism. Especially 
will all those who have to do with planning or administering week- 
day church schools be interested in the facts concerning other © 
similar schools. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made to various Paplichere for 
permission to quote from their books, to editors and their assist- 
ants for their painstaking helpfulness, and to many teachers and 
directors in week-day church schools over the country for their 
willing and efficient cooperation. 


KANnsAs WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Salina, Kansas. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


WHEN the history of education for the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century is written, it is quite certain that major emphasis 
will be placed on the rise of interest in religious education. In the 
earlier schools of New England and other American colonies reli- 
gion came near being the chief subject of instruction. The old 
New England Primer which served as the course in reading in 
American schools for one hundred and fifty years, was nearly all 
made up of the Bible, the catechism, or other moral instruction. 

With the decline of religion common to all the world in the 
eighteenth century, and with the coming of our national period, 
the religious element dropped out of American schools. So com- 
pletely have our schools been secularized that the teaching of reli- 
gion is in many cases prohibited by statute or constitutional law, 
and in some States the reading of the Bible even is declared 
illegal. 

Along with this movement for the secularizing of general educa- 
tion has come a decline of teaching religion in the home. The 
result has been that religious nurture and instruction has almost 
disappeared from the education of the child except as taught in 
the Sunday schools. And even at its best the Sunday school 
would be unable to supply the religious instruction required by 
the youth of our nation. One short lesson a week taught under 
severe handicaps as to teachers, equipment, and materials leaves 
our citizenship too nearly on the plane of spiritual illiteracy. 

Such considerations as these together with the conviction on the 
part of many people that the lack of religious influence as a part 
of the child’s early training and environment is showing in a dete- 
rioration of national character has led to the establishment of 
Week-Day Church Schools. This movement beginning, as far as 
the Protestant Church is concerned, approximately a decade ago, 
has spread rapidly and bids fair to become a major enterprise in 
the program of the church. 

In order to learn more of this movement in religious education, 
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discover its trends, estimate its strengths and weaknesses, and then 
make this information available to the general public, the study 
upon which this volume was based has been planned. It was car- 
ried out and the results prepared for publication under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Department of Religious Education of 
Northwestern University. Doctor Lotz spent some five months 
visiting leading centers of week-day religious education in the 
United States. It is believed by the editor and publishers that 
the findings of this investigation represent the present status of 
week-day religious education as accurately as can be done. Many 
inquiries coming from all sections of the United States for inform- 
ation concerning this field indicate that such a summary as this 
volume presents will be welcomed by educational leaders of the 
church. 


CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF WEEK-DAY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


EXPERIMENTS in week-day religious education are not lim- 
ited to the twentieth century. Many churches through the 
centuries have considered the religious education of children 
and youth of sufficient importance to make large sacrifices 
in order to maintain parallel school systems. The Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran churches have maintained parochial 
schools for generations. The early Christian Church con- 
tinued synagogue instruction and later established catechetical 
schools. During the Middle Ages the church maintained 
monastic and episcopal or cathedral schools. The Protestant 
Reformation with its emphasis on the Bible as the source of 
religious authority established elementary schools in the Ger- 
man states, Scotland, Holland and America, and the teaching 
of religion constituted a very important femertn in these Refor- 
mation schools.* The present revival of interest in week-day 
religious education and the establishment of week-day church 
schools thus marks the return of Protestantism to the practice 
of an earlier day. 


THE MEANING OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


What is meant by the term “week-day religious education’’? 
This term is being used in various ways but is gradually com- 
ing to have a definite content and to refer ne a particular type 
of school, most commonly known as the ‘‘week-day church 
school.” There are certain types of week-day schools of religion 


not ot included in in the term ‘‘week-day religious education” tech- 
nically used. For example, the term is occasionally used to 


1 Monroe, Paul, A Text Book in the History of Education, pp. 234, 235 and 243-274. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. rog19. 
2 Ibid., pp. 433-437, 
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include the daily vacation church school, or, as it is often called, 
the “daily vacation Bible school.” “While there is similarity, 
and in some instances direct relationship between the two 
there is also considerable contrast and absence of relationship. 
A comparison of the objectives, organization, administration, 
programs, curricula, and teachers of the week-day church school 
with the daily vacation church school justifies separate classi- 
fication and treatment. A later discussion of the daily vaca- 
tion church school will reveal the reasons for this method of 
treatment. 

Again it is necessary to differentiate between the week-day 
church school and the parochial school. Both seek to provide 
religious instruction for the child during the regular school 
year and not during the vacation period, as does the daily vaca- 
tion church school. The parochial school provides for the 
child’s secular as well as religious training, while the week- day 
church school provides only for his religious training. The 
former withdraws the -pupil entirely from the public school; 
the latter usually only one or two hours per week, and bee 
not at all, the classes being held outside of school hours. 

Again, when discussing the week-day church school, the 
training schools for teachers, sometimes called “schools of 
religious education,” are not Favakiaeal These training schools 
are of a econ and professional nature, for mature indi- 
viduals, and usually meet one evening per week for a period of 
from eight to twelve weeks. 

Finally, in our use of the term, the Bible study for credit 
movement in high schools is not included. When credit is 
granted for Bible study it is usually given on the basis of his- 
tory or literature. This being the case, Bible study becomes, 
not a course primarily in morals and religion, but of history 
or literature. This fact implies certain definite restrictions; 
extra-biblical material is practically excluded from the course ‘ 
of study. The state determines the content of the course 
of study, supervises the instruction, and conducts the exami- 
nations. Bible study thus becomes an elective in the high- 
school curriculum while week-day religious education does 
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not generally sustain such a credit-bearing relationship. Upon 
meeting certain standards with regard to physical equipment, 
curricula and teachers, the week-day church school is usually 
free to plan and execute its own work. 

When using the term “week-day religious education” or 
“‘week-day church school’ in its technical sense we exclude 
the daily vacation church school, the parochial school, the 
teachers’ training school and Bible study for credit in high 
schools. Positively stated, what, then, do we mean by week- 
day church schools? It is impossible to define or explain this 
type of school in a single sentence. Perhaps the best method 
of procedure will be to note several of its outstanding charac- 
teristics. 

Week-day religious education, as the name indicates, is pro- 
vided, not on Sundays, but on regular school days. Occasionally 
the school is held on Saturday, but this is an exception. Classes 
may be held during or outside of regular school hours. Upon 
the written request of parents or guardians public-school author- 
ities are usually willing to excuse the pupils one or two hours 
per week for religious instruction. The school term is generally 
coextensive with the public-school term in the respective local- 
ities. The school may be held in public-school buildings, 
churches, parish houses, settlement or community houses, 
portable buildings, halls, or other buildings. Schools may be 
conducted and financed on strictly denominational lines—each 
denomination providing for its own pupils; as interdenom- 
inational schools—no attention being given to denominational 
lines; or as denominational schools with some degree of church 
cooperation in such matters as time schedule, course of study, 
supervision of instruction, and reports to public school author- 
ities. The classes may be taught by public-school teachers, 
pastors, directors of religious education, deaconesses, expert 
teachers professionally trained in religious education, Sunday- 
school teachers, or other volunteer teachers. There may be 
close cooperation and supervision on the part of public-school 
authorities or there may be a total lack of both. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


At present there is an almost country-wide interest in week- 
day church schools. This is shown by the fact that the follow- 
ing thirty-three States and the District of Columbia have estab- 
lished such schools: | 


Arkansas Maine New York Texas 

California Maryland North Dakota Vermont 

Colorado Massachusetts Ohio Virginia 
Connecticut Michigan Oklahoma Washington 

Illinois Minnesota Oregon West Virginia 
Indiana Missouri Pennsylvania Wisconsin 

Iowa Nebraska Rhode Island District of Columbia 
Kansas New Hampshire South Dakota 

Kentucky New Jersey Tennessee 


Some States have only a few schools, others have a score 
or more. Ohio probably leads all other States, both from the 
standpoint of localities having schools, sixty being reported by 
the Ohio Sunday School Council of Religious Education, and 
from the standpoint of number of pupils enrolled. The three 
largest week-day church schools or systems surveyed are located 
in Gary, Indiana, Toledo, Ohio, and the Calumet District, 
Indiana, enrolling 3,377, 3,362, and 3,100 pupils respectively. 
Of the schools surveyed the following rank highest in the per- 
centage of public-school pupils enrolled in corresponding grades: 


Pupils Enrolled Pupils Enrolled 
fa Publi : a 


in Public- in Religious . 

Locality Grades School Classes Classes Percentage 
amarcos a imoisinyi os nae THIGA Ors ree aa Ee ie 100. 
RENE V WO NIOL Sai ue ka ert con Era ak aoe 10270 Aa koe LOAF ewes 100. 
Wreansheld, Ontos ae ere 142 ee DISS Ay Pens STEPS "6900 
Pologilinaisw cision ay aie THB eho BN De oh Nas ens PA Wi ah 5 igh Et 99.53 


A number of other schools, among which are Naperville and 
Batavia, Illinois, Delaware and Columbus (Upper Arlington 
and Grand View Heights), Ohio, and Roland, Iowa, enroll 
from 95 to 97 per cent of public-school pupils in correspond- 
ing grades. 

All the major Protestant bodies are actively engaged in the 
establishment of these schools. Several of the larger denom- 
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inations have appointed directors or supervisors of week-day 
religious education who are giving full time to the establishment 
and supervision of such schools. Conventions and conferences 
are giving the subject serious consideration. The topic for 
consideration at the nineteenth annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association in Chicago, March 29th to April ist, 
1922, was, “Problems of Week-Day Religious Education.” 
Books and pamphlets are being written on the subject. Depart- 
ments of religious education in colleges and universities are 
offering courses with a primary emphasis on these schools. 
Several lesson series are in preparation for the week-day church 
schools. 

The interest in these schools is not confined to churches or 
specifically religious bodies as such. At Atlantic City, in rg2r, 
the National Education Association advocated the need of 
moral and religious education in public schools. With few 
exceptions the public school superintendents and _ principals 
interviewed by the writer were enthusiastic supporters of the 
week-day church schools and in at least two instances® they 
were directly responsible for inaugurating them. Public-school 
authorities are granting time out of the regular school day for 
this work. Public-school buildings and equipment are placed 
at the disposal of these schools. In some communities the 
instruction is given by the regular public-school teachers, gen- 
erally outside of the public-school day, the service being paid 
for by the church. 

Week-day church schools have been established in cities, 
towns, villages, and the open country. They are found in 
communities that are dominantly industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, or residential; they are operating in wealthy com- 
munities with budgets amounting to thousands of dollars and 
in poor communities with no budgets at all. The enrollment 
includes children of many races and a considerable number of 
non-Protestant and non-church pupils in a few localities. These 
schools are often confined to pupils of the elementary grades. 
An estimate of the number of pupils enrolled in the week-day 


3 Camargo and Belvidere, Illinois. 
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church schools would need to be revised in a short time since 
the movement is growing so rapidly. For example, the State 
of Kansas, according to a report of the State Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education, had three schools in 1922-1923. 
In the fall of 1923 it reported thirty-one schools, one school 
(Wichita) having an enrollment of over five thousand pupils. 
Hundreds of teachers are required to maintain these schools. 
In some instances the instruction is given by experts, in others 
by volunteer teachers who have no technical knowledge of the 
educative process. The conduct of pupils varies from excellent 
to very poor; some week-day church schools are merely dupli- 
cations of the Sunday school at its worst; others are on a par, 
and in a few cases superior, to the public schools of their respec- 
tive communities. Observation indicates that schools: manned 
by trained and experienced leaders are usually a success ; schools 
taught by volunteer leaders, often untrained and inexperienced, 
are not so successful and as a result some have been discontinued. 


CAUSES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF WEEK-Day 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Week-day religious education is not an isolated or unre- 
lated movement. It is closely related to several great move- 
ments of the present day. Probably the three outstanding 
positive causes responsible for the origin and development of 
the week-day church schools might be characterized as fol- 
lows: the educational renaissance, the religious renaissance, and 
the daily vacation church school. Certain negative condi- 
tions, such as the inadequacy of the educational program of | 
the Protestant Church and the limitations of public-school 
education, were by no means negligible factors in the develop- 
ment of these schools. 

1. The educational renaissance.—The present interest in 
week-day religious education is a phase of the general revival 
of interest in religious education which in turn might be char- 
acterized as a phase of what we have called “the educational 
renaissance of the last half century.” Professor Monroe char- 
acterizes this renaissance as “the present eclectic tendency in 
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education.” He says: “To this eclectic view of education the 
three tendencies in the educational thought of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have contributed. In the main the 
psychological contributions have related to method; the scien- 
tific to subject matter; the sociological to a broader aim and a 
better institutional machinery. And_ yet each movement has 
exerted some influence on method, on purpose, on organiza- 
tion, and on subject matter.’ The educational renaissance 
enlarged the concept of education and extended the scope of 
the educational method to religion. 

“The basal thought of the psychological tendency was that 
education is not an artificial procedure by which one comes 
into posssession of a knowledge of the forms of language and 
literature or of formal knowledge of any sort, but that it is a 
natural process of growth from within, of an unfolding of capac- 
ities implanted in our nature.’” The psychological emphasis 
resulted in Making | the child central in the program of religious 
education, in providing graded materials of instruction and 
activities, and in adapting the method or technique to his needs 
and epncitics! 

The general characteristics of the scientific tendency in edu- 
cation were two: it placed great emphasis upon the tm pOn aa 
of the content and on the inductive method of instruction.° 
The scientific emphasis developed a new attitude of mind— 
the scientific attitude, in the field of religious education. It 
has also discovered and made available much invaluable data 
in the fields of biology, psychology, education, and religion. 
These discoveries have influenced religious as well as secular 
educational theory and practice. The scientific emphasis re- 
vealed many weaknesses in the curricula and methods of the 
program of religious education. 

The sociological tendency in education emphasizes “‘educa- 


a re rae arte a een geeT et ce 2 


tion as the ‘process of perpetuating and developing society; of 


‘Reprinted from A Text Book in the History of Education, by Paul Monroe, p. 747. By permission 
of the Macmillan Company, publishers, New York. 1919. 

5 Ibid., p. 587. 

6 Jbid., pp. 677, 678. 
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preparing the individual for successful participation in the 
economic, political, and social activities of his fellows.”’ The 
social emphasis resulted in enriching and broadening the objec-_ 
tives and curricula of religious education. It has resulted in 
demanding that the individual sustain efficiently certain social 
relationships, as, in the home, the school, the church, the work 
of the world, and the Ueto Education is being increas- 
ingly considered an instrument for achieving the social ideal, 
a means of social control. The social attitude, the social spirit, 
and the social ideal can best be developed by means of moral 
and religious concepts, sanctions, motives, and habits. The 
social emphasis of the educational renaissance has resulted in 
assigning increased importance to the educational method in 
religion. 

2. The religious renaissance.—The religious renaissance was 
contemporary with the educational renaissance, or perhaps 
came a little later. These two movements mutually influenced 
one another. The religious renaissance vitalized and socialized , 
religion; its outstanding characteristics were its functional and 
social emphases, the latter being common to both the educa- 
tional and the religious renaissance. Men are increasingly less 
satisfed with a merely rational, emotional, or formal type of 
religion. They are demanding a religion that will function 
individually and socially. Religion is valued according to its 
ability to produce results, and men demand that religion must 
continuously reconstruct their religious experience. 

Perhaps no other aspect of religion has received more em- 
phasis in the last few decades than the social aspect. The 
pendulum has swung from an emphasis on individual to social 
religion. Men are demanding that religion save not only the 
individual but the social order; that religion not only prepare 
them for heaven but transform the earth and make it a recon- 
stituted society. 

In the attempt to make religion function in docket, as well 
as in the individual, a re-evaluation of objectives and methods 
took place. It was discovered that neither mere theological 


7 Reprinted from A Text Book in the History of Education. by Paul Monroe, p. 706. By permission 
of the Macmillan Company, publishers, New York. 1919. 
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indoctrination nor cataclysmic emotional experiences produced 
“the highest type of Christian citizen. Hence there has been a 
shift of emphasis from the revivalistic to the educational method 
in religion. The ideal—the objective of religion functioning 
socially—is primarily an outgrowth of the religious renaissance; , 
the technique, or method, is an outgrowth of the educational 
renaissance. 

3. The daily vacation church school.—The daily vacation 
church school, often called the daily vacation Bible school, 
dates from the year 1901. It antedates the first experiment 
in week-day religious education (Gary, Indiana, 1913) by twelve 
years. Since the historical development of these two types 
of school will be discussed later, our only concern here is to 
state the relationship between the two. In some localities 
there appears to be no definite relationship between the daily 
vacation church school and ‘the week-day church school. Wher- . 
ever a direct relationship has been discovered the daily vaca- 
tion church school has almost invariably been the pioneer and 
a stepping-stone to the week-day church school. The writer 
discovered only one instance (Poplar Street Presbyterian Church, 
Cincintiati, Ohio) where the week-day church school was the 
stepping-stone to a daily vacation church school. In several 
instances the similarities between the two types of school were 
so striking that we must infer that the daily vacation church 
school influenced the week-day church school. In a few in- 
stances, among which was Dayton, Ohio, it is definitely stated 
that the daily vacation church school was the stepping-stone 
to the week-day church school. The former is considered so 
successful and valued so highly that it is extended over the 
regular school year or a major portion of it. Psychologically 
the transition from a two- to six-weeks daily vacation church 
school to a twenty-four- to thirty-six-weeks week-day church 
school is comparatively easy. The contribution of the daily 
vacation church school to the week-day church school consists 
primarily in the fact that the former is the pioneer; it offered 
a concrete example of the possibilities of week-day religious 
education. 
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4. Negative conditions favorable to week-day religious edu- 
cation.—Two negative conditions or factors already referred to 
deserve mention—the inadequacy of the educational program 
of the Protestant Church and the limitations of public-school 
education. 

The inadequacy of the educational program of the Protestant 
Church has been discussed so much of late that it will be unneces- 
sary to review the situation in detail. Anyone at all conversant 
with the facts knows that there is a decided lack of definite _ 
and valid objectives, adequate time, suitable physical equip- 
ment, suitable curricula, trained teachers, efficient supervision, 
and adequate financial support. oa Raine the country as a 
whole, seven out of every ten children and youth of the United 
States under twenty-five years of age are not being touched 
in any way by the educational program of any church.’® Until 
very recently the Protestant churches provided generally only 
one hour of religious instruction per week for their children and 
youth. Due to irregularity of attendance by pupils and abbre- 
viation of the lesson period because of opening and closing 
exercises, the large majority of Protestant children and youth 
probably received less than twenty hours of religious instruction 
annually. _Week-day religious education came into existence to 
provide for this weakness. The need consisted not only in 
providing more religious instruction for those already receiving 
it, but in providing it for that large percentage of -children and 
youth now entirely without it, and providing not more of the 
Sunday-school type but a higher grade of instruction and a 
more comprehensive program. The week-day church school 
is being established in response to urgent needs rather than 
because of the knowledge of what is being done in other local- 
ities. Thus the inadequacy of the educational program of the 
Protestant Church, expressing itself in the need of more time 
and an enlarged program, furnished the immediate motive for | 
the establishment of week-day church schools. 

The second negative condition responsible for the develop- 
ment of week-day church schools is a logical outgrowth of our 


8 International Council Recommendations—Religious Education, pp. 399, 400. October, 1922. 
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democratic principle of church and state separation—the lim- 
itations of public-school education. “The complete separation 
of church and state has resulted in a separation of religion and 
education so far as public education is concerned. We now 
have a nonreligious system of education....An analysis of 
public-school curricula shows clearly the absence of the religious 
element. The New England Primer, Webster’s Spelling Book, 
and other similar texts have been superseded by material wholly 
secular in character. The earlier high-school curricula gave 
recognition to religion, as shown by such subjects as Christian 
Evidences and Butler’s Analogy. The middle of the last cen- 
tury practically witnessed the elimination of these subjects, 
and both elementary and secondary public education became 
wholly secular in intent and practice.’® The several States 
have different laws and practices regarding the reading of the 
Bible in public schools. Bible reading is obligatory in six 
States and specifically permitted in six other States. There 
have been decisions, opinions and rulings rendered favorable 
in six States. It has been excluded by court or attorney- 
general in three States; it is not practiced in accordance with 
recognized construction of school or constitutional law in six 
States. It is neither permitted nor excluded in twenty-one 
States.’? Even though Bible reading were permitted, or even 
made compulsory, in all the States, the mere reading of the 
Bible does not constitute an adequate program of religious 
education. The public school is limited to secular education. 
It is the function of the church to provide religious education 
for all children and youth. There is a fundamental difference 
between making religious instruction a part of the regular 
public-school curriculum and granting time out of the public- 
school day in order that the church may provide such instruc- 
tion for the pupils. The former would be a unification of church 
and state in educational matters, the latter cooperation. Be- 
cause of this division of function in matters of education a new 


®Stout, John E. ‘‘Week-Day Religious Instruction,” Pp. 5. Occasional Papers, Number Three. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 
10 “Bible Reading in Public Schools,"’ Religious Education, pp. 457-461. December, 1922. 
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type of school, the week-day church school, has developed. 
The public-school situation in a measure conditions the type 
of organization of the week-day church school. Thus a prac- 
tical necessity, a concrete situation, was partially responsible 
for the present character of the week-day church school. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF WEEK-DAY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


No system of education, either secular or religious, has sprung 
ready-made from the mind of man. Educational systems are 
not born in a day or month; they are the result of gradual growth. 
They are the response to certain demands and grow out of cer- 
tain conditions. Since the week-day church schools are of 
comparatively recent origin their history may be briefly and 
definitely traced. It will be necessary, however, in order to 
trace the beginnings of these schools to glance at certain im- 
portant forerunners. 

1. The daily vacation church school.—The daily vacation 
church school is of comparatively recent origin. It was inau- 
gurated to meet the needs of children during the vacation season, 
especially for the unprivileged children of the larger Cities. 
There is some dispute regarding the founder of the movement 
and the exact time and place of its origin. Two experiments, 
having much in common, were inaugurated almost simultaneously 
in different sections of the country. “The institution known 
as the religious day school... originated fully twenty years 
ago in certain pastors’ classes held in northwestern Wisconsin, 
conducted by the Rev. H. R. Vaughn, a Congregational min- 
ister, then located at Elk Mound.’ This school was first 
organized in rural communities. In 1901 the Rev. Robert G. 
Boville of New York City inaugurated the daily vacation Bible 
school movement. It occurred to him that “‘idle children, idle 
churches, and idle students of the colleges’? might be brought 
together for community welfare.” The movement inaugurated 


11 Stafford, Hazel Straight. The Vacation Religious Day School, p. 9. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 1920. 

122 Winchester, B. S. Religious Education and Democracy, p. 121. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 1917. 
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by Dr. Boville had an association to organize and promote 
its work, hence it spread much more rapidly than the movement 
inaugurated by the Rev. Vaughn. “In 1907 the National 
Bible School Committee was formed. Four years later it was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York as the 
‘Daily Vacation Bible School Association.’ In 1916 it was 
reorganized as the International Association of Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools.’® At first the growth of the vacation 
schools was slow but at present they are growing by leaps and 
bounds. This type of school antedates the week-day church 
school by a dozen years and is the pioneer and forerunner of 
the more pretentious week-day church school. In several local- 
ities visited by the writer it was directly responsible for the 
organization of the week-day church schools. 

2. Bible study for credit in high school and college.—The 
same situation is discovered here as was the case with the origin 
of the daily vacation church school. Two experiments were 
inaugurated almost simultaneously in different sections of the 
country, whereby students in high schools and colleges might 
receive credit for extra-mural Bible study. The Colorado plan 
was inaugurated in ro1o through the efforts of Dr. D. D. For- 
ward, a Baptist pastor.* The North Dakota plan, devised 
in 1911 by Professor Vernon P. Squires, was put into operation 
the following year.’ It should be borne in mind that the daily 
vacation church school antedates the Bible study for credit 
movement by a decade and that the latter antedates the week- 
day church school by only about three years. The North 
Dakota plan was devised for the. students of the State Teachers’ 
College but later spread to high schools. The Colorado move- 
ment has been characterized as a “more ambitious” plan than 
that of North Dakota. The former provides a four-year course; 
the latter only a two-year course. The Colorado plan, unlike 


13 Stout, J. E., and Thompson, J. V. The Daily Vacation Church School, p. 11. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 1923. 

14 Brown, A. A. A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, p. 202. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 1923. 

18 Wood, Clarence Ashton. School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study, p. 67. World Book 
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that of North Dakota, does not confine itself to the study of 
the Bible as mere history or literature. The qualifications of 
teachers are more definitely described and the demands made 
on the students are more explicit.’ 

Earlier in this chapter it was stated that we did not include 
Bible study for credit in high schools in the term ‘“‘week-day 
religious education.” The reason for this classification has 
probably become evident. Bible study for credit in high schools 
consists primarily of courses in biblical history and literature 
rather than in courses in moral and religious education. In 
spite of this fundamental difference probably at first Bible 
study for credit in high schools and week-day religious educa- 
tion were not differentiated but considered identical. Many 
persons still classify both types of school as week-day religious 
education. While the Bible study for credit movement was 
a forerunner of the week-day church school, especially among 
students of high school grade, and made definite contributions, 
it has not achieved what its proponents hoped it would; the 
limitations placed upon it were too great. It required still 
another type of school—the week-day church school—to sur- 
mount these obstacles. 

3- Early week-day church schools.—The attempt has been 
made to set forth the relationship of week-day religious educa- 
tion to the daily vacation church schools ‘and the Bible study 
for credit movement. The next step will be to review briefly 
three of the early week-day church schools. In the main, the 
oldest schools are the best known. They are known, not neces- 
sarily because of their superiority, but because of their con- 
tributions as pioneers in a new field. Gary, Indiana; Van 
‘Wert, Ohio; and Batavia, Illinois, initiated experiments in 1913, 
1918, and 1919 respectively. These pioneer schools deserve 
careful consideration. 

1. Gary, Indiana, week-day church-school plan.—In the fall of 
1913 Gary inaugurated a significant experiment in week-day 
religious education. Indiana had already devised a plan by 


means of which high-school students might receive credit for 


16 Wood, Clarence Ashton. School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study, pp. 80-83. World 
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extra-mural Bible study. The Gary experiment arose because 
of the unique educational scheme of the public schools carry- 
ing out the theories of the superintendent, William Wirt.” 
Mr. Wirt believes that the public school is but one of the many 
educational agencies influencing the life of the child. The 
home, the church, the public library, the public playgrounds, 
and the shops are all important educational agencies. He 
considers it the duty of society to provide a program for the 
entire life of the child. Because of the rapid growth of Gary 
he was confronted by a lack of school facilities. To meet this 
emergency he devised the plan of conducting four simultaneous 
educational programs in connection with one school building. 
The program includes mental culture, vocational training, 
auditorium work, and outside activities. ‘“‘While one division 
is at study, another is in the vocational shops, the third is in 
the auditorium, and the fourth at outside activities, such as 
playground, gymnasium, public library, or church.’’* All this 
simply means that a place is provided in the public school pro- 
gram for instruction in religion. 

In the fall of 1913 Mr. Wirt offered to release pupils to 
the churches for religious instruction. The pastors promptly 
accepted this offer and in the fall of 1914 week-day religious 
education was initiated. The following table indicates the 
enrollment of the schools in December, 1o915:1° 


Denomination Pupils 
TnUIntM Sr heey rene erc te oun its hI ey | ue Ul ie 66 
abate tes ation AL mre caee etn Ben bin Yc Giselle hs) ae ote ae 36 
PRE U EOLA HII Weer Metin tds ope a haute ad gee ence ISI 
VietuudintreDincODalem iii ta: vet cers heeds oe eile IIL 
Eager dupine Sah Teepe chistes RUPE AUrLas PRAT, BBEY SRA HONG? Ga pES eR ET LSE ENE 104 
BrOreeratitats Dino Sin cs ele ta coche man ny en oe eee 59 

CREANITCIOLUNIELCER x mene niece tr, Na in, ra hs a een Ty eg 56 
SHEMATIN RECOLINEM Foe Bere hie TRE eae eed ot 36 
LMT T ES Ra RO RUST SRO Diy mem RRM ode Ma 619 
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For the first five years the schools were organized on denom- 
inational lines, but in 1918 five Protestant denominations united 
to form a community Board of Education and to organize a 
community system of week-day church schools. This reorgan- 
ization increased the efficiency of the school, reduced the expendi- 
ture materially, and eliminated the geographical problem. The 
following table indicates the enrollment from 1917 to 1921: 


Number Schools Initial Total 

Year Operated Enrollment Enrollment 
LOL FH18 tee Salt cine ee ee Cp Oy tre hale ADOS Sty 800 
IOIS=19 Ve eee eee oe yk Nabe SOO Ane taee 2,100 
TOI9—20.) Wana cee Lalani We Wane Mestre 1,600 3. eray 3,100 
LQZOM2 1G Unhalass sce vss teeta Hates stented ae Sphere ci 2 AKO sid ites aft 3,700 
LOLI 22.0 hase eats ete) ete arene terre pe Ba i ok aa 2, OOO prc tneat 3,100 


The following comparison of the Gary with the North Dakota 
and Colorado plans exhibits important differences: 

1. The Gary plan is not limited, in its provisions, to high 
school students. 

2. It does not offer credit. 

3. It therefore attempts no specifications as to the nature 
of the course, its duration, the conditions under which teach- 
ing shall be done, or any other matters pertaining to standard- 
ization. 

4. It assumes no responsibility whatever for the pupil’s 
attendance upon the church school or for his record while there. 
It takes the ground that such responsibility belongs to the 
parent. 

5. It encourages religious instruction in the church school 
in that it recognizes the church as one among many educational 
agencies, and hence as entitled to a portion of the child’s time, 
so far as this can be arranged in a manner not to conflict with 
his school program. The lengthened school day and _ school 
year make possible the use of a larger amount of time apart 
from the school program than might otherwise be the case. 
The chief significance of the Gary plan of week-day religious 


* Brown, A. A. A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, p. 208. The Abingdon Press, 
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education consists in the fact that it recognized the importance 
of religious instruction as a part of the child’s whole educational 
experience and offered the churches the opportunity to provide 
the same during regular school hours when the pupil was not 
fatigued.” 

2. Van Wert, Ohio, Plan.—The Van Wert plan, while pat- 
terned in the main after the Gary plan, has made significant 
contributions to week-day religious education. Van Wert has 
adapted the Gary plan to a rural community of eight thousand 
people. The following paragraph, taken from a pamphlet by 
May K. Cowles, the director, and Dr. E. I. Antrim, a member 
of the Board of Religious Education in Van Wert, describes 
the plan: “In this plan no pretense is made to originality. In 
the main it follows the Gary plan, although in adapting the 
work to the ordinary public school system, and by using school 
time for the classes, Van Wert has placed the work on a basis 
that is feasible for the average community, and so economical 
that smaller communities may dare to venture in a like exper- 
iment. The success of the third year in Van Wert warrants 
the passing on of the main features of the plan to others who 
are looking for help. The simplicity of the Van Wert plan is 
one of its strongest characteristics. A large city might find it 
difficult to get the cooperation of the public school for an all-day 
schedule for classes, but Van Wert school authorities and cit- 
izens sensed the value of the work at the start and were willing 
to arrange for a continuous schedule of classes for the Bible 
teacher like that of the music or art teacher. This allows a 
trained teacher to use her full time in the work, thus giving 
greater unity to the instruction and requiring a minimum of 
supervision. Moreover, it reduces the liability of poor teach- 
ing which may result when many teachers are employed. There 
is also an economic advantage because the equipment pro- 
vided for the classes may be used all day, and the expenditure 
for heat and janitor service may be kept at the lowest possible 
figure.’’3 


22 Brown, A. A. A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, p. 209. The Abingdon Press, 
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3. The Batavia, Illinois, plan.—In 1919 Batavia adopted a 
plan which differs materially from the other two plans already 
described. This plan might be characterized as the ‘‘denom- 
inational” plan. Each pastor, or his representative, instructs 
the children of his particular church. ‘The children are released 
from the public school in successive groups of two grades at a 
time. The classes meet every Thursday of the school year 
for an hour of religious instruction. By the united action of 
all the churches, brought about through the ministerial associa- 
tion, the school board readily granted the request to release 
the pupils one hour per week for instruction in religion.* Mr. 
Hoag, at that time rector of the Episcopal Church, makes this 
statement concerning the system: “In some forty weeks of 
operation there has not been reported a single case of truancy. 
This means that the children like the work. If a child comes 
to public school on Thursday, he also comes to his church school. 
Can any Sunday school boast of such a record—of having no 
absence except for physical causes?) Tardiness has been neg- 
ligible. There are seven hundred and twenty-five children in 
the eight grades of Batavia, and of these all but fifteen now 
have chosen some church and receive religious instruction on 
Thursdays. This was not true at the start, but by careful 
explaining, calling, and checking of lists, we have reached this 
remarkable showing. One hour a week for eight years—and 
this for every child in town—is a prospect that must appeal 
to every one interested in religious education. With such:a 
system permanent, the effect on the young people of a town 
is bound to be toward the making of more numerous and more 
faithful church members.’”° 


SUMMARY 


The revival of interest in week-day religious education marks 
the return of Protestantism to an earlier practice. This move- 
ment is an outgrowth of what we have called an educational 
and a religious renaissance. Certain negative conditions, such 


* Brown, A. A. A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, p. 211. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 1923. 
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as the inadequacy of the educational program of the Protestant 
Church and the limitations of public school education, were 
factors in the growth of the week-day church schools. The 
development of the daily vacation church school and the Bible 
study for credit movement have been traced and their relation- 
ships to the week-day church school noted. ‘Three of the earliest 
week-day church schools were briefly sketched. This study 
reveals the fact that week-day religious education is not an 
isolated or unrelated movement but that it arose in response 
to a deep-felt need. The importance of religionin education 
is being increasingly recognized and stressed. Our funda- 
mental American principle of the separation of church and 
state posits a division of function: the state is responsible for 
the so-called secular, the church for the religious education 
of the children and youth. The integration of the child’s per- 
sonality can be most effectively achieved when the church and 
the state cooperate in the continuous reconstruction of the 
child’s total experience. 


CHAPTER II 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE SURVEY 


A BRIEF description of the methods employed in our survey 
is pertinent at this point. These will be considered under the 
following items: (1) the objectives of the survey; (2) the local- 
ities surveyed; (3) amount of time given to the survey; (4) 
preparation of the schedules; (5) analysis of the schedules; 
(6) difficulties encountered; (7) the method of procedure in 
securing and filing the data. A statement of these items of 
information will supply the basis upon which the validity of 
the methods employed may be judged. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE SURVEY 


It is only fair that a survey be judged in the light of its 
objectives. This survey was made with definite objectives in 
view. It was not undertaken with the aim of proving any 
theories or preconceived notions about week-day religious 
education. The objectives were as follows: 

(1) To determine the present status of week-day religious 
education by means of an intensive survey of a limited num- 
ber of week-day church schools. 

(2) To offer certain constructive suggestions in the interest 
of contributing something to the movement of week-day religious 
education. 


LOCALITIES SURVEYED 


Week-day church schools were surveyed in the following 
States: 


Illinois Minnesota New Jersey 
Missouri Michigan New York 
Kansas Wisconsin New Hampshire 
Colorado Indiana Massachusetts 
Iowa Ohio Connecticut 
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These States include by far the largest percentage of week-day 
church schools in the United States. Only a selected number 
of schools in each of the above named States were surveyed. 
The survey was based on localities rather than on individual 
schools or systems; representative localities were studied. The 
one hundred and nine schools surveyed represent the following 
fifty-two localities. The numbers following the names of the 
localities indicate the number of schools surveyed in the respec- 
tive localities. Unless otherwise indicated every school was 
surveyed. 


Tilinots Towa Kansas 
Evanston (1) Roland (1) Topeka (1) 
Naperville (1) Randall (1) Wichita (3) 
Sterling (1) Greenfield (2) 
Batavia (9) Colorado 
Polo (1) Wisconsin Denver (1) 
Rochelle (1) Appleton (2) 
Oak Park (1) Ripon (8 out of 9) New Jersey 
Belvidere (1) New Brunswick (1) 
Gifford (1) Michigan Caldwell (2) 
Camargo (1) Grand Rapids (3) 
Normal Park (1) Royal Oak (1) Ohio 
Toledo (3) 
Indiana Minnesota Van Wert (1) 
Calumet District (1) St. Paul (1) Mansfield (1) 
(Whiting, Hammond, Red Wing (8 out of 10) Tiffin (6 out of 12) 
Indiana Harbor) Faribault (3 out of 7) Cincinnati (6) 
Gary (1) Northfield (1 out of 7) Dayton (2) 
Indianapolis (3) Delaware (1) 
Missourt Sidney (1) 
Massachusetts St. Louis (3) Columbus (2) 
Boston (1) Kansas City (1) 
Malden (1) Connecticut 
Hyde Park (2) New York Danielson (1) 
New York City (2 out of New Britain (2) 
New Hampshire a large number) Torrington (2) 
Concord (2) Tonawanda (1) 


Buffalo (4) 
Carthage (1) 


Every school in forty-six out of a total of fifty-two localities 
was surveyed. In the other six instances representative schools 
were surveyed. 
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AMOUNT OF TIME GIVEN TO THE SURVEY 


The survey required five months of actual field work. The 
length of the visits varied from one to five days, depending 
on the number and size of the schools. Because of a larger 
number of schools, localities having denominational schools 
generally required the greatest amount of time. The time 
required to secure the desired data regarding a school varied; 
it was determined by the size of the school, the condition of 
the records, and the amount of information possessed by the 
persons interviewed. The writer spent a total of ninety-eight 
hours visiting classes in the week-day church schools. 


PREPARATION OF SCHEDULES 


The schedules employed in the survey consisted of an extensive 
questionnaire. The attempt was made to cover the important 
phases of the work of the week-day church schools. The sched- 
ules were put into tentative form, submitted to a number of 
experts in religious education for criticism and constructive 
suggestions, revised, tried out in a number of schools, revised 
again, and put into their present form. Some of the most 
important features of a week-day church school cannot be 
measured in terms of schedules. The schedules employed are 
as follows: | 


SCHEDULES FOR SURVEYING WEEK-Day CuurcH ScHooLs! 
The Week-Day Church School and the Community 


I. What is the character of the community in which the school is located: 


Te LEV oy ae Pod OWN Ede ae Village.... 4. Open country. Be 
5. Is the community dominantly industrial.... commercial.... 
agricultural.... residential.... 


I]. What is the territory (school district or other unit) for which the school 
or system may be considered responsible............. 


1 Indebtedness is acknowledged to the following: 

Bower, W. C. A Survey of Religious Education in the Local Church, Chapter VII. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. toro. 

Shaver, E.L. A Survey of Week-Day Religious Education. Religious Education, p. 83ff. April, 1922. 

Inter-Church Score Card. Published in Indiana Survey of Religious Education. Volume III. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924. 

International Lesson Committee Score Card. 

Score Cards by George H. Betts and graduate classes in Northwestern University. 
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III. Population: 
1. Total of place..... 
2. Total public school (6-18)..... 
3. Total enrolled in elementary grades..... 
4. Total enrolled in high schools..... Senior)... Junior..... 
s. Total enrolled in parochial schools..... Grades included...... 
6. Total enrolled in industrial schools... .. 

IV. Is the population homogeneous or heterogeneous with reference to: 
Toe Khacee coe 2. Native and foreign born....... 
ay SOCIAL, Classes). vpe). 
4. Proportion Roman Catholics....... Jews 0 cis 

Vi a many of the following community needs have already been provided 

or: 
1. Community center....... 2rlayerounds eens 
OM EvaT KScttti ett 4. Juvenile courts....... 
5. Athletic fields, public privilege....... 
6. Boys and girls clubs....... 
7, Director or committee on recreation and child welfare....... 
8. Orphanage........ g. Children’s Homes....... 

VI. What are the resources of the community: 
1. Economic: Wealthy..... Medium well-to-do..... Poorssae 
2. Personnel: Adequate supply of local church and social workers: 
SE ahh URN eae ge Ce NAC ates seen ue tele am 
3. Number of school buildings.... Elementary.... High school.... 
4. Number of churches.... Protestant.... Roman Catholic.... 
Hebrew.... 


The Week-Day Church School and the Churches 


I. Number of churches represented in the school or system: 
Lee pupusnnn secs 2 by: stinancials supports...eienves 
II. Number of denominations represented in the school or system: 
PAB VIPUp Scie etn wel 2. byminancial esupport.))2s.0 nay 
3. Number of churches and pupils represented in each denomination: 


Number Churches Number Pupils 
VIET HOUSE TUDISCH Dabs c ye reete ite ee Ne Riess hve iol in aeons Wat aera apna ap ae 
PesNUcerianee wet a oe Site eke vied ois vata recotoed ei Gite ane 9 ERAN wares 
COAT fg Toe aT] ETB CS ARN CR ARTUR UP QS Nea Ny Rea 
FAD tistee pet ae ene ee ti anys aks ce eta Rae peta s haiti 8 
LUT U Poach hy neat ete oo NO he eo ae DAN RU epee SR NNN OAR ens Ror 
JL PEEPOMPOE LR nu Sa kale SV a gn UINBRRR RRE, Alogm BSE SIND Nath ik LIRA rk Ma era 
OH TESTI AT TSCLETICE ene ee Re ee Fe ee EE ara CORDA 
ROT ois ht atin aes eon Bg Be Sac NAA NOR RR ERS CURODRIS AAWV ONS GR NG SENSE RR 
AB yY POT iw MOUS an tg TSA Sean EBAn rap SP WA NINO ATE Oot ANS Ga ie ee 
OO titi ter Ley Sc ca foe's by RUNS ORD RPS DEGAS NRG STULL RAND Are EDR AS ae SPS re 
RT reir ie ka rtrd Pelt hon ile Sa DE A GRRE OLEFIN cba Ny Teg eeu UN PPO aaa 
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III. How many churches are not participating 


POs e BOO Gs 6 66) 06) Le. Wee 4e ele es tee 6 wi te 


6 SE P11), SORE OTR 67 Ose ROO LOL OL eee, me el we 


IV. Do pupils attend classes in spite of lack of official participation of their 
churches 


PES NO Oe TO, OS FEES! EH ORONO NORCO OUCH MS 6 eis! /0Tb herp devin ine Lee tells ta seltattel ete tenets wale saa 


V. How does the Week-Day Program correlate with the whole religious 
education program of the church 


SS 8 Or Ol & 18 he eee ie ye! 6 8 aL ee. te) bene ne/ ar fe aleeuraive tran ner 


VI. What cooperation is there between the Sunday schools and the Week- 
Day program 


© SEE VENEERS AS SMES, FO Ole ie Let e 8 en! ste. Us Men stale cele, we Teuel ol BAe Unicel tet wre en eich cite to 


VII. Where Week-Day standards are higher than those of the Sunday school 


O48 SRO OL ONO gS Oe. On Sle? eo! £16 le fel 6h es a6, ene, Bee eee ere 


EANe 6 DAM Rah had etn ds er eee eed gti ehh it OL DOR at Spe ue Ca, Ss ta he ST Oe A 


2) LE ONS Ore 6. 6 8: e.e ee oti ena me a tere heee 


Community....... Individual....... Church night 
Midweek....... During Sunday school session 


6.120. 6, Pie | 8.28 1S is 


oS)? Mia 6 6 6 Le 816 16.6 


F918 ST Os SR, OL 18 6S Ok 8), OO en Oe ee ae Be 


TX. Is there an awakened educational consciousness: 
1. What is the sentiment toward the public schools: 
a. Range of teachers’ salaries...... 


Fe) 0. © 8 SLO RR) OG CCE Jel a7 0.e Lee) .61'6 La" & ae el 


b. Equipment of schools: excellent... .. £000 00... fine cee 
poorses 

c. Percentage of pupils finishing eighth grade and entering high 
school) pies aes 

d. Percentage of pupils finishing high school and entering higher 
institutions.......... 


The Week-Day Church School 
A. Objectives. 


I. What are the objectives of the school (indicated by statements of organ- 
izers and leaders): 


POPE Oe Tey 8 PCr ee etre re elacie ie Feral’ (6018. aive).¢) 0) ale) 6 seep rete deneteie Ne late tele tht ol cael alel citeretene 


B. Buildings, Class Rooms, Equipment, and Library. 

I. Buildings. 
1. In what buildings do the classes meet...........- 000-000-2055, 
2. Total number of classes held in each building per week 


See REO OSG ON O-8 OPh ale by'S Os yl eels 16 16 hale auevelm reels, (6 1b Im lofela ital’ anti tice iceman 
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3. Are the buildings centrally located........ Distaticeas coe 

pL PATS OOLER CLOTS Bem iremr eNM eNSY ET of LL tons thie at Sie'y 
4. Are the buildings located in desirable neighborhoods. ........... 
s. What is the general appearance of the buildings.................. 
6. Are the buildings provided with toilets and lavatories............ 
7. Are the buildings provided with adequate fire protection.......... 
8. Is there adequate heating and ventilation....................-. 
ures alunanitar ya reqwmiromnents MCL I. seus ats sg ie Lele iee via se? 
to. Are the buildings adequate to accommodate all whom they ought 


TOCSCIV Gi res kel eotel ater te ol al e' ela) oie 0 elfe\/evere) eel oe elelele) ereie)w ersieian sia sliehsns sis) stele 


II. Class Rooms. 


I. 


De 


OIA NPY 


Number of classes accommodated in: a. Fully inclosed rooms. . 
b. Open audience rooms....... c. Partially inclosed rooms.... 
SSPE TUMITTIS et Regs Pe StS lata! Sintel nly tee AM athe) « SRE Ma ee cra 


Sl aie AU One) 6 le G6 LO! G16) OS le) se ke eee Le ae 616 6 6. 6 ieee Ok Pee NS a 6) eo, 01:6 (68 6 6 BOS 6 81 Oe Se Se) S 


. Are floors and furniture kept clean and free from dust and dirt...... 
. Are the rooms attractively decorated (pictures, paintings)........ 
. Are the rooms free from annoyance and danger to health.......... 


III. Equipment. 


_ 


Type of seating used: Pews.... Desks.... Chairs.... 


2. Are the rooms provided with: Tables.. Tablet arm chairs. . 

maieithe seating suited to Size Oh: Pupils. 6 caisletisns) s wrerele oa aie. sleia\'e tle 

4. Number of musical instruments.... Piano.... Organ... 

Canditionauasen moe tyres ee ee naa 

5. Does each room have a musical instrument...............++-+-- 
Number avithout one... 220...'- 5 «3 

6. Are there suitable blackboards........ How )manys. oe 

7. Are all the rooms provided with maps...... Numberties yor 

8. Number of religious pictures of sizes suitable for use in class-room 
PEESTE NUCL ION tee, Let ee ene a Ps aca Pa tata, sd ca chai ofc clytd df where) a stant 

9. Other illustrative materials: Models..... Stereographs.......... 

1o. Are there sufficient hymn books..... Name of book used...... 


II. 


IV. Library. 
ti 


2. 


3. 


Ce Ge Mwaalialtét 0) O56, ©. 60.6 Te GERAD O76. 6 16 OS 5) FeO 06 Te. 0, Ole Opes cee! 6) 6% Fe PEO) eC CF OLS Ce Lee Ss O'S O88. Oe a Pye 


Is there an adequate supply of record materials for keeping correct 
and easily accessible records..........ccceccccsscrccesccccesers 


Is the library provided by the college, seminary, public, or is there a 
special religious education library..............sseceeereeeees 
Number of professional books for teachers, such as child psychology, 
principles and methods of teaching, worship, supervision, etc...... 
Reference works for teachers and pupils, as, on the Bible, history, 
the church, Bible cyclopedias, atlases and dictionaries, etc........ 


. Supplementary curriculum texts, such as the Chicago Construc- 
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tive Series, Scribner Graded Lessons, Beacon Course, Christian 
Nurture Series, Abingdon Series, and various hymn books, etc. 
5 Who. supplies these books: tis tals Maou eek DURE an 
6.°Is the library ‘available ya iSync ion aerate age ok een 
7. 1s the library used)f) 024 S. lsuti properly. cared foreman ae 


C. Organization and Administration of the Week-Day Church School. 
I. Organization of the schools. 


: When. was this..school ‘or ‘system organized. V4.0, WY Ve, eae ee 
Whats thelength*of the school years yi ane Se een 
. Number of class periods per week per child.................... 
. Total number of classes held per week. ...........0.......000- 
. Lengthy ofthe) class: periodate ces a ere ee 
. What grades does the school or system include.................. 
. On what days and at what hours do the classes meet: Give schedule 
by grades. 


NOUR bd 


ry bole MM goin in RE eam eee ara ac 2s TV Se NI eae Rs ay 
8. Does the school worship by grades, classes, or as a unit.......... 
9. What type of school is it: Individual church...... Cooperating 
denomination...... Neighborhood jor: citys ieee ee ee 
10. Is there supervision on the part of the public-school authorities 
Nene Sunday-school: authorities s: mise tie ele 
11. By what title are the officers known: Supervisor.............. 
Director..... Superintendent..... Ouhersiteh Sete oli a ee 
12. What type of organization is responsible for the administration of 
the school: 


a. Community council..... SIZER ie is How constituted........ 

b. Board of Religious Education..... SIZE... 5. How consti- 
tuted sare eels bse 

c. Executive Committee... .. Sizes ies How constituted..... 

13; ‘Are’ records: kept of allv.financial operations &. senna oe eae ee 


IT. Organization of classes. 


I. Size of classes: Give number of classes and size of rooms in which 
they meet: 


a. With less than 6 pupils........ pide OL rooms 1 0ar.t5 cts 2 eee 
b.. With 6410. pupilad a aoe BIZE OL TOOMSy& ws «asa 
ce. Withit1-18 pupils oe ee IZ OF MOCIMNS Ail oc!s's so 
d.. With -16-20:pupils x4 24s Weak enizs ON TOMMS ..Gie. .he ee 
4 With '21+25) pupilearniusee . suatian a IZerOl MOOS: cyuis vk es eee 


f. With 26-30 pupils............. SIZE OF TOOMS (ice koe ee 
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po With %140 pupilsirci evn es DIZEIOF TOONS Ue se Rates es 
h. With more than 40 pupils...... BIZE ON TOOMS ian iL mele ret, 
2. Grading: Are pupils graded by: 
a. One year groups...... b. Two year groups...... c. Three 
year groups..... 
II. Promotion. 
Testiowsul te docyou promote: pupils: (s's4i. ae aan sk Goad 
2. Are pupils promoted whether they have done the work satisfac- 
TROPA COLPTIOU aes sie ct Uke his a eae ake Veh ats Goel ARE foil We AED 
3. What basis do you use to determine fitness for promotion: Exam- 
ATLATIOTIS LOSES 6 CEC ee eed LS Lee rina eth) GL) bn Mn Bnet Ur ee 


IV. Records. 


1. Upon entering the school what data are secured from the pupil 


Se Aee 6 JS. o) 0) v) ws 96.6 (8 0 86) & 6.6 G6 elie 00! le? 6) wel es Oe) ere oro 6) eo dt OS), Oo Fe 16 Ot BIG “Ole ale) 6. Sy eM ONS 1&6 pet) 


Peavy lidtaplall OF LeCOrd SYSteM 4S SEC aii lac een ek ha ste tetak een 

3. Are family data secured for these cards....... State items.... 

4. Is a pupil record of the individual’s work kept................. 
Items included: 

BT USERTAUION i RN, aa Ske ie ute ORAL el ne ae 

b. Attendance: Regularity............. Pronictiialitigeten os atlas 

Culnterorocntranees dropping -OULs. a. o rates te nay ese cltes tee 

“Se MEER FATS SUE LGN EES RAR Lc AIEEE NG ARERR ani Pa AA to Mie RS Sig 

Se IPOL ERM TROL). ae at eRe TNS ero Ld CG ENNIS Mtatan eats aa TO 

UR CET PTs CU) LA ESA oe Ua Ok ME TEM na Os aS ny SIP OL BRB Unt ae 

ORME TIT ETECT Ce ial Bored TAPES e ye od ca NS Grae eeA LER ae RN Gs 

Fie eens en Seu NEES onc Leas Bier Sule, AUR Teanga wei Ao MENS 

Sapien Ne eente eh aiees) ete Aen ANG LIAS ath OS antl Bea ind Wn Re AERA 

V. Reports. 

PAL OAV NOMUNE RENE CITeECtOn) TeSDON SI DLE wae Pech Subs ee sols eal 

2. Does the teacher make reports to parents..... How often... dis 

ISLET EREARCDULtS yearn err, NA bate vic aire salah Meas Sere 

3. Are the data presented to the churches, annually or otherwise, by 

EAGLE Tite SY aN Takata ane mapa ie MR, oooh omens 

4. Is there any report made to the public-school authorities......... 

RV DAT Other Useris nage OLiTepOLes <. . . havens Vertes tend tee ee 


VI. Standards and Tests. 


1. Have scales been used for the purpose of testing knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills......... Gis the scalesmen more eee a vce 

2. Does the school conduct examinations at the conclusion of the 
Courses .oreshiidy. OF. mores trequently, wave eeu ee ee ats egeue 
3. Are the examinations conducted at such intervals and in such a 
way as makes them comparable with the public-school exami- 
Tar La 810 Pye ee ih RR a CHRO AE BALSA RD rN OS te ’ 
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II. 


RL 


I. 
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D. Enrollment, Attendance, Elimination. 


. Enrollment. 


Religious Classes Public-School Classes 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


O68) 7S BO C110), 6, OF WO 1e, OOS OO O10 le Oe) RS 6 ea Se Oh Ae. Seale ie ve eluate itemen ier a: wa. & @ hele wate) etm teenie a winta 


5. Total number of: non-Protestant pupils enrolled: Roman Cath- 
OlicspMe ste ne ews ase Ue ee ee 


Attendance. 
Tic Percentape orresularity 0.4 Soteeuk wt.) ne eae ee ee eee 
2. Percentape of punctualityee, © rin ae Cee) een ee 
3. How does the percentage of attendance compare with that of the 
public schools 05 fue Re ee ae een Sn ee 
4. How does the percentage of attendance compare with that of the 
Sunday, school. ahifanh ods RS ee ea ea en ne 


Elimination. 
1. What percentage of pupils finish the year’s work................ 
2. If there are eliminations state reasons for them................ 
3. How does the percentage of elimination compare with that of the 
public school of the community..... the Sunday school........ 
4. How do the reasons assigned compare with the reasons assigned 
for elimination in the public schools in the community....... 


E. Program. 


Instruction. 
1. What percentage of time is given to the following activities: 
asInstruction:. vic: ) arene 


bs Worship i109 tate oy eae 


Ce LOU V Cena es Sete at sth a 
d. Social'‘and recreational activities. . 2.0.6.3 ...0.0 6b eee e eee ee’ 
2. Is the instruction of an educational quality comparable with that 
PAVED) IN Use NAL wtb es ere otis iSite vial dikes de ele bw al 
3. Does the instruction follow the typical Sunday school method 
4. Does it confine itself to the traditional activities of the Sunday 
SCNOOL ety et rita gs ove wars 
II. Worship. 
1. Is there a worshipful spirit.............-.seseeeece eee ensees 
2. Do the pupils participate in worship: Singing....... Vocal 
prayers..... Responsive Scripture reading..... Other ways 
3. Name other items that enter into worship program.............. 
4. What definite effort is made at training in worship.............. 
s. Is the worship program informal or ritualistic.................. 
6. Are the worship programs carefully prepared over a considerable 
DELIOM Ot LUC Hae te eee ete che tote UL Wie ey Peal sate teres Are ay 
a. Do they follow the church year...... 
bere theysseasonal i pee a. ees 
Canara they topical y sens veins sce ss 
d. Are they combinations of these... ... 
III. Study. 
1. Are the pupils provided with textbooks....... Who provides 
EE PATAYRtete eee ake aver pbe tar eT R WS Shas ie Jena. lo ee | 
2. Are pupils expected to prepare lessons: At home......... At 
EChOOLs eae eats ae Time required... 0. (200. dose. 2s. Pe 
3. Is the lesson preparation on a par with that of the public school 
4. Are assignments carefully and definitely made.............+.+.. 
5. What do the pupils. actually memorize... ...........20-6++000% 
IV. Social and Recreational Activities. 
1. In what does the recreational program consist...............0 
2. In what does the social service program consist................ 
3. Is there an attempt made to carry the ideals of instruction into 


AeUESC RIE LL Ne OR TEAR YS UR VEY, 49 


everyday practice........ TIngwhatewavs neat sass 


a eee Phe Seta a a 6 Whe Sate lee Eire & 6 O76. 0 6086! 6m [0 (0, 86 wld ONS O18 S16 8) OE, (G10) 6.9) OO” OES RS! © 


F. Curriculum. 


Nametoraiesson: series: used: in School 9 Wea) cravat eee + nt neia's « 
What can you say in favor or against this series................. 


oe 


oe 


en Cor on ih ie kee oe 6. Cees oe Le 8 lee e 6) enw Fane ©, Chee S85, le (8) me 4 P) 6) 8) Oe 6B) ee) 68), 6848. 20. e 
aS Sen Se a ea ha aitien a oy OLR Ope ew mn OO) w ce ses, 08, e0R ew Cee OP, eae CUS Ae SIS) Se, 6 G.'0) 8) So OOS a Oe! ee 


Stn alas tee ke ae ee ee Oe ee 6 8 el ee Oe Ae ee a Oe) OS SOO) 6 Oe 6 G58 BLS & BS ee 
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What materials are used for each grade or class: 


CHORE SOUT eS Basic Text-Book Supplementary Text-Book 
First. yea ALS DR RA Ee Eee AD aE TY 3 ha Re 
SECOND yy ee EC RO aT SSPE eee cH SU ng 
Pind. 9 2 SOURIS Gan nae, Tee Ona ee Ree te Poe 
IF sSTig ds RCRA Param ie VON era Sy wemel Sah cn App! IR on cs Oe haw 
Bafth BoP ISAC L ae Se EG 5 1 Fea Ps AD YE ten eee 
Sieh hn 2 Bee BRE NGG clic ae an em ee 
Seventh sig On ee ey erate re eae ge 
Bighth oc 9 EGP RN Se RO UR ke sO OU Ta RG en 
Te Be PTT ME ae Trae pens AL RN a ne 
19 So Bis reer ees Mra Nhe abe aie pe Al Meaty od at aia oh cig nk Sey Ae 
1G Bee s Pare Sean a an Ade ROAR NAS dy de capt es guia NUN Tye Mea A al Na 
IL a & erm OM RA Orunat Fi Ru ene go dtl oe AR be ot 
Version of the Bible used in the Week-Day classes....... Sunday 
school classes......... 
I. Mechanical features. 
1. Are type size, leading, spacing, etc., suited to age level............ 
2. Is page attractive, suitable margins, paragraphs, etc............. 
3. Are illustrations (if used) clear and attractive.................. 
4. Is paper good grade, white, non-glazed: 2.0 0.0... 
5. Are materials (other than elementary leaflets, etc.) bound in stand- 
ard text-book ‘forms iss Wyss aiken cna eee ancl ae oe) caren 
II. Content. 
to 1s. content fitted ‘to ‘age;mtendedi72) so. ay eee a 
2. Percentage biblical........0,. Percentage extra-biblical........ 
3. Provided with well chosen memory materials.................... 
4. Provided with adequate worship materials..................3... 
5. Provided with adequate expressional materials.................. 
6. Provided with materials calculated to develop the social concept 
Ob religion sh icte Tate erde ede ioe waa al ARO nee Pere eae ets ane 


III. Activities. 
1. In what other activities do the pupils engage: 
Giving Service 
Grade Handwork Dramatics Play money projects Others 


© 6, 608 @ 1S fede ehete er 7 Ve ee ot eee ee 6 fore 8 ee iia ee RRS) ee ON) ee ee ees 
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G. Teaching and Supervision. 


I. Teachers’ Qualifications. 
A MIN aITIONs Dc eibgy ph en tS rr at 2. Age 
A POOUTESS CSU Oe ee et RENE ORO ed ody ae Re oe ae 
Bae L Penen tL OCCU PALROILM Ly iivs- ee 6 cic) 5.ch- Oe aatn a, eke Wee cee cule c Liete 
If teacher in public school, state: 
CFE VY HICH: SChOOls tes tere loo oes 
(Pye CSTaAges Patent wor rnin wee i 
(30h Gals Ol Ber VICes: uN echo: 
5. Academic preparation: 
(1) Secondary education: Public school..... Private school 


(2 eoligee Orminiversityisin ) aie a. khees eis slat INGEnTale eee yer 
LPL ISEOL MING rrr CN oe ete he ere DEMUMAEV ns cke cars 
Dellviayorisubyectin gy ae¢ Vlad Gute) eo alt Kindergarten....... 
CM Laradiateyere ssa Degree... . 

6. Professional course in public-school education. 
(1) Institution in which courses were taken.................. 


(2) Titles of courses and length of time devoted to each. 
(Express length of time in semester or term hours if possible.) 


Title of course. Number of hours. 
(History of Education, etc.) 
EN OR ORR A LON VEL LALE SB PE CUT WAC tie: CONSE RULED AE TR BARR MRA Ray 
A gE REI Sy aE Mee Oa eT OR OMI a DMS ERA AER EHI MORE gaitie dh § 
POMS ee MPLA FU aE EE BEN SMILE arte li WAry tad He Op aS NE UE SAN Na 
g Pee e 5 Cs MR Lene, ae It Dar RUN Lea ae SEE OW hel ou Ay ERS ee 


UCR e ae wale eS Ae 18 Se Ree Se ae eh ene e oF Ol a) 6 eo Cee wa), ea. wep ae a 6 ee. 6, oy 8. 9! Ohé) a e298) One 


73 Pent courses in religious education. 
(1) Institution in which courses were taken................0.000. 
(2) Titles of courses and length of time devoted to each. 
(Express length of time in semester or term hours if possible.) 


Title of course Number of hours. 


(Bible, Principles, Method) 


8. ata work: 
PLR etObe rola Witte CHULCH as ae aixvge ycooniglche me ede gre iste oe 
(2) Have you done work in Sunday school.................... 
(pGsradesstavenits: . oss. How long have you taught in this 
SUNOOM AY arts eeekS outers eee 
(4) Experience in other lines of religious work................-. 
9. Improvement of teacher. 
(1) What journals of religious education do you read regularly 


Olek ese meee 0/8 ale 6 4. 6 Oe Cle eos) A O61. 8 aegis, vue bie. Oe) See S69 2 Rie £Le: & 858) Be 


2Each teacher was asked to supply the data called for in section G, I, 1-9, 
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(2) Number of books on religious education read in last twelve 
months $3) 907. 5.Fo5 Oe eee rf ee ae 


(3) Have you attended summer sessions in college or university 


inthe last ‘twelvecmonthseo yun. 4 ae ee eee 
(4) What religious education conventions have you attended in 
the last ‘twelve months oo ue. ee eee 
II. Church membership. 
1. Number of teachers who are church members. ... . Non-members. . 
2. Number of Protestant-teachers.... Roman Catholic.... Jews.... 
Others.) i pcs eek OTA arate ata AR eat a 
III. Supervision of Instruction. 
1. Number of supervisors of instruction...... Male.... Female.... 
Full time..... Part time.... 
2. General education: Ph. D...... MAK Ba Dies 
Normal een pebiionoe cs 
3. Professional training in Religious Education College... .Semi- 
nary..... Jraining school.... Summer school....  . 
4. Number with supervisory experience.... In elementary grades.... 
High school.... Sunday school.... 
5. What is the method of supervision: Group conference..... 
Individual.... Class visitation... . 
6. Are teachers required to-do observation work.... How often.... 
What aco C ee ye 7a 0 Ea eag 6 eco ha Seta cane ocr ee 
7. Is there effective supervision of instruction..................6. 
H. Conduct of Pupils. 
I. Does the school definitely expect and require good order.............. 
Hovis this manifested a7 4c kts Peet pa eR ik ie ah eee 


II. Are the conditions in the school such as to induce good order (well or- 
ganized, well planned program, matters of routine mechanized, etc.) 


6 fae eco he e618 ee) 8, 0 16 fee. we le Sie. e 8) 6 ley @ ere) 6 6 @ 16h 2 me (Cle we) eh ole le) ef wie) See 68 ee ee hee! s'6) 6) 6 a cake 


III. Are the physical conditions conducive to good order (lighting, ventila- 


CHONDS COCA) alors sh sta edits pda we epee hl aap ARCS arcane ee ee ny ee 
IV. What methods are chiefly relied upon for the correction of positive 

disorders: 

17. Punishmentie 3 oe. eee ee pihenet ahs 

2. Substitution of other motives and activities.................... 


© O56 '@, CUD\le 6 © 6g 2) Swe) S OA OLO SC. pt wee © OF OTR g yy CMe i.e So ete, Seen) CL Mee a) el ee ek) ale ae 


eee ee pe ew oe be [ye eee 6) 0) 6 6 we Die ble 6) O40 18 ce OC e ee ce CASS eee Uwe) SOA le Te © 0 eee) ek 6 6 ee) 6 oe ere 


VII. Is there a noticeable difference between classes taught by public-school 
teachers, Sunday-school teachers, teachers with neither Sunday- 
school’ nor. public-school, expenence:suine ieee eee 2 ee eee eee 
Tis0s what.) 2 ee eee Ce ee es rns heer eae 


‘VIII. Is there a spirit of loyalty and cooperation..............0.+eeee00. 
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I. Finance. 


I. How is the school supported: 

. Out of the local church budget............. 

SPE VILUILIO os acre ee beer ete nse 

. By contributions of parents............... 

. By overhead denominational boards........ 

Sy Pencral SUUSCTIDUONS waknisors sl. ite ae 

Ma lsecherpinicansere wets Groote seta citedy eet cgi tae DR ered ea te 
. Is there a permanent policy......... Whats oe au tens 
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II. What is the cost of the school: 
1. What was the total amount of the original budget last year 


NS OUR WW & 


AACTUAM EK DCHCILUTC Tent cc 'e care ctial ets nits etal’ id aii cite e's 
aveWihlat was-the costeper, pupIL «2s su 2 Sa are ek Pek Seed ae baie Nts aoe ce 
4. How much was spent for each of the following items: 
AMOUPEL VISION Seer coins Leste ater sles 
Do eleachers salariess ee vee cietn s eco 
ee Rentitor Dunoips. «feces as te ve 
d. Construction of buildings.......... 
Gmruer and sieht some ee te ei teas oe 
Prt anitor ye Wi on eh wae ess 
Pa OOks chartssMAVse sence sce ae ee es 
hewlablessdesks, chairs<*, 28). on bcs ears 
PRUMLETIOOTADNEE Whee ey cited tes stere os ren 
He OStAbe son Gut uy aa ea une tee 
Ramen Oe wer eee ne ee ots is 
5. What are the teachers’ salaries per month..... Veardacsae: 
Hours. 
6. ae is the supervisor’s salary per inonth..... Years... Gites 
Litters et 


J. Results. 


I. Educational Response. 

1. What percentage of pupils show an attitude of alertness, expectancy, 
Interest eMIOVINeNn tiptoe s classe. sea woe wk ela sie dete 
2. What percentage of the pupils regularly study their lessons as they 
would a public school lesson to prepare for class.............. 
3. What percentage actively participate by reciting, by asking ques- 
tions, and by carrying out special tasks or assignments......... 

4. What percentage are quiet, reverent and attentive: 
ALL Gat NeANVOLShit by DELIOGh < son's dat nae aca cinthele slew («itt 
eh Ryka roe’d EEG cotter pie RRREM ere Re ee Penge pie a 
c. In entering and leaving the building...................3.... 


II. General Results. 
1. Does the school lessen sectarianism and make for cooperation...... 
2. Does it raise the educational standards of the Sunday school...... 
CA A a See IN NAC WAYS cts ae ene oS aici ak Sancta 
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3. Does it add new pupils to the Sunday school.................. 
4. Is the'school an Americanizing agency. yo 04 emesis ae «pies s 
How manifested by the following: 
ta. Its: program (Explain auc earn etme eyelets hist aan 
by Desvcuurricual umm Kia ike a ee ae ace tae eel ee ce 
contts results |) A0 cin ien emu hia mean bao Omen esa ee nie Se Chana 
III. Evaluation. 
1. What are the points of greatest weakness in the system.......... 
2. What are the points of greatest strength in the system.......... 
3. What are your plans for change, improvements, etc.............. 
4. How does the superintendent of public schools evaluate the in- 
struction given in the week-day church schools.............. 
5. How do the pupils evaluate the religious instruction given in week- 


6 


day classes as compared with that given in public schools...... 
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Interesting items: 


K. Origin of Week-Day Church School: 


| 


By whom was the idea first suggested...................0-00: 


2. From what book, magazine, paper, address, or other source did 


the! /mspiration jcome. to) this | person ee eee ee 


> How! did he ‘begin'to promote: the idea. !2. .ceue solo ee ee 
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From what‘sources' was ‘help secured) (sy2 bee oe ee 
Which proved ; mosttpracticalit ayy eres en eee 


. What local persons or agencies were most responsive to the idea; 


and which gave the most aggressive support................-. 
What were the first steps taken to make the idea generally known 
in: the ,community22i (sive jin (order enema oun ae tao a ee 
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. Was any help sought from: 


a. Denominational office..... Wihiohi eee i eee 
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c. International, State or local Sunday School Association........ 
Ter Ps (id Metal Resende i AION Ie erp aan LT eo RU eH 

ead pears Race ad abet y alg Os april Witch aronineisn a, eer a so re 

e. College or University Department of Religious Education..... 
WOR ELTCTI Chats Ree tire ULI Am IS ie aan nn Sacre a leas 2 OSES MS LC Leite 

f. Theological School... .. Wich nie es aie eh Son eeu a es ae 
g. Othersource.. .. : VERO te 1 ee cer eae nate Bins one ventana eas 

9. Has there been any change in type of organization responsible for 
school since organized..... Ae ek'y uaa nba Meee Ur eeu, 
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ANALYSIS OF SCHEDULES 


The schedules employed in the survey contained the follow- 
ing major categories: 
The Week-Day Church School and the Community. 
The Week-Day Church School and the Churches. 
The Week-Day Church School. 
I. Origin. 
II. Objectives. 
III. Buildings, Class Rooms, Equipment, Library. 
IV. Organization and Administration. 
V. Enrollment, Attendance, Elimination. 
VI. Program. 
VIT. Curriculum. 
VIII. Teachers and Supervision. 
IX. Conduct of Pupils. 
X. Finance. 
XI. Results. 


Justification of major categories.—Why were these particular 
categories used and not others? They were selected because 
they deal with the factors that make or mar a week-day church 
school. Other categories might have been added and some 
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of the above might have been extended further, but this did 
not seem feasible lest the schedules become cumbersome. 

The week-day church school and the community.—The 
week-day church school cannot be isolated from the community. 
It is in the community, of the community, for the commun- 
ity, supported and influenced by the community, and con- 
ditioned to some extent by the character of the community. 
At this point it is immaterial whether the week-day church 
school is denominational or interdenominational in character. 
Is week-day religious education adapted only to a particular 
type of community or to every type? In what type of com- 
munity does the week-day church school best flourish? 

The week-day church school and the churches.—The rela- 
tionship between the week-day church school and the churches 
is of vital importance. In the final analysis the responsibility 
for a program of week-day religious education rests most heavily 
on the churches, and the success achieved depends largely on 
the support it receives from the churches. In order to con- 
serve the results the school must be allied closely to the church 
as an institution. This information concerning the community 
and the churches was a necessary background for the survey. 

The week-day church school.—This category was treated at 
considerable length because it is the heart of the schedules and 
the problem to be investigated. 

Origin of week-day church schools.—It is important to know 
the immediate causes that produce these schools. While the 
product is more important than the origin, nevertheless a knowl- 
edge of the origin is helpful in understanding, evaluating, and 
directing a movement. 

Objectives.—The objectives of a school are an important 
factor in determining the program and measuring the results. 
They must be inclusive enough to provide a well-rounded pro- 
gram and definite enough to guide educational procedure. 
Does week-day religious education have definite objectives? 
If so, what are they, and are they valid? 

Buildings, classrooms, equipment, library.—Proper housing, 
equipment, and library facilities are just as important for week- 
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day religious education as for any other kind of education. 
A school is far from complete without these requirements and 
is seriously handicapped in its work. 

Organization and administration of the school.—The type of 
organization is determined in part by the objectives of the 
school and in part by the local situation out of which it develops. 
Efficient organization and administration provide for definite 
responsibility, ordered progress, and proper continuity. 

Enrollment, attendance, elimination.—The enrollment indi- 
cates the number of pupils reached; the attendance the regularity 
of the contacts; and the elimination throws light on the value 
placed upon the work of the school by pupils and parents. 

The program.—The program of a school must be planned 
in harmony with the objectives. It must include those items 
by means of which the objectives may be realized. It must 
make provision for every phase of the child’s nature. What 
items are included in the program? How much time is given 
to instruction, worship, study, social and recreational activ- 
ities, and how does the work compare with that of the public 
and church schools of the community? Is the program planned 
with Christian living in mind or merely for the purpose of learn- 
ing certain facts, memorizing certain items, or keeping the 
pupil busy doing more or less ‘“‘expressional work’ of a ques- 
tionable nature? 

The curriculum.—The teachers and curriculum are the heart 
of any educational program. The curriculum is the tool used 
by teacher and pupil for the purpose of developing certain 
desired knowledge, attitudes, ideals, appreciations, skills, and 
habits. What lesson materials are used for the different grades? 
Does the curriculum meet the interests, needs, and capacities 
of the pupils for which it was intended? What use, if any, is 
made of handwork, dramatics, play, giving money, and service 
projects? 

Teachers and supervision.—Perhaps next to the pupil him- 
self nothing is more important than the teacher. The teacher 
is the agent who not only employs the tools but vitalizes them. 
He not only directs the pupil because of his mature experience 
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but sets an example which he expects the pupil to imitate. 
Supervision is necessary in order to increase the professional 
efficiency of the teacher. It is a method of training whereby 
all teachers may be reached. 

Conduct of pupils.—Certain attitudes, a certain social atmos- 
phere, and a certain order of procedure are essential for efficient 
school work. There must be an esprit de corps—a group feeling 
and action. Mutual respect, sympathy, cooperation and sharing 
should characterize the behavior of pupils. 

Finance.—An efficient program of week-day religious educa- 
tion cannot be provided without funds. Suitable buildings, 
classrooms, equipment, trained teachers, and efficient super- 
vision cannot be secured without money. The funds invested ~ 
in the week-day church school are a fair indication of the value 
placed upon it. 

Results.—A study of results reveals in some measure the 
extent to which the objectives have been realized. The results 
achieved will be commensurate with the amount of intelligent 
effort invested in the work of the school. How does the school 
affect the pupil, the home, the church, the public school, and 
the community? Is the pupil’s experience being reconstructed 
day by day? 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


The securing of the desired information has not always been 
an easy matter. In the larger cities the first problem was to 
locate the week-day church schools. The most accurate avail- 
able list of schools was secured and correspondence was engaged 
in with the directors of the schools to be visited. The list of 
schools was only partially correct. Some schools had been 
discontinued and quite a number of new ones had been organ- 
ized. Some of the inquiries were not answered. Wherever 
the city had a Church Federation, denominational or inter- 
national Sunday-school headquarters the persons in charge 
were consulted. Other key-persons were also interviewed, 
such as instructors of religious education in college towns. 
Since the survey was based on localities rather than individual 
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schools, the attempt was made to survey every school in the 
locality rather than selecting one here and there; however it 
was impossible to do this in every case. 

The arrangements for interviews with the directors® of the 
week-day church schools presented a second difficulty. At 
times, funerals, special meetings, previous engagements, and 
other causes made it impossible to arrange for interviews. Occa- 
sionally they excused themselves by saying they were too busy. 
This problem was less in evidence in small towns which had 
never been surveyed. From the standpoint of time the survey 
was more satisfactory in the small towns. 

The inadequate, and sometimes almost total lack of records, 
presented a third difficulty. There is a decided failure to grasp 
the value of an efficient record system. In one case the pastor 
in charge stated that he was interested in spiritual results and 
not in keeping records. The most important items were the 
most difficult to secure. In many instances the enrollment 
of pupils by grade and sex, the percentage of pupils coming 
from church and non-church homes, the percentage of pupils 
not belonging to the Sunday school, and the percentage of 
regularity, could not be given. At least two schools visited 
made no attempt whatever to keep records; frequently it was 
necessary to accept estimates because of the absence of records. 


THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN SURVEYING THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS AND FILING THE DATA 


The writer visited every one of the one hundred and nine 
schools surveyed. The first step taken to secure the desired 
data was to arrange for an interview with the persons in charge 
of the school. Nothing was allowed to interfere with class 
visitation; this took precedence over everything else. Upon 
securing an interview the method followed was that of ques- 
tioning the informant and recording his answers. This data 
was supplemented by information from other sources such as 
records, observation, and further interviews. In matters call- 
ing for personal judgment rather than statements of exact 


3 Many of these directors are pastors. 
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figures it was found advantageous to have several informants. 
One set of schedules was used for each week-day church school, 
whether it was a small denominational school with five pupils 
or a large interdenominational school with thousands of pupils. 
The schedules were filled by the writer rather than by the inform- 
ant in all but two localities. In these two localities, having a 
number of denominational schools, the experiment was made 
of having the directors simultaneously fill in the schedules 
under the supervision of the writer. This method was aban- 
doned after the second attempt. The results were unsatis- 
factory. It saved time but resulted in less information and 
would have invalidated a uniform interpretation of the data. 
Any available printed matter, pictures, and lesson materials, 
dealing with the schools was secured. 

All available time was spent in class visitation. This varied 
from less than a half hour to practically a full school day, 
depending entirely upon the schedule of classes of the week-day 
church schools. In some localities it was impossible to see the 
school in session due to conflicting time schedules. Classes in 
forty-three out of the fifty-two localities were visited, a total 
of ninety-eight hours being spent in class visitation. An attempt 
was made to observe the work of all the grades, enough time 
being spent in each class to secure a basis for evaluating the work. 

Public-school authorities were interviewed for the purpose 
of securing certain public-school information such as enroll- 
ment, to be used in comparing the public school with the week- 
day church school. In several instances the public-school 
authorities had more accurate records of the enrollment in the 
week-day church schools than the authorities of the latter 
schools. In the smaller places it was comparatively easy to 
secure interviews with public-school superintendents and prin- 
cipals, but in the larger places it was usually necessary to de- 
pend on a secretary in the attendance or statistical department 
for this information. Public-school superintendents and prin- 
cipals are intensely interested in week-day religious education; 
in some places, such as Belvidere and Camargo, Illinois, they 
were responsible for inaugurating the movement. 
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The problem of securing complete information regarding the 
week-day church schools was an exceedingly difficult one. Many 
schools have inadequate records, some having none at all. The 
personal visit was followed by one or more letters. Some data 
could not be secured at the time of the survey. The persons 
in charge of the schools agreed to send the desired information 
but some of it was never received. In the tables of this manu- 


script the following terms are used repeatedly: ‘‘... schools 
reported on this item,” “...schools did not report on this 
item.” This terminology does not invalidate the statement 


that each one of the one hundred and nine week-day church 
schools was surveyed in person by the writer. It is used because 
the statistical data depended so largely upon the person in 
charge of the school. 


CHAPTER LIL 
OBJECTIVES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


WHat are the objectives of the week-day church schools? 
Do these schools have definite and valid objectives? Have 
the leaders made an attempt to state their objectives briefly 
and clearly? Have the objectives of the church school, young 
people’s organizations, and other educational organizations been 
accepted as valid objectives for the week-day church schools; 
have they been expanded or revised; or have new objectives 
been formulated? Will the objectives of the week-day church 
schools, if realized, reconstruct the religious experience of the 
pupils? Are the objectives definite and concrete enough to 
guide educational procedure and to measure results? These 
are a few of the questions that crowd in upon us as we approach 
a study of the objectives of the week-day church schools. 

The mere fact of having a set of valid objectives does not 
necessarily insure a successful school. Some schools have valid 
objectives, but there appears to be little relation between the 
objectives and the program. ‘The objectives in some instances 
seem to serve merely as a point of departure. Some schools, 
not conscious of definite objectives, were conducted rather 
successfully. Objectives should be definitely related to the 
program of the school and should be useful rather than orna- 
mental. 

A number of teachers and supervisors were considerably 
surprised at the question, ‘“‘What are the objectives of your 
school?” It was evident that they had never consciously 
faced and settled that question. Probably they assumed, per- 
haps unconsciously, that the school had objectives, that they 
were valid, and that they were being realized. 

In a certain town the superintendent of public schools stated © 
that the week-day church schools had a twofold objective: 
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(1) to teach reverence for the church, the house of God; (2) to 
teach reverence for the minister, the representative of God. 
The classes in the week-day church schools of this town met in 
kitchens and basements and were taught by men with little 
training and experience in teaching children. To say the least, 
it is exceedingly difficult to cultivate reverence for either church 
or minister under such conditions. 

The objectives of a school should be an important factor in 
determining the program and in measuring the results. This 
is the justification for objectives. Objectives must be inclusive 
enough to provide a well-balanced program ministering to every 
phase of the child’s life and definite enough to guide educational 
procedure in formulating and administering that program. 

It is not an easy task to make a satisfactory classification 
of objectives. There is bound to be some overlapping of con- 
cepts. The objectives of the week-day church schools have 
been grouped by the writer under the following five major 
categories: 

(1) Objectives centering in the individual. 

(2) Objectives centering in the materials of instruction. 

(3) Objectives centering in the week-day church school as 
an instituton providing an enlarged and more efficient program 
of religious education. 

(4) Objectives centering in worship and the devotional life. 

(5) Unclassified objectives. 

These five major categories will be used in both sections of 
Table 1. Section I is simply a statement of the number of 
objectives in each category; Section II is a detailed classifica- 
tion of the two hundred and sixty-nine objectives representing 
one hundred and seven -week-day church schools based on the 
above five categories. In Section II the objectives centering 
in the individual will be grouped under the following categories: 
(1) character and conduct; (2) church relationship; (3) knowl- 
edge; (4) attitudes, interests, appreciations and ideals. 
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TABLE 1 
OBJECTIVES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Section I 
TOTAL NUMBER OF OBJECTIVES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 

One hundred seven schools report their objectives. Two schools do not 

report; in one instance the teacher did not care to state the objectives; in the 

other the teacher stated he did not know the objectives of the school. The 


107 schools report 269 objectives; 28 schools each have one objective only; 79 
schools each have two or more objectives. 


Number of 
Objectives of Week-Day Schools Objectives in 
107 Schools 
Objectives centering in the individual............... 0... eeeeeeeeees 127 
Objectives centering in the materials of instruction...... 67 


Objectives centering in the week-day church school as an institution pro- 
viding an enlarged and more efficient program of religious education... 60 


Objectives centering in worship and the déevotionalinfein aes ae ean 8 

Unelassthied | objectrvess 264 1 Re esol etatals tare evedee be aren tuneyaer ete manta tas 7 
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Section II 


DETAILED CLASSIFICATION OF OBJECTIVES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Objectives centering in the individual... ..........- esse ee eee eee eee ees 127 
1’ Character and (Condilet, eee 0G ora tate eee ener a vores 75 
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Christian ‘citizenship icc. iis ake «Oe ay Coie oer dened a pe en Sate ett 9 
Moral ‘con dace ieee Pau be ii een iain a ihe ca a 8 
9; Church relationshipy: <> cosh is edt aaron Oe piensa ih ere 19 
To reach'the unchurched ).a,. 26209 aie awe eae oe 9 
Good ‘chutchiitanship es 45 ied Sosa ee ai eal ee 8 
Church membership esc sees, 0 auce ta ethan ete one te a east 2 j 
s.Knowledge s 34:0 Cire lars OS eee atin he ee ence Ra Aa Se 18 
General religious knowledge... 1.1... .22cetee cere eeees 16 
Knowledge of Christ):c'i5 0 0) a sect teat nice a ae 
Religious orthodox knowledgew). 3/0, sepa nie sk canes, 2 
4. Attitudes, Interests, Appreciations, Ideals. ..............-++.--- 15 
Reveren ce... 2°54: Cae Oe ta en nae OE Ee oe 4 
Tdeale 63.55) 24 PO OA eo CIS ed Si 3 
Interest im religious education) 2... cise e caves enna 3 
Right atirtudes:. 3s .:ui/rap lemon eae ne ener WOE OES ann gag I 


Appreciation 52-006 Arawak cy CAG he he eo ere at a eae I 
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Objectives centering in the materials of instruction............-.+.++++ 67 
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viding an enlarged and more efficient program of religious education... 60 





To provide religious instruction... 1... 1.2 s eee e eee eee eee eee 18 
To provide more time for religious instruction. ...........-++.++5. 9 
To provide expressional activities. .......... 2s cece eee eee eens 6 
To provide better instruction in religion... 1.1... - 66+. e sees eee eee 5 
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iba provide Christian nurtures). ic ee ee ess lee ae ee eae 4 
To make religious education an integral part of all education....... 3 
To supplement the Sunday school...../......... dR SR ea Ga a 
To prepare pupils for confirmation. .........--2++ec seer eee ees ) 
To supplement with moral and religious education the work of the 
Publicwechoohwarn senate ewe sae ase RUG ees Hee a emenes 2 
Prmmoctithe needs ab the Nupuswile sundaes s oace cenit erase oes I 
To raise the standards of the Sunday school..............-..+--- I 
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To bring pupil into his religious inheritance. .............--+++505 I 
To develop four fold nature of pupil... .. 0.66... eee cece e eee I 
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To bring out foundation of salvation. ............- eee esse ee eee ee I 
Total number of objectives in 107 schools..........-.+eeeeeeeeeeee 269 


Objectives centering in the individual.—Out of a total of 
269 objectives representing 107 schools, 127 objectives or 47 
per cent center in the individual. These 127 objectives have 
been grouped into four classes as follows: (a) character and 
conduct (75); (b) church relationship (19); (c) knowledge (18); 
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(d) attitudes, interests, appreciations, and ideals (15). The 
fact that 47 per cent of the objectives center in the pupil 
does not necessarily mean that 47 per cent of the programs 
are pupil centered. It is much easier and far different to formu- 
late a pupil-centered objective than to plan and execute a pupil- 
centered program. The mere fact of the director stating the 
objectives in terms of the pupils does not necessarily mean that 
all his teachers share his position. It would be interesting to 
know how many of the 711 teachers employed in the 109 schools 
surveyed center their objectives in the interests, needs and 
capacities of the pupils. Among trained teachers and directors 
there is an evident attempt to place the child in the midst of 
the whole educational program and to adapt that program to 
the life and experience of the pupil. Let us consider each of 
the four classes of objectives centering in the individual a little 
further. 

1. Character and conduct.—Out of a total of 127 objectives 
centering in the individual, 75 deal with the individual’s character 
and conduct. These 75 objectives are distributed as follows: 
Christian living (25); Christian character (21); service (12); 
Christian citizenship (9); moral conduct (8). For practical 
purposes there is little difference between Christian character 
and Christian living, Christian citizenship and moral conduct. 
The teachers and supervisors of the week-day schools made no 
attempt at fine academic distinctions in the statement of their 
objectives. To the great majority of week-day teachers these 
objectives mean practically the same thing. These 75 objec- 
tives dealing with the individual’s character and conduct indi- 
cate a tendency to stress the active side of religion. The pupils 
are to do as well as be. These objectives show a tendency to 
consider the week-day church school a school of Christian 
living rather than merely a preparation for it. The task is 
conceived in broader terms than merely providing a certain 
amount of knowledge or information. These objectives deal- 
ing with character and conduct are inclusive enough for the 
most part to provide for the motivation of life. They indicate 
a tendency to cast aside the narrow traditional objectives of 
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the Sunday school and to formulate objectives in terms of life 
rather than in terms of a book or an institution. 

2. Church relationship.—Out of a total of 127 objectives 
centering in the individual 19 deal with his church relationship. 
These 19 objectives are distributed as follows: to reach the 
unchurched (9); good churchmanship (8); church membership 
(2). It is rather surprising that out of a total of 269 objectives 
only 19 deal with the church relationship of the pupils. This 
fact is even more significant when we remember that by far 
the largest per cent’ of week-day schools include the pupils of 
only the elementary grades, a high percentage of these pupils 
having not as yet united with a church. Then, too, accord- 
ing to a recent study” on the age of joining the church, made 
by Walter S. Athearn, the years 10-14 with the peak at 13-14 
are those in which the largest number of pupils unite with the 
church. Only two objectives deal with the acquiring of church 
membership by the pupils. This seems to be a serious omis- 
sion in the objectives of the week-day church schools. 

Nine out of the 19 objectives dealing with the church rela- 
tionship of the pupils have to do with reaching the unchurched 
pupils. Generally this means not to acquire church member- 
ship, but to reach those pupils by means of the week-day church 
schools now untouched by the educational program of the 
church. Of course it is hoped that these unchurched pupils 
will ultimately become churched and assume the privileges 
and responsibilities of church membership. 

Eight of the 19 objectives deal with good churchmanship. 
These eight objectives suggest the desire to further denom- 
inational interests. Several directors, mostly pastors, informed 
the writer that the denominational type of school is the only 
justification for the week-day church school. Several of these 
denominationalists stated that they would not be interested 
in, or cooperate with, an interdenominational or community 
week-day church school. Good churchmanship, however, sug- 


1 Less than three per cent of the 18,161 pupils in 80 schools are enrolled in the high-school grades 
(9-12). 

2 Editorial in Northwestern Christian Advocate quoting from W. S. Athearn’s Study—The Age of 
Joining Church, p. 602. June 6, 1923. 
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gests more than furthering denominational interests. It sug- 
gests the highest and best type of church membership. 

3. Knowledge.—Eighteen out of a total of 127 objectives 
centering in the individual deal with the knowledge or informa- 
tion to be acquired by the individual. These 18 objectives are 
distributed as follows: general religious knowledge (16); knowl- 
edge of Christ (1); and religious orthodox knowledge (1). 

The knowledge or information objective was much in evidence 
in the work of the week-day church schools even though not 
stated in so many words. Eighteen objectives deal with knowl- 
edge or information. This hardly represents the actual situa- 
tion. A large percentage of the objectives centering in Bible 
instruction are knowledge or information objectives. In many 
schools the knowledge objective is by far the most common 
one. In some schools it is considered so important that it 
crowds out worship and expressional activities. In several 
denominations (Lutherans and Episcopalians) the emphasis on 
memory work was especially noticeable. Not infrequently 
memory work based on the catechism formed the bulk of the 
course of study. A large percentage of schools confine them- 
selves to a knowledge of biblical material; others include extra- 
biblical material such as missions, music, and church history. 
In a later paragraph on objectives centering in the materials 
of instruction the subject of biblical material will receive further 
treatment. There appears to be a decided lack of understand- 
ing, among many teachers, regarding the growth and develop- 
ment of Christian character. These teachers seem to proceed 
on the assumption that if the pupil acquires a certain amount 
of knowledge or information, the inevitable result will be right 
attitudes, worthy ideals, and Christian skills or habits. While 
useful knowledge is a valid objective it should not be allowed 
to monopolize the whole time. Teachers and directors of 
week-day church schools have something to learn from the 
agricultural colleges. ‘‘At one time these colleges tried to teach 
agriculture by classroom lectures. It was discovered, however, 
that the gap between the science of agriculture studied in a 
textbook and agriculture institutionalized on a farm was so 
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great that few students bridged it. Now these colleges are 
producing a high grade of rural student by classroom work 
plus experience on a model farm.’ This principle should be 
applied in week-day religious instruction. Some schools would 
do well to reverse their present policy and give primary em- 
phasis to Christian living rather than to the acquisition of 
certain knowledge or information. 

4. Attitudes, interests, appreciations, ideals.—Fifteen out of a 
total of 127 objectives centering in the individual deal with 
his attitudes, interests, appreciations and ideals. These 15 
objectives are distributed as follows: reverence (3); ideals 
(3); interest in religious education (3); right attitudes (1); 
appreciation (1); faith (1); loyalty (1); patriotism (1); con- 
version (1). 

For practical purposes the above listed groups may be classi- 
fied under the subject of attitudes. George H. Betts says: 
“Prominent among our attitudes are the interests, enthusiasms, 
affections, ambitions, ideals, appreciations, loyalties, standards, 
and attachments which predominate. These all have their 
roots set deep in our emotions; they are the measure of life’s 
values. They are the ‘worth whiles’ which give life its quality, 
and which define the goal for effort.’ 

A glance at the list of attitudes given above is indicative 
of the fact that there is no general agreement among teachers 
and directors of the week-day church schools regarding the 
attitudes to be developed in the pupils. In no case is a given 
attitude stated over three times. Again, comparatively few 
attitudes are listed, some of the most important ones, such as 
honesty, courage, sincerity, kindness, and generosity, being 
omitted entirely. In no case did teachers and directors distin- 
guish between immediate and ultimate objectives. Perhaps 
if more objectives centering in the individual and dealing with 
his attitudes had been stated in terms of immediate or proxi- 
mate objectives (acquiring, becoming) this group of attitudes 
would have been much more complete. The great weakness 


3 Article on ‘‘Men’s Work in College Communities.” Church School, p. 447. July, 1923. 
‘Betts, George Herbert. How to Teach Religion, p. 45. The Abingdon Press, New York. I919. 
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of the week-day church schools in their attempts to cultivate 
right attitudes consists not only in the fact that there is no 
general agreement regarding the attitudes that are necessary 
for the highest type of Christian development but in the 
method of cultivating the desired attitudes. Too many teachers 
attempt to cultivate reverence by telling the pupil to be reverent; 
too many teachers attempt to cultivate loyalty by telling the 
pupil to be loyal; too many teachers attempt to cultivate patri- 
otism by telling the pupil to be patriotic. All this simply 
means that too many teachers attempt to cultivate desired 
attitudes by means of telling or instructing the pupil what 
attitude he should assume rather than by means of getting 
the pupil to do the things through the doing of which the desired 
attitudes may be cultivated. Contrary to the generally accepted 
opinion that too much time and effort is devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the emotions or affective states there is an overemphasis 
on knowledge or information and a lack of emphasis on the 
cultivation of right attitudes, worthy motives, and Christian 
habits or skills. Fruitful knowledge is fundamental to a high 
type of Christian character, but that knowledge requires 
motivation if it is to eventuate in Christian living. It is the 
cultivation of right attitudes, the development of a philosophy 
of life that motivates life for its highest purposes and noblest 
accomplishments. 


OBJECTIVES CENTERING IN THE MATERIALS oF INSTRUCTION 


Sixty-seven out of a total of 269 objectives center in the 
materials of instruction. These 67 objectives are distributed 
as follows: Bible (52); music (4); missions (4); doctrine (3)3 
catechism (3); biography (1). Seventy-seven per cent of the 
objectives centering in the materials of instruction deal with 
the Bible. 

The fact that 67 objectives center in the materials of instruc- 
tion is indicative of the fact that a considerable number of 
schools have not yet placed the child in the center of the educa- 
tional program and adapted that program to the interests, 
needs, and capacities of the child. Too many teachers are 
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teaching the Bible instead of teaching John. The pupil-centered 
program has by no means been realized. Many teachers do 
not seem to understand that everything exists for the sake of 
the pupil—the school, the building and equipment, the teacher, 
the materials of instruction including the Bible, all these are 
valuable and serve their purpose only to the extent that they 
contribute something to the continuous reconstruction of the 
child’s religious experiences. Materials should be considered 
the means rather than the end. The teachers feel that a cer- 
tain amount of subject matter must be covered; the child must 
read or study so many pages per week; he must commit so many 
verses or chapters or hymns to memory; by the end of the year 
he must have a fair mastery of the content of the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. With this emphasis on the amount 
of subject matter to be mastered or covered there is often a 
lack of emphasis on the gradation of the subject matter. In the 
material-centered program the subject matter is often unsuited 
to the age of the pupils for which it was intended. Often it is 
a case of adapting the child to the subject matter rather than 
selecting subject matter which is inherently suited to the child. 

Of the 67 objectives centering in the materials of instruction 
52 deal with the Bible. That is to say, it is quite generally 
agreed that the Bible should comprise the course of study in 
the week-day church schools or at least a major part of it. Many 
teachers apparently are of the opinion that if only they can 
succeed in imparting to the pupil a certain amount of biblical 
material, all will be well with him. There appears to be no 
doubt in the minds of the teachers that mere biblical knowledge 
or information will function in the lives of the pupils. The 
Bible is considered the end or goal rather than a means to the 
end. The Bible is considered more important than life itself. 
The pupil exists in order to be taught the Bible instead of the 
Bible being used in reconstructing the child’s religious expe- 
rience. Too many week-day church schools are Bible-centered 
rather than pupil-centered. There are, of course, some notable 
exceptions; the objectives as well as the programs of a few 
schools are consistently pupil-centered. 
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When teachers and directors stated their objectives in terms 
of teaching the Bible, some had in mind the practical use of 
the Bible, such as learning to locate the different books of the 
Bible; some had in mind the memorization of certain passages 
from the Bible; some had in mind a general mastery of the 
contents of the Bible; and some had in mind the cultivation 
of the spirit characteristic of the Bible. Some teachers ap- 
proached the interpretation of the Bible from the modern scien- 
tific viewpoint; others from the literalist viewpoint; others from 
a semi-modern viewpoint; and still others avoided the issue 
wherever possible. In the latter case the Bible stories were 
told without any attempt at interpretation. A large per- 
centage of teachers (perhaps from 75 to go per cent) hold the 
literalist or fundamentalist viewpoint. The creation story, the 
miracles, and the poetry of the Bible are taught literally. The 
writer inquired of one teacher how she explained the state- 
ment in the creation story that God created the grass and herbs 
on the third day and the sun and moon on the fourth day. She 
immediately replied, ‘‘With God all things are possible.” 

Some of the objectives centering in the materials of instruc- 
tion deal with extra-biblical material such as missions, music, 
church history, biography, and kindred subjects. The schools 
having these objectives realize that there is certain extra-biblical 
material available too important and valuable to be neglected 
in the spiritual nurture and training of children and youth. 
These teachers use the Bible as the great source-book of religious 
experience because of its content and spirit. They realize 
that the Bible has come out of human experience. If this is 
true, then material not in the canon, but coming out of human 
experience may be valuable for religious instruction. Com- 
paratively few schools are realizing the possibilities of music 
as an aid to the worship service. 

Objectives centering in the week-day church school as an 
institution providing an enlarged and more efficient program of 
religious education.—Sixty out of a total of 269 objectives 
center in the week-day church school as an institution pro- 
viding an enlarged and more efficient program of religious 
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education. For a distribution of these 60 objectives see the 
detailed classification of objectives in Section IZ of Table 1. 
One category, namely, to provide religious instruction, con- 
tains 100 per cent more objectives than the next highest cate- 
gory. These 60 objectives plainly indicate a general conviction 
among teachers and directors (including pastors) that the 
present educational program of the church is not meeting the 
needs of to-day. There is quite a general feeling that the 
Sunday school is limited in its program, inefficient in its methods, 
and meager in its results. These objectives indicate that the 
leaders in religious education in the local churches feel the need 
of more time for the educational program, an enlarged program, 
better-trained teachers, and in general a higher grade of educa- 
tional program. Several pastors are so discouraged with the 
Sunday school that they have practically withdrawn their 
support and are devoting their time and energy to the week- 
day church school. Pastors feel they have more time to devote 
to the educational work of the church on days other than Sun- 
day. The workers in the week-day church schools realize 
that the church rather than the public school is responsible 
for the religious nurture and training of children and youth. 
They would have the church provide religious education which 
the public school may not provide. A considerable number of 
teachers and directors of the week-day church schools are con- 
scious of the narrowness of many Sunday-school programs. 
They would provide not merely a program of instruction, but 
a program of worship, study, social and recreational or expres- 
sional and service activities. They would provide a program 
inclusive enough to minister to every phase of the child’s life. 
Religious leaders are beginning to realize that the average 
child does not consider religious education an integral part of 
his total education. He thinks of religious education as an 
addendum, something added or attached to his public-school 
education. He thinks of religious education as optional rather 
than required; he considers it inferior to his public-school educa- 
tion if he considers it important enough to compare the two. 
Gradually the conviction is gaining ground in the minds of the 
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leaders as well as in the minds of the pupils as a result of their 
experiences in the week-day church schools, that religious 
education is just as important as public-school education and 
that the week-day church school should be on a par educa- 
tionally with the public school. Slowly but surely a general 
sentiment is manifesting itself to the effect that the religious 
education of children and youth has been neglected. In order 
to remedy this situation a new type of school is being developed 
for the purpose of providing an enlarged and more efficient 
program of religious education. 

Objectives centering in worship and the devotional life.— 
Eight out of a total of 269 objectives center in worship and the 
devotional life. It is interesting to note that 18 objectives 
center in the knowledge to be acquired by the individual while 
only eight objectives center in worship and in the devotional 
life. One supervisor stated that his primary objective for 
the year was to train the pupils in prayer. The writer heard 
prayers in this school® by fifth and sixth grade pupils that would 
do credit to many adults. 

The fact that only eight objectives center in worship and 
the devotional life does not necessarily mean that worship is 
being neglected to this extent. Some of the more inclusive 
objectives, such as Christian living, Christian citizenship, and 
others, undoubtedly include training in worship and the devo- 
tional life. In many week-day church schools the worship 
service is omitted or neglected to such an extent that it be- 
comes the weakest part of the whole program. In some instances 
the worship service is omitted entirely. The leaders justify 
this omission on the basis of lack of time, the implication being 
that instruction is more important than worship. In many 
schools the weakness of the worship service is due to lack of 
careful planning and preparation. In a number of schools 
visited there was no preparation for the worship service; the 
service was a hit-or-miss affair. Neither leaders, pupils, nor 
programs had been prepared. It requires no vivid imagination 
to visualize the results, or, better, lack of results, of such a 
" ‘ Naperville, Illinois. 
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service. In several schools beautiful and worshipful programs 
of worship were witnessed. It was evident that the leader 
had put his best preparation into the planning of the worship 
program. In these schools the worship service was not a bore 
but a service eagerly entered into alike by pupils and leader. 

Unclassified objectives.—Seven out of a total of 269 objec- 
tives have been listed as unclassified objectives. This is due 
to the fact that their meaning is not entirely clear and to their 
wide divergence in content. These seven objectives are dis- 
tributed as follows: same objectives as the Sunday school (2); 
fellowship with God (1); to bring the pupil into his religious 
inheritance (1); to develop the fourfold nature of the pupil 
(1); to socialize the community (1); to bring out the founda- 
tion of salvation (1). 

The mere fact that these seven objectives have been listed 
as unclassified objectives does not necessarily imply that they 
are not valid in the minds of the teachers and directors who 
stated them. It is true, however, that these objectives are 
couched in such general terms that it would be difficult to util- 
ize them in the building of a program and in measuring the 
results of a school. It is difficult to know just what the super- 
visor had in mind when he stated that the objective of the 
school is ‘‘to bring out the foundation of salvation,” or, ‘“‘to 
socialize the community,” or, ‘‘to bring the pupil into his reli- 
gious inheritance.” The same thing might be said of the other 
objectives in a greater or less degree. The meaning of these 
seven objectives is not sufficiently clear to warrant classifying 
them with any of the preceding groups. 

Objectives stated in general terms.—Perhaps the outstand- 
ing weakness of many of the objectives of the week-day church 
schools consists in the fact that they are stated in such general 
terms. This lack of definiteness is manifested in the programs 
as well as in the objectives. If it is the function of objectives 
to guide educational procedure in setting up and carrying out 
a program—if it is the function of objectives to serve as a stand- 
ard in measuring the results of that program, then many of the 
269 objectives representing 107 schools are defective. A few 
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examples of objectives stated in general terms follow: loyalty 
(to what?); service (what kind?); reverence (for what or whom?); 
appreciation (for what or whom?); right attitudes (what and 
toward whom?); to bring out the foundation of salvation (what 
is that foundation?); to socialize the community (of what does 
this consist?). These objectives need to be redefined and 
restated in more definite terms in order to be useful as blue- 
prints for the programs of the week-day church schools. 

Some teachers and directors have very definite objectives. 
While we may not agree entirely with their objectives they at 
least knew what they were trying to accomplish. A few exam- 
ples follow: confirmation, conversion, church membership, Gc: 
It is only fair that the success of a Pohoe be judged in the light 
of its objectives. However, this consideration does not obviate 
the necessity of clearly. ele and definitely stated objectives. 
Objectives such as confirmation and church membership are 
definite enough to determine a program and to serve as stand- 
ards for judging results. 


SUMMARY 


A wide variety of objectives characterize the week-day church 
schools. These objectives indicate no general agreement as 
to what the week-day church schools might be expected to 
accomplish. They do agree, however, on the subject matter 
to be taught the child. There is a general” feeling that the 
Bible should constitute the major part of the course of study. 
A few objectives are definite, but the great majority are too 
general to guide educational procedure in planning and executing 
the program and for purposes of measuring results. Too many 
objectives, and even more programs, are book- or material-cen- 
tered instead of pupil-centered. In no case has the attempt 
been made to classify objectives according to immediate and 
ultimate objectives. A large number of objectives would 
serve their purpose better if they were broken up into smaller 
sections. The need for something better in religious education 
is increasingly felt and this need is making itself vocal in the 
objectives of the week-day church schools. An honest attempt 
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by teachers, pastors, directors, and supervisors to redefine and 
restate clearly and definitely the objectives of the week-day 
church schools and to carefully relate them to the programs of 
the schools would contribute much to the success of the schools 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PROGRAM OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


THE objectives of week-day religious education can be real- 
ized only through a program intelligently conceived and wisely 
administered." Does the present program of week-day religious 
education meet these standards? What is the nature of the 
program of the week-day church schools? For what items 
does the program provide? What items receive the greatest 
emphasis and what items are neglected, or entirely omitted? 
What is the nature of the curriculum? Does the program con- 
fine itself to the traditional activities of the Sunday school? 
Do the methods of instruction follow the typical Sunday-school 
methods? Is the program limited to a narrow outline of infor- 
mation or does it provide for social and recreational, service 
and expressional activities? Is the program of a high standard 
or does it merely duplicate that of the Sunday school or of 
other existing church agencies? The above questions indicate 
the type of information presented in this section. The dis- 
cussion will be grouped about the following four major categories: 
instruction; worship; study; and social, recreational, and service 
activities. 

The following table (2) deals with the distribution of school 
time in the week-day church schools among the items of instruc- 
tion, worship, study, and social and recreational activities. 
Since the length of class periods differs in the different schools 
it is necessary to state the time distribution in terms of per- 
centage rather than minutes. Two schools have no definite 
plan for dividing the time among these several items of the 
program. This is in part due to the fact that these schools 
are experimenting—trying to discover the best time division 
among the different phases of the week-day program; in part 


1Stout, John Elbert. Organization and Administration of Religious Education, p.60. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 1922. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME GIVEN TO INSTRUCTION, WORSHIP, 
STUDY, AND SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


One hundred seven schools report on the percentage of time given to instruc- 
tion, worship, study, and social and recreational activities; two schools report 
no definite plan for dividing the time among the various items of the program. 


Percentage of Number Schools Number Schools Number Schools Number Schools 
School Time Giving Percentage Giving Percentage Giving Percentage Giving Percentage 
Given to of Time to of Time to of Time to of Time to Social, 
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to the fact that they do not favor hard-and-fast rules for divid- 
ing the time. 

The following order of importance is assigned to the various 
phases of the week-day program by virtue of the number of 
schools allotting school time to the same:® instruction (107), 
worship (97), study (33), social and recreational activities (21). 
No school assigns less than 20 per cent of the time to instruction; 
47 schools assign 1-20 per cent of the time to worship; 10 schools 
to study, and g schools to social and recreational activities. 
The entire 107 schools assign 20-100 per cent of the time to 

2 The statistical measures in this study are approximate. This is especially true when dealing 


with discontinuous or discrete measures. 
8 Based on 107 schools. 
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instruction, 50 schools to worship, 23 schools to study, and 12 
schools 20-100 per cent to social and recreational activities. 

Ten schools omit worship entirely. It is difficult to justify 
the omitting of worship from a week-day church school pro- 
gram; however, in a few instances it is done because the classes 
are held in public school buildings. In a few cases this fact 
may necessitate the omitting of instrumental music and singing, 
but other items of the worship program need not be omitted. 
A few schools are missing the opportunity of providing worship 
for pupils who do not receive such training and practice. 

By study is meant actual study and not class recitation. 
A number of teachers and directors use the term ‘‘study”’ rather 
loosely. Real study in most schools is an incidental part of 
the program. Few teachers of the week-day church schools 
demand the careful lesson preparation demanded by the public 
school. 

Seven schools assign the entire school time to instruction. 
These seven schools consider the instructional phase of the 
program so important that it crowds out worship, study, and 
social and recreational activities. A number of denominational 
week-day church schools attempt to correlate their work with 
the Sunday school by giving primary emphasis to instruction 
in the week-day church schools and to worship and expressional 
activities in the Sunday school. The teachers in these week- 
day church schools feel that the Sunday school is better pre- 
pared to provide worship and expressional activities and that 
it is more appropriate; on the other hand, they feel that the 
week-day church school is better prepared to provide a high 
grade of instruction. This explains in part the fact that ten 
week-day church schools omit entirely the worship service. 
Then, too, it is felt that the pupils are receiving so little real 
instruction in religion that the instructional phase of the pro- 
gram is the most important for the week-day church school. 

Only one fifth of the week-day church schools visited assign 
a certain percentage of time to social and recreational activities. 
Wherever schools provide a recreational program it appears to 
be used as bait. 
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The outstanding facts revealed by observation and Table 
2 are: (1) an overemphasis on instruction or information; 
(2) a lack of stress on worship, study, and social and recreational 
activities. Occasionally a school did not state the amount 
of time used for various phases of the program because it was 
so meager and irregular. This explains the seeming discrep- 
ancy in Tables 2 and 14; Table 2 indicates that 21 schools use 
a part of the time for social and recreational activities, while 
Table 14 shows that 36 schools actually have social and recrea- 
tional programs. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF GRADE OF INSTRUCTION IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS AND IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report whether the instruction in the week-day 
schools is of an educational quality comparable with that in the public school. 





Number of 
Schools 
Instruction on a par with public-school TASTLULCCION os vn |. Weta male stacetale ae 94 
Instruction not on a par with public-school INStrUCtiON Gomuses aed ks 
Instruction on 4 par in part (some teachers). .....---+++seserer erste 2 
hes SUR ie Oe TAOS Ae ESN SOR IPN ESCO on SR CSR hy Oe 109 


The teachers and directors of 94 out of a total of 109 week- 
day church schools report that the instruction in their schools 
is on a par educationally with the instruction of the public 
schools; 13 schools report that it is not on a par, and 2 schools 
report that it is on a par in part (some teachers are equally as 
efficient as the public-school teachers). It was evident from 
observation and comparison that many teachers and super- 
visors of the week-day church schools overestimated the grade 
of instruction in their schools. It is hardly to be expected that 
+n the first decade of the history of the week-day church schools 
86 per cent of these schools should offer instruction on a par 
educationally with that of the public school with its many years 
of experience and its corps of trained teachers and supervisors. 
Almost invariably the best teachers and directors rated the 
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instruction lowest. Many teachers had not visited the public 
school for years, hence had no adequate basis for comparisons. 
Some of the older teachers in the week-day church schools 
compared the public school of twenty-five years ago with the 
week-day church school of to-day. 

On the other hand, in a few schools* the instruction was 
easily on a par or superior to the instruction given in the public 
school. This was especially true in schools employing teachers 
having public school training and experience and in addition 
professional training in religious education. In these schools 
the teacher’s selection of subject matter and activities, the 
lesson planning and preparation, the technique of teaching, 
and the actual results achieved were far superior to. those in 
the majority of the schools surveyed. The week-day church 
schools appear to rely too much on the preaching, catechetical, 
and handwork methods. Thus the instruction in many week- 
day church schools is not on a par educationally with the instruc- 
tion in the public school from the standpoint of the content 
of the course of study, the organization and grading of the 
materials, the technique of instruction and the results achieved. 


TABLE 4 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred eight schools report as to the methods of instruction; one 
school does not report. 


Number of 
Methods of Instruction Schools 
Week-day instruction follows typical Sunday school methods.......... 18 
Week-day instruction does not follow typical Sunday school methods... 89 
Week-day instruction follows typical Sunday school methods in part 
(some teachers) 4h bien whi aie sien’ def tee. share RR tek tala, Se I 
Total i400 u2ks ve Secale: Pe ee ee en ee eee ce ee 108 


The teachers and directors of 89 out of a total of 108 schools 
report that the instruction in the week-day church schools 
does not follow the typical Sunday school methods; 18, that 
it does; and 1, that it does in part. By typical Sunday school 


4 Tonawanda, New York; Dayton, Ohio; Evanston, Illinois, 
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methods is meant the methods characteristic of a large number 
of Sunday schools—the methods employed in the Sunday school 
as contrasted with the methods employed in the public school. 
Some of the common characteristics of the Sunday school methods 
are: catechizing, moralizing, and dogmatizing. Some of the 
conditions under which it is carried on are: lack of textbooks, 
buildings unsuited to an educational program, meager equip- 
ment, lack of time, immature, untrained, inexperienced and 
unsupervised teachers, inadequate financial support, little or 
no lesson preparation on part of both teacher and pupils, and 
a program confined largely to instruction, neglecting or omitting 
entirely various types of activities. 

The very fact that eighty-nine schools report that they do 
not follow the typical Sunday-school methods of instruction 
indicates that these teachers and directors consider those methods 
antiquated and inefficient for present-day use. In a few cases 
where it was stated that the methods of instruction in the week- 
day church schools follow the typical Sunday-school methods 
no criticism or discount of Sunday-school methods was implied. 
This is due to the fact that some of these Sunday schools employ 
trained educational leadership and maintain a high grade of 
instruction. One denomination (Protestant Episcopal) especially 
did not care to have the instruction in its Sunday schools classi- 
fied with the instruction in other Sunday schools. This denom- 
ination felt that its instruction was superior to the typical 
Sunday-school instruction of other denominations. In some 
instances where teachers and directors reported that the meth- 
ods of instruction follow Sunday-school methods the statement 
implied criticism of Sunday-school methods. It was obvious 
that the great majority of week-day church-school workers 
preferred not to have their methods of instruction put on the 
same basis with that of the Sunday school. While practice 
has not caught up with theory, yet there is a general feeling 
that the week-day church schools must develop methods suited 
to their objectives and program. 

Scope of instruction.—Twenty-one schools report that the 
instruction is confined to the traditional activities of the Sunday 
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school; 84 schools that it is not; 4 schools do not report. By 
traditional activities of the Sunday school is meant merely a 
narrow instructional or informational program. While many 
week-day church schools do not make provision for a regular, 
consecutive, and systematic program of religious education, 
including all the phases of a week-day program that might be 
included, yet a considerable number of schools, even though 
only occasionally or incidentally, because they provide social 
service activities, recreational activities, handwork, dramatics 
and pageantry, play, missions, training in music, etc., feel 
that the week-day program is considerably broader than the 
Sunday-school program. In not a few schools the program 
is confined to the regular Sunday-school program. Generally, 
these are small denominational schools in which the regularly 
constituted Sunday-school authorities are employed as teachers 
and directors. The large interdenominational schools having 
professionally trained directors of religious education offer the 
richest program of instruction and activities. 

Worshipful spirit.—Eighty-three schools report that there is 
a worshipful spirit during the worship service; 13 schools report 
that there is a worshipful spirit in some classes (schools worship 
by classes rather than as a unit); 13 schools do not report, 10 
of these having no worship service. Some schools worship by 
grades; some by classes (one or more grades in a class); and 
some as a unit (all grades together). Observation indicates 
that many teachers have inadequate conceptions of a worship 
service and a worshipful spirit. Examples of such are, leaders 
planning program while hymn is being sung, exhorting pupils 
to scream rather than to sing, and publicly scolding pupils. 
To many teachers and directors a worship service means merely 
“opening exercises.”” Many schools do not secure a worship- 
ful spirit because the worship program has not been prepared 
and because the very nature of the program precludes a wor- 
shipful spirit. In many schools the leaders succeed only in 
part in securing a worshipful spirit. This is often due to the 
type of building or room in which the service is held, lack of 
equipment and supplies such as hymn books, Bibles, and musi- 
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cal instruments, attitude of leaders and pupils, and the nature 
of the worship program itself. In some schools no attempt 
whatever was made to put the pupils into the right mental 
attitude for the worship service. Some teachers will not have 
the worship service until the pupils are prepared for it; others 
have it at the beginning of the hour irrespective of the sur- 
rounding conditions. In some instances there is a disposition 
to hurry through the worship service because of the “more 
important” program of instruction which is to follow. In a 


TABLE 5 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN WORSHIP SERVICE OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-four schools report that pupils participate in the worship service; 
s schools do not report; 10 schools have no worship service. 


SecTion I 
ACTIVE PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN WORSHIP SERVICE 
Out of a total of 109 schools 94 report as to how the pupils participate in 


the worship service; 10 schools report no worship service; 5 schools do not 
report. Most schools report two or more items. 


Types of Pupil Participation Number of 
in Worship Service Schools 
BTSs BaP a ro etree erage tN ake Cisie aowis Risiecs ohm > r ronsemtehal 86 
PG CALU TAY CTS cee they me eI eee nipiare the vr g hae aid hae 83 
ReaHOrsive MCEIDLUTG TEAMING 400) /sieretis sivioih abe lol pn a'e, 4copelabelehaiecae 52 
PVA RTI CATO ee alee ean yoh ee MIA EL ENN a ig a shalokalatanndenang 13 
SORETRAVLg Sg or Fehts al bee UT OU NOES SUP WROTE CIEE Ie SP RMI Nara 12 
Repeathie the creed ee tye ee ne kus etseon erstote Us Since se pierabe 8 
Rpt fall tates Pees ped Re UA ARDS Nhe REO shy DORE a Een ena RPT Ie PG eT 5 
Salute to Christian and American flags. .).).)..0..02. 2024 +s.2eGs4 5 
Reciting of Scripture and other selected memory gems........... 4 
PEARIT Ee CHE WOFSHID SCIVICE Stas falls beta dan teiy oon sa piate aaa ase 4 
WU ictenEAVERR Ty ets tak ee 7 ave CoE UNAS 4) Mas ann 3 
Pintannonal TEAC ee ire. oo fai dics sielely ds Whe atele ld he kei go veal tele © I 
BSlSCHICMCOLDUTINE Sc ci wine nhs soy sare fee aia pete eee lara I 
TUS PS ESTEE a Adan rc TRI gE UE as GALES onc AL yt a I 
Pelitere atrar eats nite Ska ce sneet eserves knee SA Suen ey Chee I 
Rarer Pea GTR chs A Rei Naty es ete ad lal Ny NS aR ora te Sata se I 
SIA Ee AMARONE EN Daas es ti-3 a ard, chatieie a Get eres an she es I 
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Section II 
LESS ACTIVE PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN WORSHIP SERVICE 
Fifteen schools report “other items” entering into the worship service. There 


is less active pupil participation in these items and more active teacher par- 
ticipation. 


Types of Pupil Participation Number of 
in Worship Service Schools 

Story: iio) spe tive cette ok Wb onto et ec e elitatasesmins naa, lara Lele oe cra 4 
Scripture! ere ace daacut ots fe veri seh eur te hee ne emer ctae 3 
Lesson review te Fae Ces Cella APB TP hoon + atest 2 
Instrumental music......... SEARS SEPM earn te Pte cite SEM fu 2 
Explanation of hymns.........-+--s+eeees este ener ence sees I 
PAVE ty (eee dba wie ino sm Sd pk a a Sao ran st eto ea I 
DN rare AS ee RAE On She Teta pdb OL Ie ete nedet ee Ree otek sire fe iekeee I 
Benediction eee ee EGG OR eine oie enc tiene ears I 
4 Ws Et RRR RAN feet mn Sie Centr LM MMA yiamas aS AiSen te By Hie ORL ON Ls 


few instances the teachers seemed to think there was a worship- 
ful spirit when the pupils evidenced a mild passive interest 
rather than active pupil participation. A refraining from 
whispering, laughing, wiggling around in the seats, disturbing 
their fellow pupils, etc., was considered by some teachers an 
evidence of a worshipful spirit. On the other hand, in a few 
schools the worship service was the best-planned and _best- 
executed part of the program. . 

In practically every week-day church school having worship 
there are attempts made to secure some kind of pupil partici- 
pation. The above table comprises two sections, but the table 
will be discussed as a unit. The two sections do not differ 
greatly in kind, but the fundamental difference is in the degree 
of pupil participation in worship. In Section II the pupil 
participation is less active than in Section I. In Section I 
the pupil reads the Scripture lesson; in Section I, the teacher 
or leader. In Section I the pupil tells the story; in Section II, 
the leader or teacher. 

The foregoing table reveals a great variety of ways in which 
the pupils participate in the worship service. The three types 
of participation common to the largest number of schools are: 
singing (86); vocal prayers (83); responsive Scripture reading 
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(52). In addition to vocal and written prayers by pupils there 
are vocal prayers by leaders. In addition to responsive Scripture 
reading there are unison Scripture reading, individual Scripture 
reading by pupils or leaders, the reciting of choice Scripture 
passages, Bible drills, and responding to the roll call with Bible 
verses. In addition to singing there are antiphonal readings 
and instrumental music. With but few exceptions all types of 
pupil participation can be classified under three categories, 
namely, music, prayers, and Scripture. 

Observations indicate that the music phase of the worship 
services is one of the most neglected. Another table shows 
the types of hymn books used in the week-day church schools. 
Comparatively few schools use hymn books suited to the inter- 
ests, needs, and capacities of the pupils. Some schools have 
no hymn books whatever; many schools use the church hymnals 
of their respective denominations, and still others use cheap 
and jazzy revivalistic hymn books. There appears to be an 
astonishing lack of appreciation of the best in church hymnology. 
One school? visited engages a trained supervisor of music who 
is cultivating a taste for the best in sacred hymnology. A 
number of teachers give the setting and explain the meaning 
of the hymns with good results. Instrumental music gen- 
erally consists of piano or organ music, occasionally violin or 
phonograph. In one school using the phonograph we saw the 
effect of Knapp’s beautiful solo ‘‘Open the Gates of the Temple” 
destroyed by other selections, some being dangerously near 
jazz music. 

Some schools are doing excellent work in training pupils 
to pray. We saw comparatively few schools in which the 
pupils actually participated in offering vocal prayers other 
than the Lord’s Prayer. Classes often open with prayers by 
one or more pupils; some classes have written prayers, being 
given either by the class or an individual. A very few schools 
make use of the prayer book. More will be said on training 
the pupils in prayer in the following table. 

Most worship services contain scriptural material which 
"6 New York City, 
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constitutes an important part of the service. In some schools 
the worship service consists in the reading and explanation of 
a passage of Scripture followed by a prayer. Other schools 
enlarge the service by adding a hymn. The Scripture material 
is often poorly selected both from the standpoint of suitability 
to the particular age group and from the standpoint of beauty 
and appropriateness. 


Some schools make no distinction between training for wor-- 


ship and actually worshiping. ‘The memorizing of Bible verses 
and the writing of prayers might be training for worship, but 
it is hardly worship itself. While it is necessary to acquire the 
technique of worship, that in itself is not worshiping. 

It is difficult to see how certain types of pupil participation, 
classified as worship, can be either training in the technique 
of worship or actual worship; we refer to such items as awards 
and saluting the American and Christian flags. The outstand- 
ing facts revealed by Table 5 are: (1) pupils are expected to 
participate in the worship service; (2) the most important tools 
or means of worship are music, prayer, and Scriptures; (3) there 
is a confusion between actually worshiping and the technique 
of worship. 

The week-day church schools are putting forth a variety of 
efforts in order definitely to train the pupils in worship. The 
two types of training in worship attempted in the largest num- 
ber of schools are: prayer (26); reverence for the Bible and the 
church (15). In addition to the 26 schools training the pupils 
in prayer one school trains its pupils in the use of the prayer 
book. This means that a total of 27 schools (38 per cent) 
out of 69 schools reporting, train their pupils in prayer. Prayer 
is commonly considered by teachers and directors as the most 
important part of the worship service in the week-day church 
schools. Because of the neglect of family worship, because 
of the fact that so few pupils attend the preaching services, 
and because some pupils receive no training in prayer unless 
the week-day church school provides it, the teachers and 
directors feel that training in prayer is the most important 
part of training in worship. Unfortunately, in some schools 
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TABLE 6 
DEFINITE EFFORTS AT TRAINING PUPILS IN WORSHIP 


Ninety-five schools report regarding definite efforts made at training pupils 
in worship; 14 schools do not report. Twenty-two schools make no definite 
efforts; 73 schools make definite efforts at training in worship. | Sixty-nine 
of the 73 schools indicate the nature of the definite efforts, 7 schools reporting 
e Sapna : ; . 

actually worshiping” as their definite effort. A considerable number of 
schools report two or more items. 


Definite Efforts at Number of 
Training in Worship Schools 
Ea er WO Tee le ive eens Nn na wath eg eiein so «Out karm e om ee 26 
Reverence for the Bible and the church..............2-+0-00-- 15 
BARES CE ATA em eae Saa/e rare 1a Te ales els: uch rib! o\hes waaay SL dius enhoeiee <cmbsans IO 
Explanation of worship, ...... 042000, c¢cb eb eee sede t nena ee 9 
Training in leading worship service... 1... .--s sees seer reece 7 
REP DENT CCAG Dll AOL waite s Nadas tad Wiles woe nyiem) dae Csral-stmaane 6 
Memorize hymns and Scripture. ......... 0500 e bese eee ence cnes 6 
UF {S Dates of fea wee bel scot Oy eer ora PRM SU a MMR EW ns or Baan 4 
By OLG an eM DaSte ter oa ree ails ae Rk earn stars conmn betas oye sears 3 
BRUTAL RIE anise eat peel tie cm Nahe atone eS ole elwht garg tae tay ate 3 
SreIVAPLIN PaR et aNA PAR ory. oben satel aid Se aletlgha’ ies aly gna ae. alm 2 
Pier WOrRID PLOOTAaIns wre tess sine saints gemals ciate iaae win ean cute vss « I 
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Complete quiet (reverence). . 22.6.6. e cece eet eee eee teen e eevee I 
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Emphasis on) Divine’ Presence 00.2 oe. eles et eee etna I 
Instruction concerning ordinances, church service and giving..... I 
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Preparation of pupils for worship... .......-+- e+e esses te eeee I 


the training in prayer consists only in providing opportunities 
for the pupils to pray without giving them instructions regard- 
ing intelligent praying. Few schools seem to train the pupils 
of the four lower grades (1-4), and those of the four higher 
grades (9-12), in prayer. The efforts at training in prayer 
seem to be centered in the pupils of grades five to eight. This 
is partly due to the following facts: the pupils of grades five to 
eight seem to be most easily trained in prayer; the pupils of 
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grades one to four are considered too young to pray in public; 
the high-school pupils (grades 9-12) seem to be too self-con- 
scious. The primary objective for the year in one school® 
was to train the pupils in intelligent vocal prayers. The teachers 
in this particular school were achieving highly gratifying results. 

Fifteen schools report that they are putting forth definite 
efforts to train the pupils to be reverent toward the Bible and 
the church. Only one school attempts to train the pupils in 
the cultivation of the sense of the Divine Presence. Many 
schools find it exceedingly difficult to free themselves from the 
shackles of being book- or institution-centered and becoming 
pupil- and God-centered. | 

In addition to 1o schools training the pupils in singing, 6 
train them to memorize select hymns; 1, in liturgical responses; 
1, in singing at church services and 1 in music (instrumental 
and vocal). This makes a total of 19 out of 69 schools report- 
ing (27 per cent), that are making definite efforts ‘at training 
in vocal and instrumental music. A few schools make special 
efforts to secure high-grade hymns adapted to the age of the 
pupils, an efficient pianist, and a capable leader or director. 
In general, the musical part of the worship service is poorly 
planned and organized, and is often on a lower level than the 
prayers and the Scripture reading. 

Twenty schools report that they make no definite efforts 
to train the pupils in worship. This means that 32 per cent 
of the week-day church schools reporting permit their pupils 
to attend a school of religion week after week without training 
them in some definite form of worship. Undoubtedly, the 
percentage would be still higher if the other 14 schools had 
reported. The worship service does not at present occupy 
the place of importance it merits in the week-day church school. 

Nine schools explain the nature and meaning of worship to 
the pupils; 7 schools instruct the pupils how to conduct a wor- 
ship service; 6 schools how to read the Scriptures; 4 schools 
instruct the pupils regarding the use of altar, pulpit, font, cross, 
etc.; 3 schools instruct the pupils in the use of the Bible; 2 schools, 


6 Naperville, Illinois. 
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in matters of-giving; 1 school, in reverence; 1 school in the 
use particularly of the altar; 1 school in foreign missions; and 
t school concerning ordinances, the church services, and giving. 
Besides instructing the pupils about these things, they are 
taught to use them, to do them, and to assume the proper atti- 
tude toward them. 

Training in patriotism should hardly be classified under 
training the pupils in worship, but some teachers have very 
broad conceptions of worship. One school’ holds a monthly 
worship service in the church and another school® special sea- 
sons of worship. ‘The services in these two schools are dignified, 
well planned, and well prepared. 

The outstanding facts revealed by the foregoing table are 
about as follows: (1) the great variety of efforts made at def- 
initely training the pupils in worship; (2) 32 per cent of the 
schools reporting make no definite effort at training the pupils 
in worship; (3) the three items considered most important in 
the training of the pupils in worship are prayer, reverence, 
_and music. 


TABLE 7 
TYPES OF WORSHIP PROGRAM IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Ninety-four schools report concerning the types of worship program used 


in the week-day church schools; 5 schools do not report; 10 schools have no 
~ worship. 


Number of 
Types of Worship Program Schools 
BIEL AMM ORS IN TITOP LAI © el sein ane ’or she lacdiols wesialy Geach aat 70 
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When it comes to a consideration of the types of worship 
programs we discover that out of a total of 94 week-day church 
schools 70 have informal, 16 ritualistic, and 8 schools a com- 
bination of informal and ritualistic programs alternating from 


7 New York City. 
8 Dayton, Ohio. 
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one to the other. The fact of the teacher being a member of 
a titualistic church will in all probability influence the type of 
worship service. Seventy-four per cent of the schools report- 
ing have informal worship programs regularly and 8 per cent 
of the schools occasionally. These facts indicate that this 
type of program is by far the most common one. The informal 
worship program is not necessarily one with ritual entirely 
omitted. This term is used in the sense of being predomi- 
nantly informal or non-ritualistic, and is not necessarily one 
that lacks preparation, being a hit-or-miss affair. The best 
type of informal program requires equally as much preparation 
as the ritualistic program; and the latter is almost always con- 
fined to the denominational week-day church schools; however, 
occasionally it may be found in a small interdenominational 
school taught by a ritualistic teacher. The leaders in some 
week-day church schools pay so little attention to worship 
that their efforts in this direction can hardly be dignified by 
the term ‘‘worship program.”’ 


TABLE 8 


CHARACTER OF WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report concerning the character of the worship programs 
used in the week-day church schools; 14 schools do not report; 10 schools have 
no worship. Twenty-six schools report the use of two or more kinds of worship 
programs. 


Number of . 
Character of Worship Programs Schools 
Fapical yo 7te cai ete edie CG fare ta tavern wet ace re se ae cee a 46 
easoni ale LA ee Nii ns Ar ae ee ee BRP a 33 
Following ‘church yeatiny ss. tsi. oy 9 ee bes eee ei cimanrnln eos 13 
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Forty-six week-day church schools use the topical, 33 the 
seasonal, 13 the church year, and 23 combine topical, seasonal 
and church-year worship programs. By topical worship pro- 
gram is meant one built around some such topic as gratitude 
or loyalty; by seasonal, one built around the seasons of the 
year, such as Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, etc.; by church 
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year is meant a program built around the special days and 
seasons of the church year. A considerable number of schools 
use two or more kinds; 23 schools use various combinations of 
the three kinds described above. Quite a few schools use both 
the topical and seasonal service, the seasonal being in reality 
one type of the topical. The latter, which is used in the largest 
number of schools, very frequently grows out of the lesson 
theme of the day. For example, if the lesson theme for the 
day were “Steadfast to the End,” the worship topic might be 
“Loyalty.” Some programs are such poor excuses that they 
can hardly be classified under any of the above-mentioned 
categories. In some schools they seem to have little if any 
relation to the lesson for the day. In a few schools they are 
carefully planned in relation to the entire instructional pro- 
gram for the day. The topic of the worship service is either 
the same as that of the program of instruction and activities 
or it is definitely related to it. In some schools the entire pro- 
gram for the day is a unit; in others, especially where the various 
phases are planned by different persons, it becomes a mixture 
of unrelated parts. 


TABLE 9 


TIME OF PREPARATION OF WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-nine schools report regarding the time of preparation of the worship 
programs in the week-day church schools; 10 schools do not report; 10 schools 
have no worship program. 


Time of Preparation of Number of 
Worship Programs Schools 
Worship programs prepared week by week. ............00cceeeeeeces 46 
Worship programs prepared over considerable period of time (quarter, 

POU OTE Gee i bartels a ag ee OR atl PALE 27 
Worship programs uniform, hence little preparation .................. II 
Worship programs combinations of above...............ee0eeeeeeees 5 

VSS STs 2 CORRS hE SNE RI Oe a a Uae eR 89 


Out of a total of 89 schools 46 prepare their worship programs 
from week to week; 27, over a considerable period of time; 
Ii use a uniform or standard service which requires little or no 
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preparation; and 5 schools vary the time of preparation, which 
really means that occasionally they prepare it considerably 
ahead of time, but usually it is prepared when they get around 
to it. Fifty-two per cent of the schools prepare their pro- 
grams from week to week. This plan has decided limitations. 
It is very difficult to secure continuity when the worship services 
are prepared in this way. Also there is the temptation to 
neglect careful preparation, to be satisfied with whatever can 
be found on the spur of the moment, or to neglect preparation 
entirely. Finally there is danger of duplication, overlapping, 
and failure to utilize some of the best material, thus making 
it improbable that a broad, well-rounded plan will be carried 
out. What the above table really indicates is this: only 27 
week-day church schools out of the 89 reporting prepare their 
worship programs over a considerable period of time, either 
for the quarter, half year, or school year. In 62 schools they 
are prepared from week to week or the preparation is neglected 
entirely. Add to this the fact that ro schools provide no wor- 
ship at all and one begins to realize the neglect of one phase of 


TABLE to 
USE OF TEXTBOOKS BY PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
Section I 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS PROVIDED WITH TEXTBOOKS 


One hundred nine schools report as to whether pupils have use of textbooks. 
Four schools do not report the number of pupils enrolled. 








Number of Number of 
Use of Textbooks in Week- Week-Day Pupils 

Day Church Schools Schools Enrolled 
Week-day schools in which all pupils use text- 

books oie a tcarcats tee onion teehee Rede RM am Shy orale Naa ae 12,876 
Week-day schools in which part of pupils use 

TEXtDOOKS 55) US HAR Ge Rie Cette rear 9 rae Pas MER 4,380 
Week-day schools in which no pupils use text- 

hooks 345.006. cnc ae nae ee RS ek eee AST ec) snic a patie 11,769 

Total x its cb hanes pas Re ee ae ee TOO aii Sees 29,025 


* Two schools do not report the number of pupils in their schools. 
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the program of week-day religious education which is of equal 
importance with any other. Perhaps this condition would not 
be so serious if the teachers and directors were trained, but a 
large number are untrained and inexperienced, immature and 
unsupervised in the matter of planning, preparing, and con- 
ducting worship services with children and youth. 

In 57 week-day church schools all the pupils are provided 
with textbooks, 55 of these schools enrolling 12,876 pupils. 
In g schools enrolling 4,380 pupils a part of the pupils are pro- 
vided with texts. In 43 schools none of the pupils are so 
provided, 41 of these schools enrolling 11,769 pupils. The 
term ‘‘provided with textbooks” is used not in the sense of 
“paying for the textbooks” but in the sense of the pupils “‘hav- 
ing textbooks in their hands for their school work.’ Section 
II of Table to deals with the methods employed in financing 
the purchase of textbooks. Since we know that 11,769 pupils 
are not provided with them and that a part of the 4,380 pupils 
are not so provided, it is obvious that about 50 per cent of the 
29,025 pupils enrolled in 105 schools reporting do not have 
the use of textbooks. As far as the number of schools are 
concerned 60 per cent of them provide textbooks for all or part 
of their pupils. 

Some teachers and directors do not favor the practice of 
providing the pupils with textbooks. ‘They seem to think that 
if the teacher is provided, it is sufficient for the entire class. 
In many schools the teacher is provided with basic and not 
with supplementary materials. Some teachers feel that teach- 
ing religion is different from teaching public-school subjects. 
While it is necessary to provide textbooks for the pupils in 
secular geography it is not necessary in sacred geography; while 
it is necessary for the pupils in secular history it is not necessary 
in sacred history. Several schools, after a few years of expe- 
rience without textbooks, are now providing them for their 
pupils. 

In a number of schools the pupils have no textbooks because 
the lessons are being prepared by teachers and directors from 
week to week. These teachers are not satisfied with prevailing 
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lessons, so they write their own lessons. Some of them expect 
to have their lessons published after a time, after which the 
pupils will probably be provided with them. 

Some of the textbooks, such as The Abingdon Religious 
Education Texts and others, are mechanically on a par with 
those used in the public schools, but, on the other hand, there 
are many leaflets, pamphlets, and folders that cannot be dig- 
nified with the name “textbook.” ‘Religious truths should 
not suffer the indignity of being printed the mechanical in- 
feriors of the patent medicine folder.’”® The curriculum is 
discussed more fully in another chapter. 


Section II 


INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING TEXTBOOKS FOR PUPILS IN WEEK-= 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report as to whether pupils are provided with 
textbooks. Sixty-six schools use textbooks (57 schools in all classes and 9 
schools in some classes); 43 schools do not use textbooks. 

The 66 schools reporting the use of textbooks either in whole or in part 
report as to who provides the textbooks. 


Individuals and Organizations Number of 

providing Textbooks for Pupils Schools 
Church hs ee aes ee oe ia eee 32 
Prrpils gece tes eek a Beccles RAR enc iate han Ot cme ene eer 16 
Dunday schouks Green, Aten Shier e ne eee by enh GA Sys 4 
Church land pupils) Ses Sere cals, acne nee a ee a 4 
Board: of RelistoussE.ducation. 28: /20) les este ee an 2 
Pupils: and*weelk-day schoolocem tenth owes ce - oe sei tate stale 2 
Coumtilof Religious Education eco) na oe eee oe I 
Week-day church:schools usee cae, Oi Rie ct cece I 
Publicischoolsta. Gey awit iain en ea ie ti ee eek er ta ee I 
aston yeu we tea cate ee ac a ee Ant ard ee A a I 
Pupils‘and ‘Board (of Relisious, Education +4, enc eries: st tee I 
Pupils and Committee of Religious Education. ...............-. I 

Dota | i jithsdecta ls fe tode epee ol 2 be CALIENTE Tae ot Tae 66 


Section II of Table 10 shows that the following organizations 
and individuals furnish the textbooks for the pupils of the 
week-day church schools: church, Sunday school, Board of 


® Betts, George Herbert. The Curriculum of Religious Education, p. 20. Occasional Papers, Num- 
ber Two. Northwestern University, Chicago. 1920. 
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Religious Education, Committee of Religious Education, Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, week-day church school, public- 
school board of education, pupils, and pastor. In 88 per cent 
of the schools the textbooks are purchased with funds from 
one source (individual or organization), and in 12 per cent of 
the schools from two sources. Forty-eight per cent of the schools 
reporting state that the textbooks are furnished by the church, 
and 24 per cent of the schools state that they are furnished by 
the pupils. There is a feeling in some localities that the church 
ought to furnish the books free of charge just as the public 
school is doing in many cities and States. In some schools 
the pupils furnish their own books because the school or the 
organization responsible for the administration of the school 
feels unable financially to do so. In a few schools the pupils 
are asked to furnish their own books because the teachers and 
directors think the pupils will take better care of their books 
if they pay for them. In some schools where the books are 
furnished free of charge the pupils are held responsible for them. 
If a pupil loses or destroys a book, he is required to pay for it. 
Most schools furnish books free of charge to pupils who are 
too poor to purchase them. In one school’ the books are 
furnished by the public-school board of education. In this 
particular church school too per cent of the public-school pupils 
in grades one to ten are enrolled. The general tendency of the 
week-day church schools is to provide a higher grade of text- 
books than those used in the Sunday schools. In some instances 
the lesson material used in the week-day church schools is 
inexpensive, especially when it is put up in cheap pamphlet 
or leaflet form. The initial cost of high-grade textbooks is 
greater than that of cheap leaflets, but is more economical in 
the end, and it raises the school considerably in the estimation 
of the pupils. 

Out of a total of tog week-day church schools 82 attempt to 
secure lesson preparation on the part of their pupils and 27 
do not. This means that 25 per cent of the schools surveyed 


10 Camargo, Illinois. 
il Generally means home study. 
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TABLE 11 


LESSON PREPARATION EXPECTED OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning lesson preparation. Eighty-two 
schools attempt to secure lesson preparation; 27 do not. 


Lesson Preparation Number of 
Expected of Pupils Schools 
Pupils expected to prepare lessons at home........--+++++++++++ 50 
Pupils expected to prepare lessons at school.....-.+.-+++++++ +++ I5 
At home and ‘atischool iid) Gly ee eee ee one na eee IS 
At home’and: at Sunday. school, oai.4 4 0ipan ide eae eeite sis ee ule I 
In part (not indicated where)... 1.0... 6. eee e eee eee eee teers iI 
Total oI ERIS ON i ieee PaO soc tafe er arenas a 82 


do not attempt to secure lesson preparation. This ‘condition 
is due to a number of reasons, and a few of the most important 
follow: (1) in 43 schools the pupils are not provided with text- 
books, hence cannot study their lessons (in some instances assign- 
ments are made in the Bible); (2) parents are opposed to having 
the school work of their children increased, this being true 
especially where the week-day church school meets outside 
of regular public-school hours; (3) in some towns and cities 
the public school requires no home study of pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades, hence the week-day church school cannot 
require it, and the class period of the week-day church school is 
considered too valuable to be used for study; (4) teachers are 
afraid lest they require too much of their pupils and eventually 
lose them; (s) teachers say there is no use to require lesson 
preparation because they can’t get it. ! 

Sixty per cent of the schools reporting ask their pupils to 
prepare their lessons at home; this does not necessarily mean 
that 60 per cent of the schools succeed in getting home study. 
Table 12 deals with the amount of time pupils are expected 
to give to their lesson preparation. A very few schools make 
provision for supervised study during the class periods; this 
appears to be the greatest weakness in the study program of 
the schools and the point of attack in training pupils to pre- 
pare their lessons in religion as carefully as in geography or 
history. 
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TABLE 12 


AMOUNT OF TIME PUPILS ARE EXPECTED TO GIVE TO LESSON 
PREPARATION PER WEEK 


One hundred nine schools report concerning this item. Forty-six schools 
indicate the amount of time they expect pupils to give to lesson preparation. 
Thirty-six schools report no definite time requirement. Twenty-seven schools 
report no lesson preparation required. 


Amount of Time Pupils are 
Expected to Give to Lesson Number of 


Preparation per Week Schools 
IIIA Aer Lapeer eee age awe Thiele Vek PT a ae a7, 
I. 9 TTP ES Hm Meerkat Coty Wad Wine et eet Lute ed se O 
NPeLORYVOLU GER it oe ie) a mere Lv tL lit wos peadaacanh orice 5 ily tind eon oe 10 
Pa reeeMUT ULES Pena eae Arie aes GR Seiten NO Aah belt eles 4 
OU ie TICS SS peat OR es Rei me ae ee ae 15 
Pe AC AIUND ICs A samara hs Gi Pale ass Gist) ila hte a vanes tks Hoh aes Soa ae I 
Bere ANTUTECSRO AU etl al aa ha ata hs Aes: leh eMRGR om © chateeb LOL Ure 2 
Cee LN TALE oO AS, DPE AE ts ak di aR MRF RAO nM 8 
PETRI ea sum EAA en tetas se DLink Con tin « A 3 
Bey MO TITIULIDERU EY tae Me tates Le) opie iG am Mid gaits AUT Gea we ony eyuAkd I 
Rely UmCIMTTAUTTLI Oe rey her. yen Wau is ath ala Gio ig acu ekn “Nh hd ae. eek oe on 
LUD OPS AIR SAYA a AW Rae LR 73 
Statistical Measures 
POE REIT TTS RETA he BOA ok Dest Beha Lhe os cs tae RAAT os HS 19.5 minutes. 
[Las e igal ives pre eerie SSR ae es O minutes. 
RODE attire ie em tie, far) Malate oa: 39.2 minutes. 
(EAC a a Ta Yee eae ooh I 0 Vee Pe a a O minutes. 


By the amount of time per week expected of pupils for lesson 
preparation is meant both home and school study, or any other 
kind of study such as study in the Sunday school. In the 
two schools’ asking 300 minutes per week the pupils are asked 
to study 60 minutes per school day. In these two particular 
schools the classes are held five days per week, the same as the 
public-school classes. It should be borne in mind that most 
of the week-day classes meet only once or twice per week. If 
week-day classes met every school day, in all probability the 
amount of time asked for lesson preparation would be con- 
siderably higher. Fourteen schools attempt to secure 30 minutes 


* 300 minutes (60 minutes per school day). 
2 Roland and Randall, Iowa. 
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per week. While thirty minutes is not a large amount of time 
to be spent in the preparation of a lesson in religion, in all prob- 
ability it is more time than the average Sunday school com- 
mands for this purpose, and the preparation is of a higher grade, 
especially in schools having supervised study. 

Thirty-six schools have no definite time requirement. Some 
of these schools expect careful preparation, while others pay 
little attention to it. In a few schools the standard is that 
of the public school. If the preparation of a lesson in history 
in the public school requires thirty minutes, the pupil is expected 
to spend thirty minutes on the preparation of his lesson in 
religion. In the case of a considerable number of individual 
pupils who prefer religion to any other subject the lesson prep- 
aration is superior to that of the public school. 

Comparison of lesson preparation in week-day church school 
and public school.—Forty-one week-day church schools report 
that their lesson preparation is on a par with that of the public 
school; 63 schools report that it is not on a par (this includes 
the 27 schools requiring no lesson preparation); 1 school reports 
that it is on a par in part (in the case of some teachers); and 
4 schools do not report. An earlier table (10) shows that 43 
schools do not provide textbooks for their pupils. Under these 
conditions we would not expect the lesson preparation in these 
43 schools to be on a par with that of the public school where 
pupils are provided with textbooks. ‘This table (10) also shows 
that in g schools only a part of the pupils are provided with 
textbooks. It hardly seems probable that in 41 out of the 
remaining 57 schools, or in all but 16 schools, the lesson prep- 
aration should be on a par with that of the public school. Add 
to these facts the consideration that many pupils have never 
acquired the habit of preparing their lessons for the Sunday 
school, and that ro schools require only 15 minutes per week 
of lesson preparation, it is obvious that teachers are too opti- 
mistic regarding the lesson preparation of their pupils. A few 
causes responsible for the difficulty of securing a high grade 
of lesson preparation follow: (1) lack of home cooperation; 
(2) absence of supervised study; (3) the practice of promoting 
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pupils irrespective of whether they have done satisfactory work. 

Lesson assignment.—Seventy-four week-day church schools 
report that the lesson assignments are carefully and definitely 
made; 30 schools report that they are not carefully and definitely 
made (this includes the 27 schools requiring no lesson prep- 
aration); 3 schools report that they are in part carefully 
and definitely made; and 2 schools do not report. Of the teach- 
ers and directors employed in the 74 schools reporting that 
lesson assignments are carefully and definitely made a large 
number are untrained and inexperienced and hardly appreciate 
the meaning of “lesson assignments carefully and definitely 
made.’ Observation showed that only in a very few schools 
were pupils expected or required to take notes on the lesson 
assignments; they depended almost entirely on their memories. 
The problem attitude was not created. The problem to be 


TABLE 13 ; 


TYPES OF MEMORY WORK REQUIRED OF PUPILS IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred five schools report regarding the types of memory work required. 
Four schools do not report. Most schools require several types of memory 
work. 


Types of Memory Work Number of 
Required of Pupils Schools 
CEIDUUL SR eee eee aoe Soild Sean reg eP ae atte aPoun's Sere sds We ¥) folate ates 94 
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RACE CST he aac eile Wepre a te oua te Lose ie ts hs oie ts piace casa 21 
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attacked was not clear cut. The assignment did not indicate 
the method of procedure in attacking the problem. Unless 
these requirements are met it can hardly be said that assignments 
are carefully and definitely made. 

Every week-day church school provides a place in its instruc- 
tional program for a certain amount of memory work. The 
place of importance assigned to memory work varies in different 
schools. In some schools it occupies a place of major impor- 
tance, in others a place of minor importance. In schools using 
catechisms, memory work usually occupies a very important 
place in the program, often requiring almost the entire class 
period. In schools not using catechisms the amount of time 
allotted to memory work is generally less. This depends in 
part on the teacher, the objectives of the school, the age of 
the pupils, and the length of the class periods. 

With very few exceptions the week-day church schools re- 
quire two or more types of memory work. The three types 
common to the largest number of schools are: Scripture (94), 
hymns (71), and prayers (50). The types of memory work 
next in importance are: catechism (21), books of the Bible (14), 
and poetry (14). The types of memory work common to from 
one to four schools are: creeds, graces for table, literature, 
Bible history, the Golden Rule, definitions, names of bishops 
and church heroes, chronological Old Testament outlines, 
events in the life of Christ, genealogies, seasons of the Christian 
Year such as Epiphany, Whitsunday, etc., and the divisions 
of the Bible. 

The same relative importance is assigned to the memoriza- 
tion of biblical material as to the teaching of the Bible. Ii 
the teachers succeed in only getting pupils to memorize a cer- 
tain amount of biblical material, no matter whether the pupils 
are able to understand it, or whether it relates to their present 
experiences, they consider their work fairly successful. In 
some schools the pupils memorize only biblical material and 
prayers and hymns; in others, more extra-biblical material is 
memorized. 

Much of the memory material is not well chosen. It is neither 
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beautiful, intelligible to the child, nor directly related to his 
experiences. It is selected from the viewpoint of the adult, 
some of it being theological and doctrinal. Much of this ma- 
terial will be forgotten by the time the child is old enough for 
it to function in his life. A large number of schools follow the 
practice of selecting verses from the Bible here and there with- 
out giving the pupil a chance to memorize larger units. Too 
much of the memory material, even for the lower grades, deals 
with such concepts as sin, pardon, the blood of Christ, wounds, 
redemption, Satan, repentance, death, judgment, eternity, Holy 
Spirit, cross, and other related concepts. Much of the required 
memory work lacks motivation. Comparatively few schools 
realize the value of dramatization of Bible and other stories 
as a motivating force in memorization. Several schools are 
at present working on a program of memory material for each 
grade. A few schools require comparatively little memory work, 
but what they do require, both biblical and extra-biblical 


TABLE 14 


TYPES OF SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the social and recreational 
programs in their schools. Thirty-six schools report social and recreational 
programs; 73 schools report no social and recreational programs. In 3 schools 
the programs are limited to the first three grades. Twenty-six schools report 
the nature of the social and recreational activities. A number of schools 
provide several types of activities. 


Types of Social and Number of 
Recreational Activities Schools 
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material, is suited to the interests and capacities of the pupils. 
On the whole the memory work in the week-day church schools 
is unrelated, overintellectualized, fragmentary, theological, and 
doctrinal. 

Out of a total of 109 schools 36 report social and recreational 
programs, and 73 report just the opposite. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the week-day church schools provide no social and 
recreational programs. There are several causes for this: 
(1) many teachers and directors feel that the public school 
with its gymnasiums and supervised play adequately provides 
for this phase of the pupil’s life; (2) in some instances the church 
is providing a social and recreational program apart from the 
week-day church school; (3) the instructional and worship pro- 
grams are considered more important than the social and recre- 
ational programs; (4) comparatively few teachers and directors 
are trained in the theory and technique of this sort of program. 

The types of social and recreational activities used in the 
week-day church schools are as follows: games, parties and 
picnics, gymnasium, dramatization, marching and _ singing, 
manual- and handwork, trips and hikes, lunches, roller-skating 
and scout activities; the types most commonly used are games, 
parties and picnics. 

The social and recreational program provided by most schools 
is very simple. In some schools it is a part of the regular class 
period, while in others it is provided outside of class periods. 
In some schools where it is a part of the class period the time 
devoted to it is very brief. In some schools these activities 
consist simply of a luncheon, the dramatization of a Bible story, 
a few games, or a few minutes of handwork. Very few denom- 
inational schools provide well-planned and well-directed social 
and recreational programs. Many of the denominational schools 
have no trained leaders for this type of program; in the larger 
interdenominational schools the great difficulty seems to be 
lack of time. The teaching and administrative duties of these 
teachers and directors are so heavy that they have little time 
for planning and directing such a program for hundreds of 


pupils. 
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In at least two schools'® visited the pupils are served a 
luncheon every week (classes meet only one hour per week); 
one school uses practically its entire budget in providing weekly 
luncheons for its pupils. There is a general lack of appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of a social and recreational program 
vitally related to the entire program of the week-day church 
school. The significance in religious education of the play 
instincts such as ‘‘creation, rhythm, hunting, fighting, nurture, 
curiosity, and team play,’’* is commonly overlooked. 


TABLE 1 


TYPES OF SOCIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY PUPILS 
OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred five schools report regarding social service activities. ‘Thirty- 
eight schools report social service programs; 67 schools report no social service 
programs. Four schools do not report. 


Types of Social Number of 

Service Activities Schools 
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Out of a total of ro5 schools reporting, 38 have social service 
programs. The types of social service activities engaged in 
by the pupils of these schools are: giving, seasonal activities, 
missions, making things for others, visiting hospitals, chorus, 
choir, and carol singing, helpful deeds, trips to Orphan and 
Old Folks’ Homes, decorating for parties, and daily good turn. 
The most common types of service are: giving, seasonal activ- 
ities, and missions. 

13 Chicago, Illinois, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


14 Reprinted from Play in Education, by Joseph Lee, p. 13. By permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1921. 
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Sixty-three per cent of the schools report no such programs, 
but this does not tell the whole story. In many of the 38 schools 
the service activities can hardly be dignified by the name of 
social-service program. ‘The service activities are occasional, 
spasmodic, and ungraded. Teachers and directors permit or 
encourage the pupils to follow the path of least resistance. 
The result is service activities limited to Thanksgiving baskets, 
Christmas dinners, and collections for missions. Some of the 
service programs in the week-day church schools are little 
more than a duplication of the Sunday school program and 
seem to be patterned after it. 

The small percentage of schools providing service programs, 

Dae their meagerness, constitutes one of the greatest weak- 


TABLE 16 


ATTEMPTS MADE IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS TO CARRY 
IDEALS OF INSTRUCTION INTO EVERYDAY PRACTICE 


Seventy-nine schools report as to whether they make an attempt to carry 
the ideals of instruction into everyday practice. Seventy-five schools report 
attempts to carry ideals of instruction into everyday practice; 4 schools report 
no such attempts. Thirty schools do not report. Forty-eight schools report 
that they attempt to carry ideals of instruction in everyday practice by means 
of instruction. 


Attempts Made to Carry Ideals of Number of 

Instruction into Everyday Practice Schools 
By means of: service: 0 cy 6.5 ee vainly so ete oo ithe ir tice ta eons 18 
By means of exhortation... 0050.6 eee eee tee cae eee e eee ee 9 
By means of supervision of conduct. .........-+- +e essere reese 9 
By means of pupils checking and reporting on conduct.......... 7 
By means of conversation and personal conferences.........---. 3 
By means of habit stories. ........... 00. c eee rece rece t er eeeee 2 
By means of church loyalty. ............. 2 esse eee eee ee eee I 
By means of devotion to church. .......---- esse eee eee eees I 
By means of personal influence... ........---+ esse eee tree eens I 
By means of dramatization. ........- 200 es seen eee eee eer eeeee I 
By means of class discussions. ..... 1.6.2 eee ees e eects cence I 
By means of cooperation with home, public school, and Sunday 

School 50s kc se Fk ee WOT dg Se AT eo epetia etre Tn e e sip aoa I 

By: means of prayer. \s/Aaw vd; oo ete cone ae ae ieee ean ee ame I 


By/means of clubss .). 022: sos ss Saw in as oe ie oe ees I 
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nesses in the entire program of week-day religious education. 
Many schools stop short of developing Christian skills and habits, 
of being schools of Christian living. The writer discovered 
less than a dozen well-planned and well-directed social service 
programs in the 109 schools surveyed. It is only fair to say 
that some teachers and directors would provide such activities, 
but they are unable to do so because of overcrowded teaching 
schedules and administrative duties. 

Seventy-five out of 79 week-day church schools attempt to 
carry the ideals of instruction into everyday practice. This 
is done in a variety of ways, such as by means of service, exhor- 
tation, supervision of pupils’ conduct, pupils checking up their 
own conduct, conversation and personal conferences, habit 
stories, church loyalty, devotion to church, personal influence, 
dramatization, class discussions, cooperation with home, coopera- 
tion with public and Sunday schools, prayer, and boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. 

Forty-eight schools report that they attempt to carry the 
ideals of instruction into everyday practice by means of instruc- 
tion. This statement indicates the meagerness of the expres- 
sional program of many week-day church schools. These 
schools are content to instruct the pupils about conduct and 
service but they do not take the pains to supervise and direct 
the moral conduct of the pupils through a program of social 
service activities. 

A few schools are doing effective work through service projects, 
supervising the conduct of pupils, personal conferences, dram- 
atization, and cooperation with other agencies such as the 
home, the public school, and the Sunday school, but these are 
the exceptions. Observations and inquiries indicate that most 
schools confine their supervision of the pupils to the regular 
class periods. Comparatively few schools take the motivation 
and functioning of the ideals of instruction seriously. A great 
many schools still hold to the theory that if the pupils are taught 
the Bible, the inevitable result will be properly motivated 
character and conduct. Many week-day church schools are 
preparatory schools rather than schools of actual Christian 
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living. It is hoped that the ideals of instruction will function 
some time in the future. 

In a large number of schools when the question was asked, 
“Ts there an attempt made to carry the ideals of instruction 
into everyday practice?” the answer was almost invariably 
in the affirmative. Many teachers and directors explained 
that this is the most important part of the program. How- 
ever, when the question was put, “In what ways?” the answers 
often given were “‘By means of instruction,’ “By means of 
exhortation,” etc., which indicated very clearly that most 
schools stop short before they have achieved right habits, moral 
conduct, and Christian living. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


THE physical equipment of the week-day church schools 
should be in harmony with their objectives and program. In 
order to learn whether the physical equipment was adapted to 
a program of instruction, worship, study, and expressional 
activities, information was sought regarding the following items: 

Buildings.—Location, desirability of neighborhood, general 
appearance, toilets and lavatories, fire protection, heating and 
ventilation, sanitary conditions and adequacy of size. 

Classrooms.—Type of rooms, artificial light, window space, 
unilateral lighting, cleanliness of floors and furniture, decora- 
tion, and free from annoyance and danger to health. 

Equipment.—Type of seating, its suitability to size of pupils, 
tables or tablet armchairs, number of musical instruments and 
whether each room was provided with one, blackboards, maps, 
religious pictures, models, stereographs, hymn books and record 
materials. 

Library.—Types of books (professional, reference and sup- 
plementary textbooks), availability, care and use of library. 

Information regarding buildings, classrooms, equipment, and 
library will help us to judge whether or not the physical equip- 
ment of the week-day church schools is such as to make or mar 
the program of week-day religious education. 

Eighty-one out of 1og schools meet entirely or in part in 
churches; 16 in public school buildings; 23 in parish and com- 
munity houses; two in Y. M. C. A. buildings; one each in a 
hall, parochial school building, store, own building, and a gym- 
nasium. 

Sixty-nine out of tog week-day church schools meet in churches 
entirely; to in public-school buildings; 16 in parish and com- 
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TABLE 17 


BUILDINGS USED BY WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR 
| SCHOOL PURPOSES 


One hundred nine schools report regarding the kinds of building used. Ninety- 
seven schools use one kind of building. Ninety-four schools report the use 
of 139 buildings. Fifteen schools indicate the kinds of buildings used but do 
not indicate the number. Twelve schools report the use of two or three kinds 
of buildings. 


Number of Schools 





Meeting Entirely Number of Schools ' Total Number 
or in Part in Kind Using One Kind of Buildings 
Kinds of of Building as of Building as _ Used of Kind 
Buildings Used Indicated Indicated Indicated, 
hurches ne pees ee STi hum Te eee GO aus ooh. ee eer ee 93 
Public schools 3.42.50. TOR AG UG eae meat TOMoars wae ae eee 19 
Parish and Community 
Houses ss iis hr eae PERC DAT re Sapna L6'isk hia eee 21 
Yc ovis A UA DIM e se neo teers ny eee pate Rn 4 is. Mea 6. I 
Liatls Mae eee eas ne Tee HS oh tee ee en eRe Lis eee Dil Ss elses I 
Parochial school (buildingsy't) 320 2bae ween Ts ae I 
Stores7. us eek wl Mere TUS UA noel ie ORES fea a ae ea ee I 
Own buildings......... | MR eer Sa Or a Nae ree I 
CTY TIN ASIIS weet eciet LS ia5. ce cys ee eee O iissit tate atest ves eines I 
Wotals <3 sinc ce settee dere le alee eee Oude ns Sree aes 1700" 


munity houses; and 1 each in a hall and a parochial school 
building. 

Ninety-four schools report the use of an aggregate of 139 
buildings; these are distributed as follows: churches, 93; public 
schools, 19; parish and community houses, 21; one each in a 
Y. M. C. A. building, a hall, parochial school building, store, 
own building, and a gymnasium. 

Some of the outstanding facts revealed by the above table 
are as follows: (1) the three kinds of building most commonly 
used for the week-day church school are churches, parish and 
community houses, and public-school buildings; (2) church 
buildings are used by more schools than all other buildings com- 
bined; (3) already 16 schools meet entirely or in part in the 
public-school buildings; (4) one school has erected special build- 
ings near the public schools for the week-day church school; 


* Table should be read as follows: Eighty-one schools meet entirely or in part in church buildings; 
69 schools use church buildings exclusively; a total of 93 church buildings are used; etc. 
** Fifteen schools do not report the number of buildings used. 
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(5) the great majority of schools meet in buildings not suited 
to an educational program (churches, parish and community 
houses, Y. M. C. A. buildings, halls, stores and gymnasiums). 

Why does such a large percentage of the week-day church 
schools meet in church buildings? The following are a few of 
the reasons: (1) it is the natural thing to do. All other religious 
instruction is given in the church, so why not week-day religious 
instruction? Since the church is responsible for week-day 
religious education the natural and logical thing to expect is 
that the church building will be used to house the school; (2) 
in some towns and cities there is opposition to the use of public 
school buildings, due to the principle of the separation of church 
and state; (3) in many places the church building is the only 
building that can be secured for the purpose of week-day reli- 
gious education; (4) from the standpoint of rent and janitor 
service it is the most economical to use the church building, 
although not necessarily from the standpoint of heating and 
sanitation; (5) the church building with its special type of 
architecture, decorations, musical instruments, associations, and 
other equipment, is considered more suitable for a program of 
religious education, especially for the worship service. 

What are the reasons for the fact that already sixteen out 
of one hundred and nine week-day church schools meet entirely 
or in part in public-school buildings? A few of the most im- 
portant reasons are listed: (1) the physical equipment of the 
public school in most instances is far superior to that of the 
churches, parish or community houses, or any other building 
in the community, for here standard conditions are required 
with respect to lighting, ventilation, heating, seating, sanita- 
tion, and many other matters; (2) the location of the public 
school is often more central than that of the church buildings, 
and in several week-day church schools meeting in the churches 
the lower grades had to be discontinued because of distance 
and weather conditions; (3) economy of time, for it requires 
considerable, especially for the lower grades in winter weather, 
even though the distance from the public school to the churches 
is only a block or two, and since most of the week-day schools 
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meet during regular public-school time the matter of saving 
time is no small consideration; (4) in several instances! the 
week-day church schools have been organized largely through 
the efforts of the superintendent of public schools, and naturally 
these men prefer to have religious instruction given under the 
most favorable conditions, as they feel responsible for the pupils 
during public-school hours, hence they favor the use of public- 
school buildings. 

Almost invariably the week-day church schools meeting 
in public-school buildings are interdenominational schools, 
but in at least two schools” visited this was not the case. In 
both instances the schools were located in towns in which there 
was only one denomination represented. 

Parish and community houses are used both for denomina- 
tional and interdenominational schools. The parish and com- 
munity houses are generally better equipped for an educational 
program than the churches. This is especially true of the 
buildings erected within the last few years. 

Other kinds of buildings such as gymnasiums, stores, Y. M. 
C. A., and halls are used for various reascns among which are: 
accessibility and desirability of location, freedom from denom- 
inationalism, administrative convenience, inability to secure any 
other building. 

Location of building in which week-day church schools meet. 
—QOne hundred nine schools report concerning the location 
of their buildings. One hundred three schools report that 
their buildings are located in desirable neighborhoods; two 
schools report that their buildings are located in undesirable 
neighborhoods; four schools in desirable neighborhoods in part. 
By desirable neighborhood is meant one that is free from annoy- 
ance and danger to health. In one instance a junk dealer 
lived next to the parochial school building in which the week- 
day classes were held, and he had an ill-smelling junk pile within 
a few feet of the school building. In another instance a barn- 
yard adjoined the church; pupils used the rear side door and 


1 Polo and Belvidere, Illinois. 
2 Roland and Randall, Iowa. 
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could not enter the building without inhaling the foul odor. 
In a few instances street and railway traffic interfered with the 
school work. But as a rule the buildings used by the week- 
day church schools are generally located in desirable neighbor- 
hoods; the accessibility of the buildings has already been 
discussed. 

General appearance of buildings.—One hundred nine 
schools report regarding the general appearance of the build- 
ings. Seventy-nine schools report that the general appearance 
of their buildings is good; 22 schools that it is fair; 2 schools 
that it is poor; 5 schools that it is fair and good; and 1 school 
that it is poor, fair, and good. By general appearance of the 
building is meant the type of architecture and the condition of 
the building. Most teachers and supervisors are over-optimistic 
regarding the general appearance of their buildings.. That of 
most churches was good. But we are not concerned here with 
the suitability of the buildings to a program of week-day reli- 
gious education as this question will recelve treatment under 
the subject of classrooms and equipment. 

Toilets and lavatories.—One hundred nine schools report 
regarding toilets and lavatories. One hundred schools are pro- 
vided with toilets and lavatories; 8 schools are not provided; 
and 1 school is provided in part. Where week-day church 
schools meet in public-school buildings the matter of toilets 
and lavatories usually does not present any problem. Public 
schools often provide shower baths in addition to toilets and 
lavatories. The same thing might be said regarding the general 
appearance and location of the buildings, fire protection, heat- 
ing, ventilation, lighting, decoration, janitor service, and many 
other items. From the standpoint of physical equipment the 
public-school buildings are almost invariably superior to the 
church buildings for educational purposes. It is not uncom- 
mon to find toilets and lavatories inconveniently located with 
reference to the classrooms, and in several week-day schools 
the toilets are outside of the building entirely. Too many 
schools have inadequate toilet facilities; in a few instances this 
means that boys and girls use the same toilets. 


: 
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Fire protection.—One hundred nine schools report regard- 
ing the fire protection in their buildings. One hundred two 
schools report that their buildings are provided with adequate 
fire protection; 4 schools report inadequate fire protection; and 
3 schools report adequate fire protection in some buildings and 
inadequate in others. By adequate fire protection is meant 
a sufficient number of exits, fire escapes, and sprinklers to meet 
the city or town requirements with regard to building and fire 
laws. There is comparatively little danger from fire in many 
churches, since they are brick or stone buildings, some being 
fireproof. Public-school buildings are generally adequately 
provided with fire protection. In addition pupils are given 
fire drills in order that they might be able to empty the build- 
ings aS soon as possible in case of fire. It appears that this 
might be a good practice in some of the larger week-day church 
schools meeting in the churches or other buildings. 

Heating and ventilation.—One hundred nine schools report 
concerning heating and ventilation. Ninety-six schools report 
adequate heating and ventilation; ro schools inadequate; 3 
schools adequate in some buildings and inadequate in others. 
The problem of heating and ventilation which is still an un- 
solved problem in the public schools is far more so in churches 
and other buildings. The heating and ventilation in public- 
school buildings is much superior to that of many church and 
other buildings. The problem becomes acute when week-day 
church schools are compelled to meet in church auditoriums 
which is not an uncommon thing. It is not only difficult to 
secure the proper temperature (68 degrees Fahrenheit), but it 
is expensive for the small church; in several schools visited the 
temperature was so low that the pupils had to keep on their 
wraps. The ventilation of the buildings is often either neglected 
or overlooked. In several instances teachers and _ directors 
facetiously stated that there was too much ventilation (build- 
ings were poorly constructed, old, and drafty). In a number 
of schools doors and windows were in need of attention (doors 
needed oil and planing; windows could not be used for ven- 
tilating purposes and needed shades.) In a considerable num- 
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ber of schools there was a noticeable lack of humidity (it should 
be about 50 per cent; 105 per cent is the point at which precip- 
itation begins).° 

Sanitary requirements.—One hundred nine schools report 
regarding the sanitary conditions of their buildings. Ninety- 
three schools report that all sanitary requirements are met; 
14 schools that they are not met; and 2 schools that they are 
met in some of the buildings. In sanitary requirements are 
included such items as temperature, light, air, toilets, lav- 
atorles, seating, and condition of building. The purpose of 
the question, ‘‘Are all sanitary requirements met?’ was to 
secure information in summary form regarding the general 
health situation. The question was generally answered on 
the basis of the approval of the buildings by the board of health 
or special health officer. The fact that classes often met in 
damp basements, the fact that buildings were overcrowded, 
poorly lighted, heated, ventilated and located, compels the 
writer to say that the sanitary conditions in some buildings 
used by the week-day church schools would not be tolerated 
for a day by the public-school authorities. 

Adequacy of buildings.—One hundred nine schools report 
concerning the adequacy of their buildings. Ninety-six schools 
report that their buildings are adequate to accommodate the 
pupils; 10 schools report inadequate buildings; and 3 schools 
report that some of the buildings are adequate, others are in- 
adequate. By the adequacy of the buildings is meant whether 
the buildings are large enough to accommodate the pupils 
enrolled in the week-day church schools. Most buildings are 
adequate to accommodate the pupils, but when we come to 
the discussion of the classrooms we find another situation. 
Where class periods are distributed throughout the day so that 
not more than one or two classes are held at the same period 
the buildings are usually adequate, but where the entire school 
—especially if it is a large one—meets at the same period, which 
occasionally happens immediately at the close of the public- 


8 Sears, J. B. Classroom Organization and Control, p. 269. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1918, 
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school day, a considerable number of buildings must be classi- 
fied as inadequate. 


TABLE 18 


TYPES OF CLASSROOM AND NUMBER OF RECITATIONS PER 
WEEK HELD IN SEVERAL TYPES OF ROOM 


One hundred nine week-day church schools report concerning the types of 
classroom, and the number of class recitations per week held in the several 


types of classroom. 
Number of Recita- 





Number of Schools Number of Schools tions Per Week Held 

Types of Using Type of Class- Using One Type of in Types of Class- 

Classroom rooms as Indicated Classroom Only room as Indicated 
Pulbinclosed() sta ee Onur en me neat OO Me eine snes 1567 
Partially inclosed..... TOPPER Ue RCI ee Zi Wine en RN ses ory 36 
Open audience....... CL ny RPE PRL TA puns caer tre 143 
ELOCALGy ete eateries Reseda rept nc Unter an na PCP AE LA beet be Aig ot 1746 


The types of classroom used by the week-day church schools 
have been classified by the writer as follows: (1) fully inclosed 
rooms; (2) partially enclosed rooms; (3) open audience rooms. 
Ninety-two out of 1rog schools use fully inclosed rooms entirely 
or in part; 1to schools partially inclosed rooms entirely or in 
part; 35 schools open audience rooms entirely or in part. Sixty- 
six schools use fully inclosed rooms exclusively; 2 schools 
partially inclosed rooms exclusively; and 14 schools open audi- 
ence rooms exclusively. <A total of 1,567 class recitations per 
week are held in fully inclosed rooms; 36 in partially inclosed 
rooms, and 143 in open audience rooms. | 

The above table indicates that a large percentage of class 
recitations in week-day church schools are held in fully inclosed 
rooms—1,567, or 8g per cent of the total. This favorable 
showing with regard to the use of fully inclosed rooms is due 
primarily to two reasons: (1) a large number of class recita- 
tions are held in public-school buildings, which always implies 
fully inclosed rooms; in the week-day school* having the largest 
number of class recitations per week (408), most of the classes 
are held in public-school buildings; in another week-day school? 


‘Calumet District, Indiana, including Hammond, Whiting and Indiana Harbor. 
5 Mansfield, Ohio. 7 
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60 class recitations per week are held in public-school buildings, 
while in still another’ 56, and so on in a decreasing number; 
(2) class recitations are distributed throughout the day with 
only one or two classes meeting at the same time; however, 
in some of these fully inclosed rooms, which we have inter- 
preted to mean individual classrooms, two or three classes 
meet simultaneously, depending on the size of the classes and 
the size of the rooms. 

Twenty-one schools use open audience rooms in part and 14 
exclusively, a total of 143 class recitations being held in open 
audience rooms. This often means that a number of classes 
meet in the same room simultaneously, usually immediately 
after school or the last hour of the public-school day. On the 
whole it must be said that the classrooms used by the week- 
day church schools are far superior to those used by the Sunday 
schools. 

Artificial light.—One hundred nine week-day church schools 
report concerning the use of artificial light. Eighty-three 
schools report that no artificial light is required in their build- 
ings during full daylight; 23 schools that it is required; 3 schools 
that it is required in some buildings and not in others. In 
schools using public-school buildings artificial light is not used 
during full daylight, since in most instances where the week-day 
classes are held in public-school buildings they are held during 
regular school hours. Twenty-six schools report that artificial 
light is required during full daylight. It would be far better 
for the eyes of pupils if a number of additional schools used 
artificial light during full daylight or provided other classrooms 
with better lighting. In some schools the artificial light is 
inadequate; in others it is poorly arranged. 

Window space.—One hundred six schools report regarding 
the window space. Eighty-eight schools report adequate win- 
dow space (one fifth of the floor space); 18 schools inadequate 
window space, and 3 schools do not report on this item. Since 
81 week-day church schools meet in church buildings either 
entirely or in part, it is necessary to examine the window space 


6 Sidney, Ohio. 
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of church buildings. Generally, the larger church rooms such 
as departmental rooms are provided with adequate window 
space. This cannot be said, however, of the small rooms in- 
tended for individual classrooms. Many of these small class- 
rooms have only one window, some having none whatever. 
Basements generally are inadequately provided with window 
space. Even though churches have adequate window space 
this does not necessarily mean that they have adequate light 
even during full daylight. This leads to another point too 
important to be overlooked. We refer to the fact that most 
churches at present still have stained or colored-glass windows. 
While the design of some of these windows may be very fine 
it is certainly not conducive to the best health of the pupils 
to require them to do their work under these limitations. Many 
rooms have adequate window space but the windows are poorly 
arranged. In, some instances eyestrain might be relieved by 
window shades. 

Unilateral lighting.—One hundred one schools report regard- 
ing unilateral lighting (lighting from one side); 8 schools do 
not report. All or part of the rooms used in 57 schools have 
unilateral lighting; 44 schools do not have any classrooms with 
unilateral lighting. Fifty-five schools report a total of 147 
classrooms with unilateral lighting. In all the 1og week-day 
church schools visited, the writer fails to recall a half dozen 
classrooms in buildings other than public-school buildings that 
were on a par with public-school classrooms from the stand- 
point of unilateral lighting. It is not uncommon to find rooms 
with windows on opposite sides, or rooms with windows on 
three sides; or rooms in which pupils had to face the light. The 
latter might be remedied in some cases since the seating in 
church rooms is generally not stationary. In some schools 
where there is adequate window space and the light comes 
from one side there is still inadequate light because of the stained 
or colored glass. 

Janitor service.—One hundred nine schools report regarding 
the janitor service in their buildings. Eighty-five schools report 
that floors and furniture are kept clean and free from dust and 
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dirt; 21 schools that they are not; 3 schools, in some buildings 
and not in others. It was very evident that the women had 
higher standards of cleanliness than the men. Conditions 
described as good by men were described as fair or unsatis- 
factory by women. In some instances the teacher is her own 
janitor although this is comparatively rare. Most church and 
public-school buildings are now provided with furnaces which 
makes the heating proposition a simpler although not always 
a more economical arrangement. In some schools it was neces- 
sary for the teacher to supplement the efforts of the janitor. 
There are, of course, some things which the janitor cannot do 
but which must be done by the teacher herself, such as main- 
taining a proper temperature, sufficient fresh air, etc. In a 
considerable number of schools the sweeping and mopping of 
floors, the dusting and arranging of furniture, and the elim- 
ination of much unnecessary material, would not only improve 
the general appearance of the rooms but stimulate a higher 
erade of conduct on the part of the pupils and improve sanitary 
conditions. In a few cases schools had janitors who were not 
at all dependable. 

Decoration of rooms.—One hundred nine schools report 
regarding the decoration of the classrooms. Forty-eight schools 
report that classrooms are attractively decorated with pictures 
and paintings; 51 schools that classrooms are not attractively 
decorated; 2 schools that some rooms are attractively decorated 
while others are not. There appears to be a decided lack of 
appreciation in most week-day church schools of the value 
in religious education of high-grade pictures and paintings for 
the stimulation of the pupil’s imagination. This is true not 
only as far as the decoration of classrooms is concerned but 
also pertaining to the use of pictures in the course of study. 
Quite a number of churches still have the practice of decorating 
their classrooms with the pictures of former pastors, confirma- 
tion classes, and church buildings. Many schools decorate 
their classrooms with the pictures made by the pupils them- 
selves. Sometimes these pictures are artistic; more often they 
are not. Very few schools have their classrooms decorated 
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with the pictures of high-grade artists. “Christ in the Temple” 
is used perhaps more than any other picture for classroom 
decoration. 

Desirability of classrooms.—One hundred nine schools report 
on the desirability of their classrooms. One hundred three 
schools report that their classrooms are free from annoyance 
and danger to health; 4 schools that they are not; 2 schools 
report that some rooms are and that others are not. The most 
common causes of annoyance are the following: (1) street and 
railway traffic; (2) other meetings held simultaneously in adjoin- 
ing rooms, especially in church buildings; (3) special evening 
meetings, such as church dinners which make it impossible 
for them to meet in their regular class rooms; (4) interruptions 
by officers, directors, visitors, and others. The most common 
conditions endangering the health of the pupils are the fol- 
lowing: (1) inadequate and poorly arranged lighting; (2) poor 
ventilation; (3) lack of proper temperature; (4) unsatisfactory 
seating arrangements; (5) neglect of condition of floors and 
furniture; (6) use of damp basements; (7) overcrowded class- 
rooms. | 


TABLE 19 


TYPES AND SUITABILITY OF SEATING USED IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


_ One hundred eight schools report as to the type of seating used and whether 
it is suited to the size of the pupils. One school does not report. 


Section I 


TYPES OF SEATING USED 


Number of 
Types of Seating Schools 
Chairs exclusively 52) hiic/eie coe bie elite tee i rad aes near aie 79 
Desks exclusively 2.0. 0 i ie or a aha tae Cees II 
Pews- and ‘chairs; . dc. wb 0./0 slide ea i eee ee ss er II 
Desks:and. chairs i. ss4i3 ui adeaece4 5 @ tee cee: are kes 5 
Pews, desksi.and chaits 9).0).4 cca! se a ek Merete Aer a a orale 2 
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SUITABILITY OF SEATING 


Number of 
Suitability of Seating Schools 
DUILECL CMSIZCRILIDLIPHSiie sia de ais cdc abd ae uta ee kin Paver ate eae ane 58 
[IVP Pere en ti iors tu ayia) ¢, Gee Mahi MENA ea RR Rane LEEPER oA asics CIE ay A 31 
Artin Veeitee ae Mera tel bac tsi ass seins obec tie hove, Uae aie as 19 
Lia ed Oy BO TEA* 0 oh pan) LDR A SE RST Oe SRR ERIE SO A ar 108 


The following types of seating are used in the week-day 
church schools: (1) chairs; (2) desks; (3) pews. The type of 
seating common to the largest number of schools is chairs; 
only 1z out of 108 schools do not use chairs. Eleven schools 
use school desks exclusively. With four exceptions’ these 11 
schools use public-school buildings. Four schools have each 
equipped a room with regular school desks. Few schools pro- 
vide tablet armchairs; with few exceptions the chairs are plain 
and inexpensive, either folding or otherwise. The chairs are 
seldom equipped with rubber or metal tips to prevent noise. 
Considerable nervousness both on the part of teachers and 
pupils could be avoided if tips were provided for the chairs 
or the floor covered with some type of linoleum or cork. Gen- 
erally, the chairs are separate and movable although in some 
schools three, five, or more chairs have been fastened together. 
In one school providing tablet arm chairs the arm was so large 
and heavy that each chair had to be weighted down with a 
brick. No school uses pews exclusively but 13 use them in 
part. These pews were made for adults, and occasionally the 
children of the lower grades can hardly see above them. The 
pews provide no opportunity for writing or other work unless 
the pupils kneel on the floor and write on the pews. 

Fifty-eight out of 108 schools report that their seating is 
suited to the size of the pupils; 31 schools report uniform seat- 
ing, which means adult chairs and pews not suited to the size 
of the pupils; 19 schools report that their seating is partially 
suited. The latter statement may mean one of two things: 


7 Batavia, Illinois (1); Caldwell, New Jersey (1); Ripon, Wisconsin (2). 
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(1) that the seating is suited to the size of the pupils in some 
buildings and not suited in other buildings; (2) or that the 
adult type of seating is suited to the older grades. By seating 
suited to the size of the pupils is meant at least two sizes of 
seating; small chairs or desks for the pupils of the first four 
or five grades, and larger or adult chairs or desks for the pupils 
of the older grades. A few schools using chairs had three or 
four sizes. Forty-nine per cent of the week-day church schools 
use seating either entirely or in part unsuited to the size of their 
pupils. This is one of the great defects in the equipment oi 
classrooms in the week-day church schools. Where periods are 
short and interspersed with marching, games, or other expres- 
sional activities the situation is not so serious, but where periods 
are from fifty to sixty minutes in length and pupils remain in 
their seats most of the period the situation becomes intolerable 
for pupils in the lower grades. It hardly seems possible that 
31 week-day church schools should permit the use of uniform 
seating for the pupils of all grades enrolled in the week-day 
schools in an age when the public school provides seating suited 
exactly to the various ages and sizes of pupils. 


TABLE 20 


CLASSROOMS EQUIPPED WITH TABLES AND TABLET 
ARM CHAIRS 


One hundred one schools report whether they have tables and tablet arm 
chairs in addition to desks reported in the preceding table; 8 schools do not 
report. 


Equipment of Number of 

Class Rooms Schools 
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The outstanding facts revealed by the above table (20) are 
as follows: (1) the large percentage of week-day church schools 
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using tables rather than desks or tablet arm chairs; (2) the 
comparatively large number of schools using neither desks, 
tables, nor arm chairs. Several types of tables are used in the 
schools: the small round table, the large, long rectangular table, 
and a new ‘type of table constructed especially for use in the 
week-day schools. This special table is also rectangular in 
form but narrower than most tables; it is usually the width of 
two nine- or twelve-inch boards and long enough to accom- 
modate from four to six pupils. The height varies, some schools 
having only one size, others having two or three sizes, accord- 
ing to the size of the pupils. These tables are variously arranged. 
Most schools arrange them parallel to one another. One school® 
arranged them in the form of a square with one side open. 

The fact that 21 schools provided neither tables, desks, nor 
tablet arm chairs appears to be a very serious defect in the 
equipment of the classrooms. Tables are used for writing, 
drawing, handwork of all kinds (cutting out pictures, pasting 
them in notebooks, coloring pictures, etc.), studying, making 
things for others, containers for Bibles, hymn books, notebooks, 
pictures, and other materials. Without tables much of the 
above-mentioned work becomes impossible or is seriously handi- 
capped. One school? provides lapboards, which is certainly 
better than nothing at all. 

Pianos, organs, violins, and victrolas are the kinds of musi- 
cal instruments used in the week-day church schools. Out 
of a total of 92 schools, 58 use pianos exclusively, 17 organs 
exclusively, and 17 schools use two kinds of musical instru- 
ments. Out of a total of 211 musical instruments used in 93 
schools, 132 are pianos, 47 are organs, 2 are victrolas, 1 is a 
violin and 29 are undesignated. Forty-nine schools report that 
all rooms are provided with musical instruments. Fifty-three 
schools report 169 rooms without instruments. Four schools 
report rooms without musical instruments but do not indicate 
the number of rooms. Ten schools do not use any musical 
instruments whatever. This is not due to the fact that they 


8 Dayton, Ohio. 
9 Tiffin, Ohio. 
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TABLE 21 


NUMBER AND KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS USED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SECTION I 
KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS USED 
Ninety-two out of 109 schools report as to the kinds of musical instruments 
used. ‘Ten schools use no musical instruments. Seven schools do not report 


the kinds of instruments used. 
Used in Follow- 


Kinds of Musical ing Number 

Instruments of Schools 
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SecTion II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS USED 


One hundred eight schools report on this item. Ten schools report no musical 
instruments. Five schools report musical instruments but do not state the 
total. Ninety-three schools use 211 musical instruments, 7 schools having 


29 instruments not designating the kind. 
Total Number of ~ 





Kinds of Musical Musical. Instru- 
Instruments ments Used 
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are opposed to the use of such but to the fact that either there 
is not an instrument available or that classes meet in public- 
school buildings and the use of an instrument is omitted in 
order to avoid annoyance to classes in adjoining rooms. When 
we speak of organs we refer to reed organs rather than to pipe 


organs; pipe organs are used only for special monthly or seasonal 
worship programs. 
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On the whole the week-day church schools are fairly well 
supplied with musical instruments. Even though there are 
169 rooms in 53 schools without musical instruments this does 
not mean that musical instruments are not available to these 
schools. In a number of schools the opening or worship service 
is conducted as a unit in the church auditorium or in one of the 
larger departmental rooms, after which pupils go to their respec- 
tive classrooms. Thus even though classrooms are not pro- 
vided with musical instruments generally every church has 
one or more instruments which are available to the schools. 
Generally the trouble is not with a lack of musical instruments 
but with the use of them. The teacher who is a pianist has 
decided advantages over the teacher who is not. This is espe- 
cially true of the teacher in the lower grades. Many schools 
fail to cultivate a taste for high grade instrumental and vocal 
music. Several schools’® are putting forth special efforts to 
develop Junior Choirs with excellent results. 

Blackboards.—One hundred nine schools report regarding 
blackboards. LEighty-eight schools report that their class- 
rooms are provided with suitable blackboards; 21 schools that 
their classrooms are not so provided. Ninety-six schools report 
a total of 295 blackboards. By suitable blackboards are meant 
blackboards large and accessible enough to meet the needs of 
the week-day church schools. Blackboards are generally used 
by teachers only, hence a small blackboard is considered adequate. 
In public-school buildings classrooms are usually provided with 
ample blackboard space, often two or three sides of the class- 
room being used for that purpose. In church buildings class- 
rooms are usually provided with a movable type of blackboard, 
the size being about three by five feet. Most schools consider 
their classrooms provided with suitable blackboards if there is 
just one per room. When we report that 88 schools are pro- 
vided with suitable blackboards it means that these 88 schools 
actually have blackboards, not that the schools have one black- 
board which is taken from room to room. Many schools use 
their blackboards so very little that the benefit derived there- 


*% Dayton, Ohio; New York City. 
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from is of slight value. Most schools use their blackboards 
very sparingly. But they might be used to good advantage 
in the assignment of lessons, spelling of difficult words, map 
work, memorization of hymns, poetry, Scripture, etc. 
Maps.—One hundred seven schools report regarding maps. 
Fifty-four schools report that all classrooms are provided with 
maps. Thirty-six schools report that some classrooms are 
provided with maps. Seventeen schools report that they have 
no maps whatever. Eighty schools report a total of 387 maps, 
an average of about four maps per school. By maps we mean 
wall maps rather than the small maps found in the textbooks. 
Maps made by the pupils themselves were not included. When 
we say that 54 classrooms are provided with maps, we do not 
mean that the teacher has a set of maps and carries them with 
her from room to room but that the classrooms are actually 
provided with maps accessible at any time. The following are 
some of the most common defects attached to the provision 
and use of maps in week-day church schools: (1) there is an 
insufficient number of maps; many schools have only one or 
two, but where the classes are distributed. throughout the day 
this arrangement makes all maps available to each class, pro- 
viding the same room is used for all classes; but where this is 
not the case some classes will be obliged to do without maps; 
(2) the maps are too small, consequently in a good-sized class- 
room pupils in the rear of the room cannot see the maps, there- 
fore either they must be passed around to the pupils or the 
pupils must gather about the maps; (3) the maps are not access- 
ible, for in many instances they were found tied up and stored 
away in bookcases or other convenient places. It was sur- 
prising to note how few teachers were informed concerning 
the number and kinds of maps possessed by their schools. On 
the other hand it must be said that a few schools made a fine 
use of their maps. ‘These schools were provided with a set of 
about a dozen maps, and these were always accessible. 
Models.—One hundred six schools report concerning models. 
Twenty-nine schools are provided with models for illustrative 
purposes. Seventy-seven schools have no models whatever. 
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Twenty-two schools report a total of 295 models, an average 
of 13 models per school. By models are meant miniature repre- 
sentations of the temple, church, altar, sheepfold, etc. Only 
27 per cent of the schools reporting are provided with models. 
Generally, the use of models for illustrative purposes is con- 
fined to the ritualistic churches. In some instances they are 
purchased; in others they are constructed by the pupils them- 
selves. A number of schools have only one model. The largest 
number of models reported by any single school!! was rs0. 


TABLE 22 


NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS PICTURES* AVAILABLE FOR USE 
IN INSTRUCTION IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred three schools report regarding religious pictures. Thirty 
schools report no religious pictures. Fifty-four schools report a total of 5,263 
religious pictures of sizes suitable for use in classroom instruction. Nineteen 
schools report the use of religious pictures but do not indicate the number of 
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1 Grand Rapids, Michigan. * Duplicates are not included. ** 225, 250, 300 (2), 1,000, 1,100. 
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In some schools models are used to advantage, especially in the 
lower grades. Besides those mentioned above, the following 
others are used: shepherd’s crook, shepherd’s rod, Oriental 
tent, ark of the covenant, Oriental houses, water jars, etc. 

Seventy-three out of 103 week-day church schools report 
that their classrooms are provided with religious pictures suit- 
able for use in classroom instruction. Thirty schools report 
that they do not have any pictures. A number of schools report 
one religious picture only, which invariably means a picture 
on the wall used in the decoration of the room. : 

The writer found several schools!? making very fine use of 
religious pictures, but on the whole the same condition exists 
in regard to pictures that was found in regard to Music. nere 
is an evident neglect in the use of high-grade religious pictures. 
This is partly due to the fact that many teachers have never 
considered the use of pictures seriously and others do not seem 
to recognize the value of religious pictures as an aid in religious 
education. It appears that every teacher ought to make a 
collection of religious pictures and enlarge that collection as 
rapidly as possible. These pictures should be classified, filed, 
and indexed by subjects and authors. Observations lead to 
these conclusions regarding the defects in the use of pictures: 
(1) pictures are of a poor grade, the mechanical execution being 
poor and the color gaudy; (2) the number is inadequate, many 
schools having a very few; (3) the pictures are ungraded, and 
are used irrespective of their content or the age of the pupils; 
(4) pictures are used merely for the purpose of entertainment; 
(s) pictures are too small, for while it is altogether practical to 
distribute individual pictures to the pupils the teacher should 
possess a large copy for her own use; (6) inadequate study and 
explanation of the pictures; (7) absence of use of pictures in 
the worship service. 

Stereographs.—One hundred six schools report concerning 
stereographs. Eleven schools report that they are provided 
with stereographs; 95 schools report that they are not so pro- 
vided. Six schools report a total of 689 stereographs, the aver- 
¥8 Delaware, Ohio; Malden, Massachusetts. 
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age per school being 115. In a few instances these stereographs 
have been secured from persons interested in the week-day 
church schools. In most cases they are loaned by these people, 
in a few cases donated. Several schools have purchased sets 
of stereographs consisting of a total of 250 pictures. ‘The use 
of stereographs is very limited, only ten per cent of the week- 
day schools using them at the present time. In every case 
the stereographs were of a high grade. In order to use stereo- 
graphs effectively in a class of some size there should be a number 
of stereoscopes in order to facilitate the process and to prevent 
the loss of time. Stereographs seem to be used for purposes 
of instruction and entertainment; it was evident that many 
teachers and superintendents had never considered the use of 
such in their schools. 

Record materials.—One hundred nine schools report con- 
cerning record materials. Ninety-eight schools report adequate 
record materials for keeping correct and easily accessible records; 
tr schools report inadequate record materials. Two’ of the 
98 schools report that the week-day church school records are 
kept by the public school. This is the case where the teacher 
of religious education comes into the public school the same as 
the other special teachers of music, art, etc. Teachers’ class- 
books, individual record sheets, and card files are the kinds of 
record materials used by the week-day church schools. Ninety- 
eight schools report that they are provided with adequate 
record materials for keeping correct and easily accessible records. 
It should be stated that there is considerable difference in report- 
ing that the school is provided with adequate record materials 
and saying that the school keeps an adequate record system. 
Many teachers have low standards of records. In many in- 
stances records were very simple, some schools keeping none 
whatever. Records are occasionally lost because they are 
kept in temporary form without duplicate copies. They would 
be even more unsatisfactory than they are at present were it 
not for the fact that teachers and directors are required by the 
principal or superintendent of public schools to report to him 


18 Mansfield and Sidney, Ohio, 
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at stated times. This is true only where week-day classes meet 
during public-school time. 
TABLE 23 
LIBRARIES USED BY WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
SecTion | 
TYPES OF LIBRARIES AVAILABLE TO WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
One hundred nine schools report concerning their libraries. Seventy-four 


schools report libraries; 35 schools report no libraries. Seventy-four schools 
report the type of library available. 
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Seventy-four out of a total of 109 week-day church schools, 
or 68 per cent, report that they have available libraries. The 
following types of library are available to the week-day schools: 
special religious education libraries, public libraries, college 
libraries, pastors’ libraries, directors’ libraries, seminary libra- 
ries. A special religious education library is one for workers 
in religious education, either church school or week-day church 
school workers or both, provided by one or more churches of 
the community. A number of schools have access to two or 
more types of library. The types of library most common to 
the week-day schools are: special religious education library 
in 36 schools; public library in 11 schools. The special religious 
education library is beginning to supplant the old Sunday- 
school type of library. It is being transformed from a library 
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of entertainment to a workers’ library. Special religious educa- 
tion libraries are being provided because comparatively few 
towns and cities are provided with college and seminary libra- 
ries; in some towns there is not even a public library; in others 
even though there is a public library it makes no provision for 
the types of books required for religious education. In many 
instances, even though the pastor’s library is available to the 
teachers it does not contain professional books in religious edu- 
cation for teachers. 

Eleven schools have access to public libraries. In some 
places the public librarian has manifested a willingness to coop- 
erate with week-day church schools and has provided a shelf 
or even a religious education section for the special benefit of 
these teachers. In one instance!* the public librarian offered 
to purchase the books recommended by the supervisor of the 
week-day church schools. In addition to books “Religious 
Education,” the ‘Church School,” and other similar pro- 
fessional journals of religious education are found in the read- 
ing rooms of several public libraries. 


Section II 
TOTAL NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN LIBRARIES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Forty out of a total of 74 schools having libraries report on the number of 


volumes in their libraries. The total number of volumes in the libraries to 
which the week-day schools have access is 8,358. 
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14 Polo, Illinois. 15 Suspended publication, September, 1924. 


* 190, 390, 400, 450, 1,000 (6). ** Based on ungrouped measures. 
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Forty-five per cent of the week-day church schools reporting 
on the number of books in their libraries indicate that the libra- 
ties consist of from one to twenty-five volumes. Most of the 
religious education libraries used by the week-day church schools 
are very small. This is due to several reasons: (1) many schools 
were organized within the last few years, hence there has not 
been sufficient time to build up large libraries; (2) a good reli- 
gious education library is expensive, and since many schools 
have only very meager budgets or no budget at all, they do not 
have money for purchasing books; (3) there is a failure to recog- 
nize the need of providing high-grade religious education 
libraries; (4) lack of information regarding the material avail- 
able and what material to select for the library. The follow- 
ing classification has been employed by the writer in listing 
the books: (1) professional books for teachers, such as child 
psychology, principles and methods of teaching, supervision, 
etc.; (2) reference works for teachers and pupils, as, on the 
Bible, history, Bible cyclopedias, atlases and dictionaries, etc.; 
(3) supplementary curriculum texts such as the Chicago Con- 
structive Series, Scribner’s Graded Lessons, Beacon Course, 
Christian Nurture Series, The Abingdon Religious Education 
Texts and various hymn books, etc. 

Where a school reports that it has a library consisting of 
just a few volumes it generally means that these books are the 
property of the teacher or director and are circulated. among 
the various teachers of the school. Pamphlets and journals 
of religious education have not been included in the number 
of volumes comprising the libraries. The libraries of denom- 
inational schools are generally small unless they have access 
to good public libraries. Reference works constitute a large 
percentage of the books in these libraries. 


Section III 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF BOOKS IN LIBRARIES AVAILABLE TO WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-four schools have libraries; 35 schools do not. Thirty-eight schools 
classify their books according to type and number; two schools simply indicate 
the total number of books; 34 schools do not classify their books. The 38 
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schools which classify the books in their libraries have 7,333 volumes; the two 
schools simply reporting the total have 1,025 volumes, making a grand total of 
8,358 volumes in the libraries available to 40 week-day church schools. The 
following table is based upon the 38 schools which classify the books in their 
libraries according to type and number. 





Number of Schools Number of Schools Total Number 
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The volumes constituting the libraries of the week-day church 
schools were classified by the writer as follows: (1) professional 
books for teachers; (2) reference books for teachers and pupils; 
(3) supplementary curriculum texts. The following order of 
importance is assigned to the several types of books by virtue 
of the number of schools being provided with them: profes- 
sional books for teachers; reference books for teachers and pupils; 
supplementary curriculum texts. The order of importance 
assigned the several types of books based on the number of 
books is somewhat different and is as follows: reference books 
for teachers and pupils; professional books for teachers; sup- 
plementary curriculum texts. The reason for there being more 
reference books than either professional books or supplementary 
curriculum texts seems to be due in part to the fact that ref- 
erence books have been used more or less for some time in con- 
nection with church work. While professional books for teachers 
and supplementary curriculum texts are not an altogether 
recent innovation, yet few schools have paid any considerable 
attention to them in the past. The demand for better-trained 
teachers of religion is creating a demand for professional books 
for teachers and supplementary lesson material. 

Only 58 per cent of the 38 schools reporting textbooks by 
type indicate that they are provided with supplementary cur- 
riculum texts, and this type of books constitutes only 20 per 
cent of the total number of books in these libraries. Supple- 
mentary curriculum texts seem to be considered the least im- 
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portant of the three types of books mentioned above. Besides 
the 35 schools reporting no libraries whatever, many schools 
report that they have only three or four books of the various 
types suggested above. Most week-day church school libraries 
are unsatisfactory for the following reasons: (1) there is an 
insufficient number of books, and in comparing week-day church 
school libraries with public-school libraries it is difficult to 
see, considering the meager training of most teachers, how a 
school can consider its library adequate unless it possesses at 
least from 50 to 100 of the best books in religious education; 
(2) the books in some libraries are poorly chosen, being prac- 
tically all of one type—reference books for instance, while 
sometimes second-rate books are selected. 


Section IV 
INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS FURNISHING BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 
Forty-eight out of the 74 schools having libraries report by whom the libra- 
ries are provided. In a large percentage of the 26 schools not reporting who 


supplies the books, libraries have already been supplied by such organizations 
as the public library, colleges, seminaries, etc. 


Individuals and Organizations Number of 

Supplying Books for Libraries Schools 
Churches or-parishes scion) ees me eee eee 19 
Council ‘or. board of religious education.) 150.010). 00.007 24: fe) 
Sunday schools Ahab tk be ce came ae eee Se ees IO 
Week-day. teacher: 2000 5). a eC uae ee ee eee I 
Pastor oie ge hac We Gy or ed pote reat nce Te ees ea Ce I 
Counc) boardiand "teachete.-, Vea ere eens eee I 
Sunday iachool Association 20a.0ue pene aie omen rent I 
Sunday School Association (Individual Church)................ 1 
Director of religious education and settlement.................. I 
Church and’Sunday-school{i 4.0. sala eee PSE wel grey I 
Sunday school and director of religious education............... I 
Special funds i 7) sence ck eek eee me as ee I 

Total «65 5 2 eet mr 48 


The books in these religious education libraries are furnished 
by the following individuals and organizations: churches or 
parishes, Councils or Boards of Religious Education, Sunday 
schools, Sunday School Associations, special funds, week-day 
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church school teachers, pastors, and directors of religious educa- 
tion in local churches. The three organizations furnishing the 
books in the largest number of schools are: (1) churches or 
parishes; (2) Councils or Boards of Religious Education; (3) 
Sunday schools. The books in nine schools are furnished each 
by a different individual or organization, or by a combination 
of individuals and organizations. 

The reason why the books in so many libraries are furnished 
by churches or parishes and Sunday schools is partly due to 
the fact that there is such a large number of denominational 
schools.!° In the denominational school the books are generally 
provided by the church or Sunday school, occasionally by the 
pastor or director of religious education in the local church. 
In part it is due to the fact that these organizations (Church 
and Sunday school) have maintained libraries for some time. 
While the old type of Sunday-school library was quite different 
from the modern workers’ library, yet the old type of Sunday- 
school library set a precedent for establishing religious libra- 
ries. In the end it is the church, either as an organization or 
as individuals belonging to the church, that provides the funds 
for the purpose of supplying the religious education library. 

In one instance’ a special fund has been created, the interest 
of which is used for the purpose of purchasing the best modern 
books in religious education. 


SECTION V 


ACCESSIBILITY, CARE AND USE OF LIBRARIES AVAILABLE TO WEEK-~ 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-four week-day schools have libraries; 35 schools do not have libraries. 
Sixty-nine schools report whether the library is accessible; 59 whether it is used; 
68 whether it is properly cared for. 


Number of Schools Number of Schools 

Reporting ‘‘Yes.”’ Reporting ‘‘No.” 
Is the library accessible...........---- Goud Mew | Ser aw amar te ©) 
Is the library used...........-++-++5: ee aoe eee z. 
Is the library properly cared for... .... 63 -. seer eres eeeeees 5 


16 Eighty-one denominational schools, 
14 New Britain, Connecticut. 
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Of the sixty-nine schools reporting, every one indicates that 
the libraries are accessible. These libraries are generally located 
in churches, public libraries, colleges, seminaries, Sunday School 
Association headquarters, parish and community houses, Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A. buildings, and other convenient places. The 
attempt is made to locate these libraries as centrally as possible. 
In a few instances wide-awake supervisors make it a point to 
circulate especially helpful books. In some instances the loca- 
tion of the libraries in church buildings might be improved. 
In a few cases the library is stuck away in some out of the way 
room difficult to find. 

Fifty-two schools report that the library is used; seven schools 
that it is not used. Occasionally the question “Is the library 
used?” was answered in the affirmative with gusto; again, it 
was answered hesitatingly. It was evident that the trained 
teachers accustomed to study and research were eager to use 
these libraries while the untrained teachers were rather in- 
different. While the volunteer teachers ought to spend the 
most time in these libraries they are the ones who use them least. 

Sixty-three schools report that the libraries are properly 
cared for; five schools report that they are not properly cared 
for. By being properly cared for is meant to keep the room, 
bookcase or shelf neat and orderly; to accession or keep a record 
of all books; to properly classify and index the books; and to 
purchase new books. In one instance when the question was 
asked, “Is the library properly cared for?” the answer was 
given, “‘Yes, it is under lock and key.”’ It appears that teachers 
and directors are too optimistic regarding the accessibility, care, 
and use of their libraries. A large number of week-day church 
school teachers should develop a professional spirit toward 
their work. The provision and maintenance of a high-grade 


religious education library may be one means of achieving 
this end. 


Summary and conclusions.—The physical equipment of the 
week-day church schools generally is quite unsatisfactory. 
Public school standards of equipment might well be the objec- 
tive of the week-day church schools. The interdenominational 
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school is able to provide better physical equipment than the 
denominational school. In some instances the same equip- 
ment is used both for the Sunday schools and the week-day 
church schools, but there are usually fewer classes meeting at 
the same time in the latter school which means greater facility 
in caring for them. The week-day church school is developing 
equipment peculiar to its needs. In a considerable number 
of schools the educational standards would be materially raised 
if the physical equipment were on a par with the teaching. 
The efficient use of the educational method in religion requires 
physical equipment on a par with that used in the best 
public schools of to-day. 


CHAPTER VI 


ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, AND ELIMINATION 
OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Tuts chapter deals with the three following major categories: 
(1) Enrollment of pupils; (2) Attendance of pupils; (3) Elim- 
ination of pupils. 

Concerning enrollment of pupils the chapter attempts to set 
forth what percentage of the public-school pupils are enrolled 
in the week-day church schools; what percentage of pupils are 
in families where parents or guardians belong to church; the 
number of pupils who belong to Sunday school; the number 
of non-Protestant pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools. 

Concerning attendance of pupils the chapter attempts to set 
forth the percentage of regularity and punctuality, and how 
the attendance in the week-day church schools compares with 
that of the public schools and Sunday schools. 

Concerning elimination of pupils the chapter attempts to 
set forth what percentage of the pupils finish the year’s work; 
the reasons for eliminations, and how the percentage of elim- 
ination compares with that of the public schools and the Sun- 
day schools of the community. 

A study of the attendance and elimination of pupils by grade 
and sex was beyond the possibilities of this study. The enroll- 
ment of pupils is an index to the scope of the week-day church 
school’s influence; the attendance of pupils to the regularity 
of the school’s influence; the elimination of pupils is an index 
to the permanency of the school’s influence. 

The first twelve tables (24-35) of the chapter are discussed 
as a unit in order to avoid duplication and conserve space. 
The corresponding sections of each table are combined for 
purposes of discussion. The twelve tables are listed in suc- 
cession without interruption by interpretations, after which 
follows the discussion. 
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TABLE 24 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF FIRST-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-eight week-day church schools provide classes for Grade I. “Twenty- 
seven schools report by sex and totals and 4 schools report by totals only con- 
cerning the percentage of first-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week- 
day church schools; 37 schools do not report. In 5 schools Grade II 1s included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
First-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
Fl On RL ee ae DS eeeed oa ce ects os TO eo ON a ee 14 
ah oA 8 a ae La | ab a eee Thee Pe aaron 4 
20-29%. fer A ae OY PPO Pir tha RAY 7: fe) 
tale Ts Ae On Ce ah = edna Pepe Ohive nia tle se ee eee fo) 
AO AO YG ee ew os RR edie phate va Wien sorte Rh epee pe: fe) 
BOUL OU ie 8 tial ats Py ceca Tain) orien aes I 
ct by a RON a RDP hs V 0 ee sete Cots eyes fe) 
wererie Aas. Mini Ee eis Far ries Olin Wi ae eee fe) 
BO-BOCH ae sees | Ac ER aR Y RP ek LS AMPS e I 
OOS0O Gian seo THR eres i Taped are eee 4 
POO ei ar rat's cr CES Sa ee DORR HLS Bra ee 3 
OtALS Aa 34 OOM Ry teste al pls ae Ae ale tA Si ete RAK I 
Statistical Measures: 
Wediang? rex <6: so LED Sr ay oan yO Ned Kiet bw ease hed al 13.7% 
PR MMOCCOTITILES ay MUR SOO) cha oie 6 se 3 2's BOO ara et oy AL Sen eee ey 
He VM Se Titel eee ed fete FI i Rn a TOOWAY a ten ay Seneca te es 98.1% 
Winders vacriP: GrQU eae hone sa eanes Q-G any hearin ats oes o-9% 
Secrion II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Forty-three schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 25 schools 
do not report. In 7 schools Grade II and in 1 school the kindergarten are 
included. 
Total number of first-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


CHEPEHISCHOOIS, Ca tcl k ks ese geen ney dp Sara vacates BER ee ce 1,856 
Total number of first-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
PHP CI SR OGIR toe eee Ok bw ie di ured ha ledl ol ante Meee aca 1,719 
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TABLE 25 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF SECOND-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion [ 


PERCENTAGE OF SECOND-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-nine week-day church schools provide classes for Grade II. Thirty- 
three schools report by sex and totals and 5 schools by totals only concerning 
the percentage of second-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day 
church schools; 41 schools do not report. In four schools Grade III is included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Second-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
O-QUB Si cay ener Nee 13 Faia, TO Mcguss-aaneaee 16 
TOsIO eer ete Canin wee elon Dh cae Sey seem 5 
20-29% PUPA aarp oP Thorne eee, ee I 
30-39% OE AMER AN Meh Wine 2 
40-49% Minami Sn am (20 WE pe Oe y 
50-59% Til y Alomnemains (a PORE ate fo) 
60-69% ra FNM IAC 6 oe (ete Ae ale ap fo) 
70-79% TORO ae te Dr UE ts hare ene I 
80-89% Tica vis eae 0 Ge ON te DAL I 
90-99% . Maia A eine ale Seni AA 5 
100%. y Ege ie nh yy Gores tity eae 5 
Cl otaliedi ween ARN as Vt eae a oct ietsad 38 
Statistical Measures: 
Medistisyew cians POU pe ae aN je ART eee dae 4 16.0% 
25 Percentiles...... PPK pM IGMP cory one Ce TO ete, Ulan tae 5.9% 
75 Percentiles...... O37 owe. eee he Byte Mee ub cerns om 91.0% 
MGdes Patecg heehee 0-09 a eaves O-O nis ee eae Ue en o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SECOND-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX ENROLLED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Forty-eight schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled. ‘Thirty- 
one schools do not report. In 5 schools Grade III is included. 
lotal number of second-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


poe Church ‘sehools"\/f 20/90 S10 ay oe terial ce aa ate ee 1,018 
Total number of second-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
church, schools ¢' Su S03 2iphal st Pie ee tee iene ne enc 954 
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TABLE 26 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF THIRD-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF THIRD-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-seven week-day church schools provide classes for Grade III. Forty- 
seven schools report by sex and totals and 10 schools by totals only concerning 
the percentage of third-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day 
church schools; 40 schools do not report. In 7 schools Grade IV and in 1 school 
Grades IV and V are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Third-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
edi Ue i AM.) os 3s 5 Zen tne 28 
Pelee ks id inn Mahila ye ys Sar. eeu ete are 6 
Teo 8 ee a Piel. Sire Salt ie aera LW Dip nate aL 
BEBO Nae oe cis cya ating aa reaeeRe re Whe Och VN eters 3 
AOA oases +: CS a Re pn PASE be F 3 
RSC ne We oa COO ee a task Ogata s an nets I 
ely Ae has tae oy OR a ae On eu arse eae, I 
1a ner Oe eee [Kole RRA ray VARIAN Gases yi fe) 
BOON as coven ss ile Yoh 4 Oe ee ae | UR NU needa fe) 
cert ne dO ek pam ee a Aarne ce ka Adon em es 7 
(eee eS alegre Fa ee a Re a PON aia WN CAR 5 
otalace su. ATC Ne eh do ahs 1G i PAA 57 
Statistical Measures: : 
BLECIaNS a. oot. 3 eRe Oks Sorel cians & TSC LO ya natant Gara 10.8% 
Pee CTORN UES en in ds Og aire kocsis es Py WAL Se AIG Se elo 
Pee STOCNCMes ins, 725 Vor Maecns «ss Se - BO DO meas sle eane 39.2% 
NIDGEG ae ahh 2os-n's 5 eee Se ne Se OGY ey seas ied eee o-9% 
Secrion II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF THIRD-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-six schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 31 schools 
do not report. In ro schools Grade IV and in 1 school Grade V is included. 
Total number of third-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


SHH RETICNE Es Sa Oeste Chat Uae Ne eats ein ara mate ei as 1,504 
Total number of third-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 


eT eC RAE Goa ReaD nD Hay Ceara peas. UCR WAR ger 1,554 
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TABLE 27 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF FOURTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section [ 


PERCENTAGE OF FOURTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ore hundred four week-day church schools provide classes for Grade IV. 
Forty-six schools report by sex and totals and 10 schools by totals only concern- 
ing the percentage of fourth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week- 
day church schools; 48 schools do not report. In 4 schools Grade V and in 2 
schools Grades V and VI are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Fourth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
eee PRAIA dete DON Rie ye Sareea IG Mh nae Pie 
LOstO. een AT ivicatonen era Seo sins nantes 9 
BOS ZO ou cite te cake Ele a ok Cs, AOA a tea 8 I 
O20 iw eniaee 3 Bree son eee A ea ta ra 4 
AO-AO ee etn cits PA oh Satay ts he Mit Totes: aie waaaeave 3 
SOO phn ici = Oe ores, Wo aa ait SrA ce Git cave nee 3 
OO-OOW ir a eee a2, Ny ae ete, be Deer lesen tains fo) 
TOTO iuttce meats ais Sor, Sean Deak te 4 Hie Ae O 
SO=8OU) ha haatie ie ae tn See Teves kee ce. 4 
OOF ee nian A eM Cea al 8) Bp AO ee Ra ae id Lo 2 
LOO ites ete iS, Mae ee a Ope eae tothe 5 
SUOtale nee AG ae ace AOU e erage tee 56 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians; i.4..2.)2. LO 00s ica at ee tne TRO Gs Mente amet 13.3% 
25:/Percentiles, ie lehoon” ae pve ee ee Pe ey Ade nln pg et 5.6% 
76 Bercentilesi: |. 1Ag eR eu cee tee pete A Aree § oe 50.0% 
Windes ti Ss necnnte, OO Ys ae nares tae oe eee wee: o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FOURTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-five schools report the number of boys and girls enrolled; 39 schools 
do not report. In 5 schools Grade V and in 1 school Grade VI is included. 


Total number of fourth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 





church: schools .0/). v0 s5.tive soy Ob eae Pa eae 1,171 

Total number of fourth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
chorch'schools (3.07 le sty soto tee ee et ane nee 1,328 
Total 
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TABLE 28 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF FIFTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section [| 


PERCENTAGE OF FIFTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred four week-day church schools provide classes for Grade V. 
Forty-four schools report by sex and totals and 15 schools by totals only con- 
cerning the percentage of fifth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week- 
Sa puns schools; 45 schools do not report. In 5 schools Grade VI is in- 
cluded. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 


Fifth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 

Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 

Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
=O a eetat tat fate 7h EU ole cee 2 Ne nae 29 
RTO ee as en ee ae Bee Ve ca bee 6 
Bo retest el he eae ae 7M ea pheweAd oan vie 5 
BOF eo titates” « co aie Here RK Wetter Ee, > I 
40-1975 Oe ss TRE vesr aA raf eh iy vee I 
rerxe bei iuae ee a aie BU MAA ERA es ae eA AES VOR Ft 6 
CW A Mere se hear feb ue pereia aee Ram ae OR WEP art tee a fe) 
70-79%. ray.) Mere ee Se ro ath Se yh Pe ae fe) 
BOK BO Yin! ci stots ss ie aig ee a Ore eer I 
8a 8s Pee hen Fe Nae eee ee Cab, Seoamyral a ay 1 6 
TEU ee tet Pee leet ex | 7 Fit APR take Wh ey 4 
Ota was ote. PARR Cea Noes A AVM ee nh 59 

Statistical Measures: 
IMIEQIAUIS Y20's.¢'3'51 0+ > TORO ete cs, fone oy se Oe Nae ot ees 10.8% 
con TN a Tiel ble ) Naan oe ge BG ay ate > Paden ope a eo 5.0% 
Pai ercei ese tt aSOr OG i ke swe we OSL OUR Ase ee eae Ky ae 
Wades arnt a. et ge Ae ate ah baal ADE gee o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FIFTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY 
SEX ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Sixty-eight schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 36 schools 
do not report. Grade VI is included in 6 schools. 
Total number of fifth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


ORECHEECHOONS Verh ie ats iepllcts icine te cune tied chesheve paar a hodidiaidiad xia 153 
Total number of fifth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
ATTRA Ra Oo) EO Ee COPE MMR Greer MPMER rf t's ere eee 1,233 
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TABLE 29 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF SIXTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section [| 


PERCENTAGE OF SIXTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred six week-day church schools provide classes for Grade VI. 
Forty-eight schools report by sex and totals and 12 schools by totals only con- 
cerning the percentage of sixth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week- 
ay, ue schools; 46 schools do not report. In 4 schools Grade VII is in- 
cluded. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 


Sixth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School . of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
OGY aot) aan. DO ta cinak ora aN ate STs Aes eh cea 33 
10-19%. . Meret eRe LATS Ne Boas Raab tok 5 
2O“ZO Va cee hi | Tae NADEEM, Bs Nal ts Sails AU 2 
BO-2OU Anica ate yer ney Meee Ue dy SMI NUGE Rar NEI ey: 4 
40-49%. . BNO IMR BtlA 2 Lecare as kare 3 
EOE Onan ole winiet Peach NS a aoe CREO EAN ROS oe I 
o-69% DP anes ron eh eens ee es he I 
TOTO a ares Tree creme | ER SUA eRe ee aE 3 
80-89%. TSU SUE A Soe a CPD RET Rereaere nA Ay 2 
90-99%. . PME HUE rte ie PA Toca Ch Jah de i 3 
TOO Tas a eee AA oh unas o aaa ithe foi hn ep iae 3 
Votalsde ny: AON eo ay ce AB leet en hte 60 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians Gi, i301 Mae ty A ley tae ards Wren rh YD ae pe man 9.0% 
ac: Percentiles. 6 /'4 AG vo ae coca eadiiee Re Ay yeu ude ream cmd At 
Wri Percentiles) +0 cA4 23 io “pate ee eet AON OT erate Sahay hoe 43.3% 
MODES Tt toe an OO irae een ate 0 Oe Pay Mel a ee o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SIXTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-eight schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 38 schools 
do not report. In three schools Grade VII is included. 


Total number of sixth-grade public school boys enrolled in week-day 


ehtirch ‘schools 3/5 4/40i/L ana Sa ete a a 973 
Total number of sixth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
church: schools j7/a.tv nc eee Vee ee eh en 955 
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TABLE 30 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF SEVENTH- 
GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SecTION I 


PERCENTAGE OF SEVENTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Eighty week-day church schools provide classes for Grade VII. Thirty- 
six schools report by sex and totals and 7 schools by totals only concerning 
the percentage of seventh-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day 
church schools; 37 schools do not report. In 5 schools Grade VIII and in 5 
schools Grades VIII and IX are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Seventh-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled of Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
aoa AT a7 eA AOE Ro BO cae sceee a aa aes 25 
fed 1s OND) pean: OR ya AR PS a ACM Me ana S| 
BOLO We aie dieid le URIS Bia ge ra G Boe ea aia eather 3 
O30 90) sin tne ZN» ABAD Ae as DO Cate aL age 2 
40-497 OER Gennes cscs DN Stak relia nara fe) 
50-59% Lee ate es nial meron I 
60-69% Fh aaa Oia OME a oes aang fe) 
POF Tos dot eens SEM Ra Be ra renin ty cat I 
BO-S8Q 7p is cite seas Teresi aiaieee ihe ts a MCRL ha O 
90-99%. . Rack pee RCH | LUCENE RN SANE! 2 
100%. . DOI Gan is TUN INE  D ae BAN 2 
otal sa Abend as BO Man ures wai iaeate 43 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians......... t-te A) RES be a OTA pene omen 8.6% 
25 Percentiles.... 3.7% ----++e0eee2: 7 Wy s NIP R ES.| Ves ns 
7c Percentiles.... 25.0% ..----++++++:: AO OF a. Mae arsine eee 20.8% 
Wictles Uh. ak's:s fone Aah Rieeaione ge ete fo eee 8 PR POUR Ti o-9% 


Section II 
TOTAL NUMBER OF SEVENTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Fifty-six schools report concerning the number of boys and girls enrolled; 
24 schools do not report. In 12 schools Grade VIII and in 6 schools Grade 
IX is included. 


Total number of seventh-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


CHIEPEIBONOOIS fale wceeliuls es oe a Foalnle ca Paty gfe tee korn Sa eee oats 686 
Total number of seventh-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
Be SCHOO LR Che ok sions Sov Cor wa ak RUD ana oo age aa i a ata 706 
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TABLE 31 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF ETGHTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF EIGHTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-two week-day church schools provide classes for Grade VIII. 
Twenty-six schools report by sex and totals and 7 schools by totals only 
concerning the percentage of eighth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the 
week-day church schools; 39 schools do not report. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Eighth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
‘Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
Oe yam ra ho wll AD LZ eaten lia oe EA ket Paginas, Lee 21 
LOST OU gn ees CMake atte aek tis fogs tty RD at Se Ror oh 4 
ZOEZO ere yen ans LV pee eg Lae RSs e Mi Serf 
303 Oe hata ere TOE VEO |e ig ARM tt I 
40-49%. TRE Ob IT, pe cena OS se ek eee fo) 
50-59%. OS urde at ee Lie dete sat Steere, I 
COW pet. Wie oJ Odie 3 Ser! Gonee at LALA ATe sapere ial O 
TODO Oa eee, Ol eae ce o olae Sh Ay eT O 
COCO Waite ne iat ahs she ones eae Tents edule Habe I 
GOGO acne ithe, iby 2s ee ae UE eaaa ghee ene I 
TOOT say. cw ms | Beir are Bet 71S ira by at IRD oa) I 
Gtal keane wk BOTs ecto aaeee 26 33 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians. Aa eee ep MIE NN ntl he = oy 71s a Re 7.8% 
25°Percentileson =) 1 avn On ie ew) co at A 3s ome Nn rs ea 204% 
7S betcentiles\ 0/0 1 Ria G7 Ne Ndr ite, 27 SEA in ae me ACU eer 19.3% 
Madese yer’. .., O00 kA awa Os Ta PRON At hy, o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EIGHTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Forty-one schools report concerning the number of boys and girls enrolled; 
31 schools do not report. 


Total number of eighth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


church schools 3/1/23. 7.5117 ja a ata On rea ace 
Total number of eighth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
church schools 2:3. 025.) Ae ie ee eae 465 
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TABLE 32 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF NINTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SecTIon I 
PERCENTAGE OF NINTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Thirty-five week-day church schools provide classes for Grade [X. Sixteen 
schools report by sex and totals and 2 schools by totals only concerning the 
percentage of ninth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day church 
schools; 17 schools do not report. In 2 schools Grade X and in 4 schools Grades 


X, XI, and XII are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Ninth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 

Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
CS ia) ace ace fy cee We PUREE Ny 14 
TOSEO Cer atari ss lates Paes) op) nap tae Oo 
BOe2O a er a a we oie Ate ERO Ara ONES a GICs 2 
30-39%. Ogee Rea e ts PAM EAE SUAS ghee A Ba O 
Taree? 12 yb Be ae Dee yc ee Pee Sona ee ee I 
BoeSOWA eo 6 eee OE (a ed phtrn Aelia ein O 
UE Ea ee rot thee WUATH yd. ekg Have re ee Norm era O 
POTTY Fours OW ee kacneane te ike Cetera et O 
BOSBOU aay, c= share ORC We era, (2 aren ee ena O 
BOSOOU AH ares. Cees pens se ee Sk eee ya Oo 
TON ie etree i ne Eon UE gyeinee RRR ei I 
Hota laos cls. 1Giae fee ee hie EE OOOO RE 18 

Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF NINTH GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-one schools report regarding the number of boys and girls enrolled; 
14 schools do not report. In 4 schools Grade X and in 2 schools Grades XI and 
XII are included. 


Total number of ninth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


SEeCTE RCLIQONS Seas ric fsa" woh Gis =a Soh oleh lata nit accrues wie nna ees IOS 
Total number of ninth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
SITAR IMCLICKOLS POM ee br ti or 8\y vy ncate hse lines vad Sm are oR ork Goh-e 166 
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TABLE 33 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF TENTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section [| 


PERCENTAGE OF TENTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty week-day church schools provide classes for Grade X. Nine schools 
report by sex and totals and 2 schools by totals only concerning the percentage 
of tenth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools; 
9 schools do not report. In 2 schools Grades XI and XII are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Tenth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
Dannemiller 6 HARKER UATE Shey 0b OR eRe ee SL IO 
LOST OA aie hae ait on (SL eeu paiva Hs ip nD OF ti Sotielal ws xh aioe ee I 
BOA2 Oy pane cee aes OF as ate an ae, 9 1 PD PEE Codi O 
Total renee cy Ps he tos el Meas On Nae NE ee i ah a II 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TENTH GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twelve schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 8 schools 
do not report. In 2 schools Grades XI and XII are included. 


Total number of tenth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


church 'schools’i/)y) i Sea ea ae, 8 ay Oe eS 48 
otal number of tenth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
church schools 2355 2) A A Re en ee Sea aa 69 
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TABLE 34 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF ELEVENTH- 
GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SecTION I 


PERCENTAGE OF ELEVENTH-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixteen week-day church schools provide classes for Grade XI. Seven schools 
report by sex and 1 school by totals only concerning the percentage of eleventh- 
grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools; 8 schools 
do not report. In 2 schools Grade XII is included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Eleventh-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 

RoAS eRe pes er tates oe Gc ate oni ics Ga id ado ek a 7 
TO-TOU nase serene at Pant ee Uteaikuete se 0 ae MN he eau setie I 
BODO eh oe ee OPA AS arses a oo ay MR ea O 

PE OtaL eras oietoteu is TOG RO amen HEE Tie Mie cleats fia ats 8 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ELEVENTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eight schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 8 schools do 
not report. In 2 schools Grade XII is included. 


Total number of eleventh-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


PHT CH SCHOO isee Wim wate RSs emis Cates ee oe NS db ede Weare ry 
Total number of eleventh-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
SETIPEROH ODBC ree eee ON ree ale Wie cia Soe ek oie Weer is SOR 4 
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TABLE 35 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF TWELFTH- 
GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTION I 


PERCENTAGE OF TWELFTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixteen week-day church schools provide classes for Grade XII. Six schools 
report by sex and totals and 1 school by totals only concerning the percentage 
of twelfth-grade public-school pupils in the week-day church schools; 9 schools 
do not report. 





Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Twelfth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
OO a ene te EP SPP een hie scat eh Ey LR Ia MUR yc 6 
TORT QUT seta ian sea OSM elke sa cee aA ae Tesora bisiekct ts Chane I 
LOtal Sam aen es Ge aehregs a ee meas Oe et ee ee 7 
Section I] 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TWELFTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seven schools report concerning the number of boys and girls enrolled; 9 
schools do not report. 


Total number of twelfth-grade public-school boys enrolled’ in week-day 


churchischools Ayes sie oY, 8 Ne Sr ie ee ae een een 18 
Total number of twelfth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 

church. schools !\\ 7/2204 pe 9 A RR eek dn 2 aren 35 

Total 2.0420 See pe Be a tony he ew hk aleve 53 


An attempt was made to secure data on the enrollments 
of pupils both in the week-day church schools and in the public 
schools of the same places in order to determine what percentage 
of public-school pupils are enrolled in week-day church schools. 
Wherever possible comparisons of enrollment of pupils in the 
week-day and public schools have been made grade by grade. 
In some instances this procedure was impossible due to the 
fact that a number of week-day church schools group several 
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grades of pupils in order to increase the size and reduce the 
number of classes. Often these schools had records of pupils 
by classes only and not by public-school grades. In such in- 
stances public-school grades have been grouped the same as 
the week-day church school classes in order to make compar- 
isons possible. 

The number of week-day church schools reporting the enroll- 
ment of pupils by grades is comparatively small when con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the tog schools surveyed. The 
following causes are responsible: (1) most schools do not pro- 
vide week-day religious education for the full twelve grades. 
For example, only 35 out of 109 schools provide religious educa- 
tion for Grade IX, or first-year high school; (2) some schools 
do not keep records of their enrollment. 

Difficulties were encountered in securing data on the public- 
school enrollment of pupils. In some instances the writer was 
unable to secure it. This was not due to a lack of records, 
but to inability to secure conferences with public-school author- 
ities. It was also due to the fact that some schools even after 
promising to do so failed to send the desired data. 

Percentages of total public-school pupils of corresponding 
grades enrolled in week-day church schools.—Comparisons in 
the enrollments of the week-day church schools and the public 
schools are instituted grade by grade as follows: in Grade I 
in 31 out of 68 week-day church schools; in Grade II in 38 out 
of 79 schools; in Grade III in 57 out of 97 schools; in Grade IV 
in 56 out of 104 schools; in Grade V in 59 out of 104 schools; in 
Grade VI in 60 out of 106 schools; in Grade VII in 43 out of 
80 schools; in Grade VIII in 33 out of 72 schools; in Grade IX 
in 18 out of 35 schools; in Grade X in 11 out of 20 schools; in 
Grade XI in 8 out of 16 schools; and in Grade XII in 7 out of 
16 week-day church schools. In each of the twelve grades 
the largest number of week-day church schools enroll from 
o-9 per cent of the public-school pupils. 

In each of the first nine grades a number of week-day church 
schools enroll too per cent of the public-school pupils of corre- 
sponding grades as follows: in Grade I, 7 week-day church schools 
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enroll 100 per cent of the public school pupils; in Grade II, 
5 schools; in Grade III, 5 schools; in Grade IV, 5 schools; in 
Grade V, 4 schools; in Grade VI, 3 schools; in Grade VII, 2 
schools; in Grade VIII, 1 school, and in Grade IX, 1 school. 
What are the causes for this high percentage of enrollment 
in some week-day church schools and the low percentage of 
enrollment in others? In answering the former question the 
latter may be answered by inference. Observations indicate 
that the following causes are primarily responsible for a high 
percentage of enrollment in the week-day church schools: (1) 
the favorable attitude of public-school authorities, for where 
the week-day church school has been inaugurated or sponsored 
by the superintendent of schools the enrollment is invariably 
high; (2) the use of public-school buildings and equipment, 
and closely related to this is the time schedule. When week- 
day church schools use the public-school buildings it is gen- 
erally during regular school time or immediately after school. 
This means that the pupils are there already, therefore extra 
effort is not necessary to secure their presence. All the pupils 
need to do is to remain with the group. When week-day classes 
are held in public-school buildings pupils immediately begin 
to consider instruction in religion seriously. (3) The scope of 
the schools. In a number of localities the opportunity to enroll 
in the week-day church school is provided for all the pupils. 
Generally, this is not true of the larger cities. Saint Louis, 
Missouri, for instance, maintains only three denominational 
schools, which means that these schools enroll a very small 
percentage of public-school pupils. (4) The interdenominational 
type of week-day church school organization. This type of 
school enrolls the larger percentage of pupils. This is con- 
trary to the generally accepted opinion of leaders in denom- 
inational schools. (5) Favorable location of building in which 
week-day school is held. This affects the lower grades espe- 
cially. In schools holding their classes in the public-school 
buildings or within a few minutes’ walk of the public school 
the enrollment in the lower grades is very high. Many other 
causes might be given, such as the ability of the teacher, 
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the general attitude of the community, the amount of well- 
directed publicity, and others. 

Two general observations might be made: (1) already a 
number of week-day church schools are enrolling 100 per cent 
of the public-school pupils in one or more grades, and these 
schools are being promoted with enthusiasm and received with 
welcome alike by pupils, church and public-school authorities; 
(2) the largest percentage of week-day church schools enroll 
less than ten per cent of the public-school pupils in each of the 
twelve grades. This indicates that at present only a small 
percentage of children are being reached by the program of 
week-day religious education. These facts indicate the possi- 
bilities of week-day religious education but also the fact that 
there is an enormous task ahead before claim can be made to 
an efficiently organized and executed national program of reli- 
gious education. 

Percentage by sex of public-school pupils of corresponding 
grades enrolled in week-day church schools.—The purpose of 
this section of our study is to discover whether the week-day 
church schools enroll a higher percentage of public-school pupils 
of one sex than of another. Perhaps the best method of pro- 
cedure will be to run through the twelve grades, selecting a 
certain percentage of enrollment (o-49 per cent and 50-100 
per cent), and point out the number of week-day schools enroll- 
ing that percentage of public-school boys and girls respectively 
and in addition to indicate the median percentage of enroll- 


Median Median ‘Number 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Percentage Percentage Schools 

Grades 0-49% 0-49%  50-100% 50-100% of Boys of Girls Based on 
(iB ES SN g «aie Lees ok T2 ae TA avs OA SLD 22 iene 27 
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Tie tet ROAR Cy ae Poyisao we Pt ha hes Once eye ee ey San pos 47 
Deeks ATOR re tan aU See TAtta TO; Ou ene ete lene nr 46 
Ve RP ee Rie we Lo Pawnee Tziay eos Tarkan TOLO ey Oy One wntn 44 
Des er epee Sree ye Coe rae TE ae Ree a le SSR 48 
hd BENE Brie sa, AERO get! Bie we), FRAN mee sD ete ati 36 
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ment by sex for each grade. This can best be shown in table 
form as on previous page. 

The above table indicates that in five grades (I, IX, D> 
XII) the number of week-day church schools enrolling o-49 
per cent of the public-school boys was the same as that enroll- 
ing a like percentage of girls; in two grades (II and VII) the 
number of schools enrolling o-49 per cent of the public-school 
boys was smaller than that enrolling a like percentage of girls; 
in five grades (III, IV, V, VI, VIII) the number of schools 
enrolling o-49 per cent of the public-school boys was larger 
than that enrolling a like percentage of girls. In five grades 
(I, IX, X, XI, XII) the number of week-day church schools 
enrolling 50-100 per cent of the public-school boys was the 
same as that enrolling a like percentage of girls; in five grades 
(III, IV, V, VI, VIII) the number of schools enrolling 50-100 
per cent of the public-school boys was smaller than that enrolling 
a like percentage of girls; in two grades (II and VII) the num- 
ber of schools enrolling 50-100 per cent of public-school boys 
was larger than that enrolling a like percentage of girls, A 
comparison of median percentages of enrollment for boys and 
girls in the first eight grades shows the following results: in 
two grades (II and V) the median enrollments of the week-day 
church schools are higher for the boys and in six grades (I, 
III, IV, VI, VII, VIII) they are higher for the girls. From 
the above statements the general conclusion may be drawn 
that the week-day church schools are enrolling a higher per- 
centage of girls grade by grade than of boys. If the class inter- 
vals could have been smaller, this fact would stand out even 
more prominently. In the high school classes of the week-day 
schools it was especially noticeable that a higher percentage 
of public-school girls was enrolled. 

Total number of girls and boys enrolled in the various grades 
of the week-day church schools.—Since the table following 
takes up the number of boys and girls enrolled in each of the 
twelve grades it will not be necessary to do so at this point. 
A brief consideration of this question will follow the next table. 
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TABLE 36 


SUMMARY BY GRADE, SEX, AND TOTALS OF PUPILS 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty schools report their enrollment by grade and sex; 29 do not report. 
Enrollment Enrollment Total Enroll- 
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The above table shows that on the basis of 80 week-day 
church schools reporting their enrollment by sex there are only 
3 grades (I, II, and VI) in which the total number of boys 
is larger than the total number of girls. It also shows that 
in g grades (III, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII) the total 
number of girls is larger than the total number of boys. The 
fact that the total number of girls in 9 grades is larger than 
the total number of boys does not necessarily mean that the 
percentage of public-school girls enrolled in the week-day church 
schools is larger than the percentage of boys. It is possible 
that the actual number of girls enrolled in the public school 
was greater than the number of boys. However, the tables 
(24-35) of this chapter show that the percentage of public- 
school girls enrolled in the week-day church schools is higher 
than the percentage of boys which is in agreement with this 
table. 

A glance at Table 36 shows that the total enrollment of girls 
in the high school grades is practically double that of the boys. 


* For explanation of difference between enrollments in Grades I and II, III and IV, Vand VI, 
see interpretation following this table. 
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The actual difference in the grand total for the 12 grades is 
335 in favor of the girls. Grade IV has a larger majority of 
girls than any other single grade (157). Grade I has almost an 
equally large majority of boys (137). 

It might be well to explain why the enrollment of the first 
grade is so much larger than that of the second grade; why the 
enrollment of the third grade is so much larger than that of 
the fourth grade; why the enrollment of the fifth grade is so 
much larger than that of the sixth, etc. This is due to the 
custom of the week-day church schools of grouping their pupils. 
The most common method is to group two grades: I and II, 
Ill and IV, V and VI, etc. Since the records of some schools 
did not indicate the grades of the pupils, we had to report the 
enrollment of pupils by classes rather than by grades. In 
Grade I, for instance, Grade II is included in five schools; in 
Grade III, Grade IV is included in eight schools and Grade V 
in one school. The method of procedure followed in the tab- 
ulation of the enrollment was to tabulate the enrollment of the 
class under the lowest grade included in the class. If a class 
included Grades I, II, and III, it was tabulated under Grade I. 

No particular reason has been discovered in the program of 
the week-day church schools that would explain the larger 
percentage of girls enrolled unless it be this: in a few schools 
it appeared that, since the majority of the puplis were girls, 
a special attempt was made to adapt the lessons to the girls 
at the expense of the few boys in the class. 


TABLE 37 


SUMMARY OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS BY ELEMENTARY AND. HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


Eighty schools report their enrollment by grade and sex; 29 schools do not 
report. 


Number of Number of 
Grades Enrolled In Boys Girls Total 
Elementary grades (I-VIII).... S70 Seog ene SOLA TY teenie eee 17,629 
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Only 35 out of a total of 109 week-day church schools pro- 
vide classes for high-school pupils. Fourteen schools provide 
no classes above first year high school. Less than 3 per cent 
of the 18,161 pupils enrolled in 80 week-day church schools 
are enrolled in the high-school grades. Out of a total of 17,629 
pupils enrolled in the elementary grades, 50.5 per cent are girls 
and 49.5 per cent are boys. Out of a total of 532 pupils en- 
rolled in the high-school grades, 62.7 per cent are girls and 37.3 
per cent are boys. The outstanding fact revealed by this table is 
this: only 3 per cent of the pupils enrolled in the week-day church 
school are high-school pupils. In the main this condition is 
due to two facts: (1) only 35 week-day schools, or a little over 
a third of the schools surveyed, provide classes for high-shool 
pupils; (2) even where the week-day schools provide classes 
for high-school pupils the enrollment is generally small. 

Why do only thirty-five week-day church schools provide 
classes for high-school pupils? We have discovered two reasons: 
(1) teachers and directors in week-day church schools consider- 
the problem of discipline, instruction, and expressional activ- 
ities in the high-school grades more difficult than in the ele- 
mentary grades; (2) the great majority of teachers and super- 
visors in the week-day church schools believe that it is better 
to begin with the lower grades and gradually extend the work 
to the higher grades, adding a grade a year. 

Why is the enrollment in high-school classes small even 
where the week-day church school provides them? Obser- 
vation and interviews with week-day church school and 
public school teachers suggest the following reasons: (1) there 
are naturally fewer high-school pupils than elementary-school 
pupils, and often the enrollment in the elementary grades in 
the public school is two or three times as large as that of the 
high school; (2) the high-school pupil has a more exacting pro- 
gram, for he has come to the place where credits begin to count; 
(3) fear of failure in high-school work if he enrolls in week-day 
classes, for the freshman is just entering a new phase of his 
educational experience; naturally he feels that the high-school 
work will be so much more difficult that it will be impossible 
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for him to enroll in an additional class in religion; (4) the work 
generally is not on a par educationally with high-school subjects. 


TABLE 38 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS OF CORRE- 
SPONDING GRADES ENROLLED IN EACH WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL OF A LOCALITY 


Fighty-eight week-day church schools report concerning the percentage of 
public-school pupils enrolled in each week-day church school; 21 schools do not 
report. 

Fifty-two week-day church schools report concerning the percentage of 
public-school pupils by sex enrolled in each week-day church school of a locality; 
36 schools report totals rather than by sex. 
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In the preceding table (38) the basis of comparison is some- 
what different from that in the tables comparing the enroll- 
ment grade by grade. In this table we compare the total num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in each week-day church school in a locality 
to the total number of pupils enrolled in the public school of 

* Schools include Grades I-VI and I-X. 

** Thirty-six schools report total percentages only. 

** In four instances and *** in seven instances, the public-school enrollment of a neighborhood, 


comprising either a school district or a single school was taken as a basis of comparison rather than 


the total enrollment of the city fo di . Thi : 
had definitely defined boundaries, Pe races | This was done because the neighborhood 
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corresponding grades. An illustration will indicate what we 
mean. Here is a town with a Methodist and also a Presbyterian 
week-day church school. ‘These two schools provide classes 
for grades four to eight. This table attempts to show what 
percentage of the public-school pupils in grades four to eight 
are enrolled in the Methodist school, also what percentage of 
the public-school pupils in grades four to eight are enrolled 
in the Presbyterian school. The public-school grades for which 
the week-day church schools provide no classes are left out of 
consideration. If we should base our percentages on the number 
of grades provided by the public school (which is generally 12) 
and compare that with the number of grades provided by the 
week-day church school (which may be anywhere from 1 to 
12 grades), the percentages of public-school pupils enrolled in 
the week-day church schools would be considerably smaller. 
The important thing to be borne in mind is that comparisons 
are based on corresponding grades. 

The preceding table also indicates the percentage of public- 
school pupils, by sex, enrolled in each week-day church school 
in a locality. Since 36 schools report total percentages only 
Wwe can report on the percentage of enrollment by sex in 52 
schools only. This table again substantiates the position that 
the week-day church schools enroll a slightly larger percentage 
of public-school girls than boys. ‘The median per cent of enroll- 
ment for the boys is 8.4 while that for the girls is 9. 

Fifty-four per cent out of the total number of schools report- 
ing, each enroll less than to per cent of the public-school pupils 
of corresponding grades. In one instance a certain week-day 
church school providing classes for grades 3-12 enrolls less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the public-school pupils in 
those grades. In two instances the week-day church schools 
enroll 100 per cent of the public-school pupils in grades 1-6 
and 1-10 respectively. 

The week-day church school in the small town of several 
thousand population generally enrolls a higher percentage of 
public-school pupils than that of the large city. The small 
town seems to face fewer problems than the large city. Often 
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it is almost roo per cent Protestant and American. The large 
city has a large percentage of Roman Catholics and Jews, be- 
sides having a large percentage of foreign-speaking peoples. 
In the small town, if the week-day church school is not inter- 
denominational, when one church organizes a school the other 
churches are almost sure to follow. This is not so true of the 
large city. When we think of the week-day church school 
and the large city we realize that week-day religious education 
is just beginning to touch a very small percentage of the pupils 
in these large cities. The adaptability of the week-day church 
school to the large city is being demonstrated in several places. 
On the other hand, the fact that two schools are already enroll- 
ing roo per cent of the public-school pupils indicates the possi- 
bilities of this new type of religious school. 


TABLE 39 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS OF CORRE- 
SPONDING GRADES ENROLLED IN ALL THE WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN A LOCALITY 


One hundred schools representing 42 communities (towns and cities) report 
regarding the percentage of public-school pupils enrolled in all the week-day 
church schools of corresponding grades; 9 schools do not report. 
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*In three instances the public school enrollment is based on the neighborhood comprising one 
school district or a single school rather than on the total public-school enrollment of the city or town. 
This was done because thejneighborhood had definitely defined boundaries. 
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Statistical Measures: 
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We have already compared, grade by grade, the enrollment 
of pupils in the week-day church schools with the enrollment 
of pupils in the public schools. Again, we have compared the 
total enrollment in each week-day church school to the total 
enrollment in the public schools of corresponding grades. In 
the above table (39) we compare the total enrollment in all 
week-day church schools of a locality to the total enrollment 
of all the public schools of corresponding grades in that locality. 
A concrete illustration will clarify what we have in mind. 
Batavia, Illinois, maintains ten week-day church schools. These 
ten schools (denominational) provide classes for the pupils of 
grades 1-8. In the above table (39) the pupils of grades 1-8 
enrolled in the ten week-day schools are totaled and this total 
is compared with the total number of pupils enrolled in the 
public schools in the first eight grades. This method of com- 
putation will naturally increase the percentage of public school 
pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools, especially in 
towns and cities having a number of week-day schools. 

The above table indicates that the week-day church schools 
in 50 per cent of the localities reporting enroll o—50 per cent of 
the public-school pupils, and that the schools in 50 per cent 
of the towns and cities reporting enroll 50-100 per cent of the 
public-school pupils. The lowest percentage of public-school 
pupils enrolled in all the week-day church schools of one city 
is less than one tenth of one per cent, and the highest percentage 
in two localities is Ioo. 

It is interesting to compare the results of this table with the 
results of the table dealing with the percentage of public-school 
pupils enrolled in each week-day church school. A comparison 
of these two tables indicates that whereas 54 per cent of the 
week-day church schools enroll less than ten per cent of the 
public-school pupils (where the total enrollment in each indi- 
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vidual school is compared to the total enrollment in the public 
schools), in the above table (where the total enrollment of all 
week-day church schools is compared to the total enrollment 
in the public schools), the week-day church schools in 28 per 
cent of the towns and cities reporting enroll less than ro per 
cent of the public-school pupils. In the former table 10 per 
cent of the week-day church schools enroll go-100 per cent of 
the public-school pupils; in this table the schools in 21 per cent 
of the towns and cities reporting enroll go-100 per cent of the 
public-school pupils. 

There are two ways of enrolling a large percentage of public- 
school pupils in the week-day church schools. One way is to 
organize a large number of small denominational schools; the 
other is to organize one or more large interdenominational 
schools. Actual experience is demonstrating the fact that one 
or more large interdenominational schools are enrolling a higher 
percentage of public-school pupils than a large number of small 
denominational schools. The scope of the school, that is, the 
number of grades it provides for, will have an important bearing 
on the percentage of the total public-school enrollment to be 
reached. 

The following table (40) deals, not with the church membership 
of the pupils, but with the church membership of the parents 
or guardians. The two sections of this table are discussed 
together, since they constitute the positive and negative phases 
of the same question. This item of information was one of 
the most difficult to secure. Many week-day church schools 
did not know what percentage of their pupils came from homes 
where parents or guardians were church members. Only 64 
out of tog schools could give us this item of information, and 
a considerable number of the 64 did not have it at the time 
of the survey but had to supply it later. 

The largest number of week-day church schools enroll from 
25-50 pupils who come from homes where parents or guardians 
belong to church. The largest number of schools enroll from 
o-25 pupils who come from homes where parents or guardians 
belong to no church. Ten schools report that all their pupils 
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come from church homes. Generally, all the pupils in the 
small denominational school come from church homes. The 
above table indicates that out of 63 schools 7,423 pupils come 
from church homes, and that out of 64 schools 4,557 pupils 
come from nonchurch homes. This means that 62 per cent 
of the pupils come from homes where parents or guardians 
belong to church, and that 38 per cent of the pupils come from 


TABLE 40 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF PARENTS OR GUARDIANS 


Section I 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS COMING FROM 
HOMES WHERE PARENTS OR GUARDIANS BELONG TO CHURCH 


Sixty-three schools report on this item; 46 schools do not report. The 
total number of pupils in these 63 schools who are in families where parents 
or guardians belong to church is 7,423. 
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* 261, 410, 1,013, 2,263. 
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SECTION II 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS COMING FROM 
HOMES WHERE PARENTS OR GUARDIANS BELONG TO NO CHURCH 


Sixty-four schools report concerning this item; 45 schools do not report. 
The total number of pupils in these 64 schools who are in homes where parents 
or guardians belong to no church is 4,557. Ten schools report they have no 
pupils in families where parents or guardians belong to no church. 
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homes where parents or guardians belong to no church. Where 
one parent or guardian is a member of some church we con- 
sider such a home a church home. Not a large percentage of 
the pupils in the week-day church schools are church members 
themselves, but a large percentage of them will probably become 
members in the years 12 to 165. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the pupils enrolled in 64 schools 
come from non-church homes. In one church (Gary, Indiana) 
there are 2,364 pupils enrolled who come from nonchurch homes, 


* In ten schools there are no pupils in families where parents or guardians belong to no church, 
* 252, 837, 2,364. 
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in another (Calumet District, Indiana) 837, in another (Car- 
thage, New York) 252, and so on in decreasing number. Very 
often where parents or guardians do not belong to church the 
pupils do not attend the Sunday school, much less the preach- 
ing services. In not a few instances the week-day church 
school is the only religious influence brought to bear upon the 
life of the pupil. Some of the pupils have never had an English 
Bible in their homes; others have never seen one; still others 
have never heard its beautiful stories. Occasionally the week- 
day church school is not only the means of touching the religious 
life of the pupil but that of the parent or guardian through 
the pupil. 


TABLE 41 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
NOT BELONGING TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Eighty-seven schools report concerning the number of pupils not belonging 
to Sunday school; 22 schools do not report. Forty-four schools report all 
pupils belong to Sunday schools; 4,120 pupils representing 43 schools belong 
to no Sunday school. 

Number of Pupils 
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* Forty-four schools report all pupils attend Sunday school, 
*# 200, 236, 620, 850, 1,688. 
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A word needs to be said concerning the reliability of this 
particular table. Probably in no other single table in this 
whole study is there the amount of guessing or estimating con- 
cerning a matter that can and ought to be known accurately 
as in this particular instance. Many week-day church schools 
have no record whatever of the Sunday-school relationship of 
their pupils. The pupils in the small denominational school 
are generally members of a Sunday school, and even though 
the teachers do not have records they can estimate fairly accu- 
rately the number of pupils who do not belong toa Sunday school. 
It is a more difficult matter in the larger interdenominational 
school. While it will no doubt require some effort to secure 
this information it is information that can and ought to be 
secured and made available to those who are responsible for 
the religious education of the child. 

The above table (41) indicates that all the pupils in 44 week- 
day church schools attend Sunday school. In 43 schools there 
are 4,120 pupils enrolled who do not belong to a Sunday school. 
In 26 schools there are from 1-9 pupils enrolled who are not 
Sunday school members. In one school there are 1,688 pupils 
who are not Sunday school members, in another 8 50, in another 
620, and soon. Nineteen per cent of the pupils of the 87 schools 
reporting are not Sunday school members. 

Most week-day church schools attempt to enroll all their 
pupils in the Sunday school as soon as possible. In not a few 
instances where only a few pupils did not attend Sunday school, 
teachers, directors, and pastors have proceeded systematically 
and in a short time enrolled every week-day pupil in the Sunday 
school. There is a general feeling that the pupils in the week- 
day church schools must be tied up to the church as an institu- 
tion. This, of course, generally means to get the pupil into 
the Sunday school. At present the week-day church school 
is not considered an integral part of the church in the degree 
that this is true of the Sunday school. This is more true of 
the large interdenominational school meeting in public-school 
buildings. Observation reveals that pastors generally welcome 
the opportunity to cooperate in enrolling the pupils in the dif- 
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ferent organizations of the church. One instance came under 


our observation where the teacher handed a certain 


pastor a 


list of the names of pupils who had expressed a preference for 
his church. The pastor refused to look up these pupils because 


they were of foreign parentage. 


The influence of the week- 


day church school on the Sunday school will be considered in 


another section. 


TABLE 42 


NON-PROTESTANT PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SECTION I 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred schools report concerning the number of Roman Catholic pupils 


enrolled; 9 schools do not report. Seventy-two schools report 


no Roman 


Catholic pupils enrolled; 1,540 Roman Catholic pupils representing 28 schools 


are enrolled. One school is wholly Roman Catholic. 
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Section II 
JEWISH PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Ninety-nine schools report concerning the number of Jewish pupils enrolled; 


10 schools do not report. Eighty-eight schools report no Jewish pupils. Eleven 
schools report a total of 42 Jewish pupils. 
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The two sections of the above table are discussed together, 
the first dealing with Roman Catholic and the second with 
Jewish pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools. 

Thirty-one out of a total of 08 week-day church schools 
reporting enroll 1,582 non-Protestant pupils. Sixty-seven schools 
do not enroll any non-Protestant pupils. The number of non- 
Protestant pupils enrolled in the week-day schools ranges from 
I to 1,000, the largest number of schools enrolling from 1-9 
pupils. 

Twenty-eight out of too schools enroll 1,540 Roman Catholic 
pupils. Seventy-two schools do not enroll any Roman Catholic 
pupils. The number of Roman Catholic pupils enrolled in the 
week-day church schools ranges from 1 to 1,000, the largest 
number of schools enrolling no Roman Catholic pupils. 

Eleven out of 99 schools enroll 42 Jewish pupils. Eighty- 
eight schools do not enroll any Jewish pupils. The number 
of Jewish pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools ranges 


* Eighty-eight schools enroll no Jewish pupils, 
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from 1 to 14, the largest number of schools enrolling no Jewish 
pupils. 

The survey included only 2 Roman Catholic week-day church 
schools out of the total of 109 schools surveyed. One of the 
two schools did not send in its enrollment, hence the number 
of Roman Catholic pupils includes the pupils of 1 school only. 
Not a Jewish week-day church school was discovered, although 
no doubt such are in existence. By non-Protestant we mean 
Roman Catholic and Jewish pupils. Ninety-seven per cent of 
the non-Protestant pupils enrolled in these week-day church 
schools are Roman Catholic and 3 per cent are Jewish pupils. 

In a few localities Roman Catholic churches cooperate with 
Protestant churches in organizing and conducting week-day 
church schools. They cooperate in such matters as securing 
time out of the public-school day where there is no Roman 
Catholic parochial school and in securing centrally located 
buildings in which to conduct week-day religious education 
classes. From the standpoint of organization this is invariably 
a loose form of cooperation. The Roman Catholic churches 
always insist on the denominational type of school which is 
undoubtedly best because of the difference between their meth- 
ods and course of study and those of the Protestant churches. 
In one town in which there is no Roman Catholic parochial 
school and where the week-day church school classes are held 
in the public-school building the Roman Catholic priest takes 
charge of his pupils while the Protestant teachers take charge 
of theirs. The writer found Roman Catholic week-day church 
schools in Polo and Batavia, Illinois, Ripon, Wisconsin, and 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 

Generally, where the Roman Catholic churches or Jewish 
synagogues conduct parochial or week-day church schools the 
Roman Catholic and Jewish pupils do not enroll in Protestant 
schools. The survey indicates that in cases where non-Prot- 
estant pupils attend the public school it happens occasionally 
that Roman Catholic and Jewish children enroll in the week- 
day church school in spite of the fact that their churches provide 
parochial schools. Frequently it happens that Roman Catholic 
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pupils enrolled in Protestant week-day church schools discon- 
tinue their work rather suddenly in spite of the fact that they 
like it. 

The week-day church school in not a few places is helping 
to break down narrow sectarianism. Pastors state that their 
churches are cooperating with other denominations for the 
first time in their history. A later section of this study deals 
at greater length with this item. This is true not only between 
Protestant churches but also between Protestant and non- 
Protestant churches. It is especially true where churches of 
different denominations cooperate in organizing and conduct- 
ing an interdenominational week-day church school. 


TABLE 43 


REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTION [| 


PERCENTAGE OF REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-seven schools report concerning the percentage of regularity of 
attendance; 22 schools do not report. 


Percentage of 


Regularity Number of 
of Attendance Schools 
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Statistical Measures: 

AN ek aC aa eg AARNE Cah el 92.4% of regularity of attendance. 
PEL ercentles Sic See iu anes oe ae 80.8% of regularity of attendance. 
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iC" [OR Se aS tea Og GT RON AR Ae 90-99% of regularity of attendance. 
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Section II 


COMPARISON OF REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE IN WEEK-DAY, PUBLIC, 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report concerning the regularity of attendance in the 


week-day church school as compared with that of the public schools; 94 schools 
report concerning the regularity of attendance in the week-day schools as 
compared with that of the Sunday schools. Twenty-four schools do not 
report on the first item and 15 on the second item. 





Number of Week-Day Number of Week-Day 
Church Schools in Church Schools in 
Which Regularity Which Regularity 
of Attendance Com- of Attendance Com- 
pares With That of pares With That of 
Public School as Sunday School as 
Indicated Indicated 
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Section III 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE OF REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE IN WEEK-~ 


DAY, PUBLIC AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Fifty-eight week-day schools report concerning the percentage of regularity 


of attendance in the public school; 87 in the week-day school; and 45 in the 
Sunday school. Fifty-one week-day schools do not report on the first item; 
22 on the second item; and 64 on the third item. 


Number of Week- Number of Week- Number of Week- 
Day Schools in Places Day Schools With Per- Day Schools in Places 
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of Attendance School as Indicated as Indicated School as Indicated 
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Section I of the foregoing table (43) indicates that the regular- 
ity of attendance in the week-day church schools ranges from 
30 to 100 per cent. In 65 per cent of the schools the regularity 
of attendance ranges from go to 100 per cent. Only 2 per cent 
of the schools report that the regularity of attendance is less 
than 50 per cent. Most teachers are conscientious in regard 
to records of attendance; a few are quite negligent. When 
classes are held during public-school time public-school author- 
ities usually require a statement at the close of the week, or 
month, concerning the attendance of pupils. Where classes 
are held outside of public school time this report is not required. 
A number of teachers estimated the percentage of attendance 
since they had no records. The regularity of attendance is 
best in schools held during public-school time. When week-day 
classes are held after school many things interfere such as play, 
paper routes, music and dancing lessons, gymnasium, short 
days in winter, etc. Teachers state that when classes are held 
on Saturday morning pupils often forget and it requires an extra 
effort to get them to attend. 

Section II indicates that the regularity of attendance in 
the week-day church schools is the same as in the public schools 
in 58 instances and the same as in the Sunday schools in 12 
instances. It is higher than in the public schools in 2 instances 
and higher than in the Sunday schools in 76 instances. It is 
lower than in the public schools in 2 5 instances and lower than 
in the Sunday schools in 6 instances. The two main facts to 
be noted in this section are: (1) 70 per cent of the week-day 
church schools report that the regularity of attendance is as 
good or better than in the public schools, and only 30 per cent 
of the schools report that it is lower than in the public schools. 
(2) Ninety-three per cent of the week-day church schools report 
that the regularity of attendance is as good or better than in 
the Sunday schools, while only 7 per cent report that it is 
lower than in the Sunday schools. Eighty per cent of the week- 
day church schools report that their regularity of attendance 
is better than in the Sunday schools. While teachers and 
directors of week-day church schools did not always have exact 
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statistics regarding Sunday school attendance it should be 
borne in mind that 81 out of the tog week-day church schools 
are denominational schools, which means that the pastors are 
in charge or in very close touch with them, hence know the 
situation fairly well. The trained supervisor of the interdenom- 
inational week-day church school generally based his state- 
ments on reliable statistics. 

Section III compares the regularity of attendance, in terms 
of percentages, in the week-day, public, and Sunday schools. 
If we select the percentage of regularity common to the largest 
number of each type of school respectively, we find the follow- 
ing situation: 90 per cent of the public schools report 90-99 
per cent regularity; 63 per cent of the week-day church schools 
report 90-99 per cent regularity; and 31 per cent of the Sunday 
schools report 60-69 per cent regularity. In other words, 
Section III shows that the peak of attendance for the public 
and week-day church school is 90-99 per cent; while the peak 
of attendance for the Sunday school is 60—69 per cent regularity. 

The information in the above table might be summed up 
in a general way by saying that the regularity of attendance 
in the week-day church schools is much superior to that in the 
Sunday schools and is approximating that in the public schools. 
In some respects the Sunday school has the advantage of the 
week-day church school and in some respects the latter has the 
advantage. The Sunday school has the advantage in the 
sense that it has a history; to some extent pupils have formed 
habits of attendance; and many parents require the pupils 
to attend and in some instances parents attend. The Sunday 
school is at a disadvantage, from the standpoint of regularity 
of attendance, because Sunday is the day set aside for visiting, 
outings, picnics, motoring, and what not. An unwritten objec- 
tive in many week-day church schools is to make the regular- 
ity of attendance as near that in the public school as possible. 

According to the following table (44) the lowest percentage of 
punctuality in the week-day church schools is 15 and the highest 
is 100, 23 schools reporting 100 per cent punctuality. Some 
schools maintain 100 per cent punctuality over a considerable 
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TABLE 44 


PERCENTAGE OF PUNCTUALITY IN WEEK-DAY 
- CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-nine schools report concerning the percentage of punctuality; 20 
schools do not report. Five schools report that the punctuality is the same as 
in the public schools. 

Percentage of 


Punctuality in Week- Number of 
Day Church Schools Schools 
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period of time (several months), especially schools meeting 
during public-school time or immediately afterward.'  Fifty- 
eight per cent of the schools reporting on this item indicate 
that the percentage of punctuality is 90-99 per cent; 11 schools 
report that it is less than 80 per cent. 

The punctuality of pupils depends in a large measure on the 
following conditions: (1) beginning the school promptly; in 
some instances instead of beginning promptly the school or 
class waits until all the pupils arrive, and as a result some classes 
started as much as fifteen minutes late; (2) distance pupils 
have to go; in many denominational schools pupils are required 
to walk long distances; in some cases, where classes are held 
during school time, pupils who have the longest distances are 
excused earlier than the rest of the pupils, but this is not always 
done, consequently the pupils who have the longest distances 


1 Examples: Sidney, Delaware, and Van Wert, Ohio; Kansas City, Missouri; Ripon, Wisconsin; 
and Concord, New Hampshire. 
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are not on time; (3) pupils playing on the way; this happens 
where pupils have some distance to go, plenty of time at their 
disposal, and where the grade or class does not go as a unit 
to one near-by building; (4) attitude of public school authorities. 
This is probably the most important single factor where week- 
day classes are held either during public-school time or imme- 
diately after. It happens occasionally that public-school teach- 
ers hold the pupils overtime. This is true especially where 
the pupils are excused from the public school and go to a near-by 
church building. It does not happen where week-day classes 
are held in the public-school building, since the week-day teacher 
enters her room when it is time for her class-work to begin. 
Sometimes pupils are held overtime through oversight, in other 
instances because the public-school teacher is not in complete 
sympathy with week-day religious education. The latter is 
comparatively infrequent. In several instances Roman Catholic 
teachers have discouraged pupils from attending week-day 
classes. 

Punctuality is not a problem where week-day church schools 
use public-school buildings either during public-school time or 
immediately after. Under these conditions the percentage of 
punctuality is on a par with that of the public school. Again, 
punctuality is not a serious problem where pupils are excused 
from the public school either during public-school time or at 
the close of the day to go as a unit to a near-by building in 
which the week-day classes are held. In some instances the 
week-day teacher calls at the public-school building and con- 
ducts the pupils to a near-by church; in others the public school 
sends a teacher or monitors; in still others the pupils go by 
themselves. 

Punctuality is much better where pupils come from the public 
school than where they come directly from home. The week- 
day classes with the lowest percentage of punctuality, where 
week-day classes meet during public school time and not in 
public school buildings, are the first period in the morning and 
the first period in the afternoon. In a few instances the attempt 
is made to improve the punctuality by allowing the pupils from 
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one half to an hour time between their dismissal at the public 
school and the time the week-day classes begin. A play period 
or luncheon is provided during this time. 


TABLE 45 


ELIMINATION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SECTION I 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
FINISHING YEAR’S WORK 
Eighty-seven schools report concerning the percentage of pupils finishing 
the year’s work; 22 schools do not report. Sixteen schools report that this 
was the first year of their work, hence had no information on elimination; I 
school reports the elimination the same as that in the publie school. 


Percentage of 


Pupils Finishing Number of 
Year’s Work Schools 
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SECTION II 


COMPARISON OF ELIMINATION IN WEEK-DAY, PUBLIC, AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Fifty-seven schools report as to how the elimination in the week-day school 
compares with that in the public school; 61 schools as to how it compares with 
that in the Sunday schools. Fifty-two schools do not report on the first item 
and 48 on the second item. 
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In some week-day church schools, even where classes are held 
in church buildings, the percentage of punctuality is very high. 
It is not uncommon for pupils to be so interested in their work 
that they come half an hour before it is time for the class to 
begin. After the class is dismissed they beg to remain a little 
while longer. The writer was present in at least two schools 
where the teacher had to tell the pupils to go home. 


Section III 
CAUSES OF ELIMINATION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH 


SCHOOLS 


Ninety-four schools report regarding the causes of elimination; 15 schools 
do not report. Fourteen schools report no eliminations. Fifty-two schools 
report two or more causes of elimination. 


Causes of Number of 
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2 Naperville, Illinois, and Denver, Colorado. 
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SECTION I. PERCENTAGE oF Pupits FINISHING 
THE YEAR’S WorK 


Section I of the above table (45) indicates that in 80 per 
cent of the week-day church schools 90-100 per cent of the 
pupils finish the year’s work, 16 schools reporting 100 per cent. 
In 20 per cent of the schools 60-90 per cent. of the pupils finish 
the year’s work. The school reporting the lowest percentage 
of pupils finishing the year’s work gives 65 per cent. Naturally, 
these figures had to be based on the work of the previous year 
(1921-1922). Since a number of schools were organized this 
year (1922-1923) they could not report on this item because 
only a fraction of the school year had elapsed. By the per- 
centage of pupils finishing the year’s work is not meant whether 
the enrollment of the week-day school at the end of the year 
was greater than at the beginning of the year, but what per- 
centage of the pupils enrolled during the course of the year’s 
work continued the work until the close of the school year. 
Teachers and directors state that one reason why such a high 
percentage of pupils finish the year’s work is that the pupils 
like the work. When a pupil enrolls in the week-day church 
school it generally means that either he or his parents or 
guardians are decidedly in favor of week-day religious educa- 
tion. Another reason for the high percentage of pupils finish- 
ing the year’s work is that where week-day classes are held 
during public-school time, once the pupil elects the work, it 
practically amounts to compulsory attendance unless the parent 
or guardian requests that the enrollment of the pupil be canceled. 


SECTION II. ComMPARISON OF ELIMINATION IN WEEK-Day, 
PUBLIC, AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS? 


Twenty-six out of 57 week-day church schools (46 per cent) 
report that the percentage of elimination in the public schools 
is the same as in the week-day church schools; 30 schools (53 
per cent) report that it is lower in the public schools and 1 
school (x per cent) reports that it is higher in the public schools 


* Data based on judgment of teachers and directors of week-day church schools rather than exact 
statistics, 
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than in the week-day church school. Nineteen out of 61 week- 
day schools (31 per cent) report that the percentage of elim- 
ination in the Sunday school is the same as in the week-day 
schools; 12 schools (20 per cent) report that it is lower in the 
Sunday schools and 30 schools (49 per cent) that it is higher 
in the Sunday schools than in the week-day church schools. 

The largest number of week-day schools (53 per cent) report 
the percentage of elimination in the public schools lower than 
in the week-day schools; the largest number of week-day schools 
(49 per cent) report the percentage of elimination in the Sunday 
schools higher than in the week-day schools. As the basis of 
comparison we took the corresponding grades in the week-day, 
public, and Sunday schools. Most States have compulsory 
attendance laws for the pupils of the elementary grades, hence 
we would expect the percentage of elimination in the public 
school to be lower than in either of the two types of religious 
school. 


Section III. CAUSES OF ELIMINATION OF PUPILS 


A glance at Section III of the above table shows a wide variety 
of causes of elimination. The causes stated most frequently 
are as follows: removals (48); lack of interest (27); overcrowded 
schedule (22); and sickness (17). It will be seen that so-called 
natural causes such as removals, sickness, death, and weather 
conditions and distance, figure prominently in the elimination 
of pupils. Again, there are a number of causes closely related 
to the work of the public school, such as overcrowded schedules, 
poor public-school work, dancing and music lessons, time sched- 
ule, finishing public school, and discouragement of public-school 
teachers who are not in sympathy with week-day religious 
education. There is another group of causes such as dissatis- 
faction, disciplinary reasons, discouragement in home, influ- 
ence of other pupils, denominational prejudice, and lack of 
interest. Finally, there are a number of unclassified causes 
such as subnormal pupils, novelty wearing off, lack of hand- 
work similar to that of daily vacation church school, paper 
routes, need and temptation to play, expecting a snap, and 
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duplication of Sunday-school curriculum. Observation suggests 
that the underlying cause of a larger percentage of elimination 
of pupils is due to the lack of positive cooperation on the part 
of parents. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is a wide range in the percentage of public school pupils 
enrolled in the week-day church schools. Some schools enroll 
Ioo per cent of the public-school pupils of corresponding grades; 
some enroll less than one per cent; the rest enroll a percentage 
of public school pupils anywhere between one and too per 
cent. In comparing the percentage of enrollment by sexes 
it is found that the week-day church schools enroll a larger per- 
centage of girls than boys. This is more marked in the high 
school than in the elementary grades. The enrollment of pupils 
in the high-school classes is very small compared to the enroll- 
ment in the elementary grades. Almost three-fourths (62 per 
cent) of the pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools 
come from homes where parents or guardians belong to church. 
Eighty-one per cent of the week-day pupils attend Sunday 
school. Where this is not the case pupils are enrolled in the 
Sunday school just as soon as possible. 

The non-Protestant enrollment is comparatively small. The 
Roman Catholic is much larger than the Jewish enrollment. 
The regularity of attendance is much superior to that of the 
Sunday school and considerably inferior to that of the public 
school. The regularity of attendance is best in. the schools 
meeting during public-school time. The percentage of punc- 
tuality is very high, 85 per cent of the schools reporting that 
it is go-100 per cent. The elimination of pupils is higher than 
in the public school and lower than in the Sunday school for 
corresponding grades. The public school maintains compul- 
sory attendance laws, which is not true in the case of either 
type of religious school. The week-day church schools succeed 
in holding a high percentage of their pupils to the end of the 
year’s work. The causes of elimination are numerous and 
varied. Probably lack of cooperation on the part of the home 
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is the underlying cause of elimination in a large percentage of 
cases. This section reveals just what anyone familiar with 
the situation would expect at the close of the first decade of 
experiment with week-day religious education: the week-day 
church schools are enrolling a comparatively small per cent of 
the public-school pupils; the regularity of attendance is high; 
the percentage of elimination is low. 


CHAPTER VII 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Tuts chapter deals with the following six major topics: (1) 
organization of the week-day church schools; (2) organization 
of the week-day classes; (3) promotion of pupils; (4) records; 
(5) reports; and (6) standards and tests. 7 

Information concerning the organization of the week-day 
schools was sought on the following items: date of organization; 
length of school year; number of class periods per week per 
child; total number of classes per school; total number of class 
periods per week per school; length of class periods; grades 
taught; schedule of classes; organization of the school for wor- 
ship; type of school organization; supervision of instruction; 
official titles of administrative officers; profession of adminis- 
trative officers; types of administrative body responsible for 
the administration of the schools; records of ‘financial operations. 

Information regarding the organization of classes was sought 
on the following items: size of classes; gradation of pupils. 

Information pertaining to the promotion of pupils was sought 
concerning the following items: frequency of promotion; condi- 
tions of promotion. 

Information dealing with the records was sought on the 
following items: data secured from pupil upon his entering the 
school; plan of record system used; data concerning the family 
secured; the record of the pupils’ work. 

Information concerning reports was sought on the following 
items: authorities to whom administrative officer is respon- 
sible; nature and frequency of reports of week-day teachers 
to parents; reports to public-school authorities; other use made 
of reports. 

Information regarding standards and tests was sought on 
the following items: use made of standards and tests; frequency 
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of examinations; comparison of examinations in public and 
week-day church schools. 

It might be well to recall three items at the beginning of 
this chapter on the organization and administration of the 
week-day church schools: (1) this survey is based on 109 week- 
day church schools; (2) these tog schools are located in 52 
cities, towns, and villages; (3) the total enrollment in 105 out 
of tog schools is 29,025; four schools did not report their en- 
rollment. 


TABLE 46 
DATE OF ORGANIZATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report the year in which they were organized. 
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Table 46 indicates that the week-day church school move- 
ment is a comparatively new one, the first schools being organ- 
ized in 1913, just about a decade ago. It will also be seen that 
a school was organized here and there for a few years until the 
year 1918, when the movement began to take on momentum. 
Of the 1rog schools surveyed more were organized in 1921 than 
in any other single year. Twice as many of the schools report- 
ing were organized in 1921 as in 1922. It should be remem- 
bered that this survey was concluded on April 1, 1923. This 
fact explains the small number of schools reporting 1923 as the 


* Survey was made in latter part of 1922 and early part of 1923, hence small number for 1923. Schools 
are generally inaugurated in fall when public school opens or shortly afterward. 
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year of their organization. It will be seen from Table 46 that 
68 out of 10g schools, or 61 per cent, were organized in the years 
1921, 1922, and 1923. 

The daily vacation church school movement antedates the 
week-day church school movement by about a decade. The 
former movement started almost simultaneously in the East 
and the West, originating in New York and Wisconsin about 
the year t900. This movement prepared the way for the week- 
day movement in a number of places. 

In evaluating the work of the week-day church school it is 
only fair that we bear in mind that this school has been in exist- 
ence only about ten years, and that the largest percentage 
of these schools were organized during the last three years. 
It is manifestly unfair to expect the week-day church school 
at this time to be on a par educationally with the public school 
with its long history of experimentation. However, the best 
leaders feel that it is well to aim high educationally in the begin- 
ning of this movement. They believe that the week-day church 
school may learn much from the public school. They believe 


TABLE 47 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report as to the length of the school year. 
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that the week-day church school should be just as efficient 
educationally in its particular field as the public school in its 
field. The best-trained leaders in the week-day school are 
consistently striving to realize this ambition. 

The length of the school year ranges from 10 to 4o weeks. 
In most week-day schools the effort is made to make the school 
year correspond to the public-school year; if the public-school 
year is 36 weeks in length, the same thing holds true for the 
week-day school. In a few instances, however, the public 
school year is abbreviated by a few weeks. This generally 
takes place at the opening and closing of the public-school 
year, sometimes also at Christmas and midyear. At such 
times the week-day school opens a week or more later than 
the public school and closes a week or more earlier. This is 
done because it takes the public school a week or two to get 
into running order at the opening of the school year and the 
closing week or two are overcrowded with examinations and 
other matters incidental to concluding the year’s work. This 
is especially true where the week-day church school is held 
during public-school time. 

The above table indicates that in 68 out of 109 schools or 
62 per cent, the length of the school year is 35 to 39 weeks. 
The public-school year in the various localities is not always 
of uniform length. Where public-school authorities are will- 
ing to grant time out for religious instruction they are willing 
to do so for the whole school year. The week-day teachers 
and directors feel that in order to make religious education an 
integral part of the entire educational experience of the pupil 
and to put it on a par with the public-school work they must 
make the school year correspond with the public-school year 
as nearly as possible. This is done even in some instances 
where public-school time is not used. 

The table shows that in 13 schools the length of the school 
year is less than 30 weeks. In a few instances this is due to 
the fact that the public-school year is less than 30 weeks. Occa- 
sionally it may be explained by the fact that the week-day 
church school is just an experiment and is conducted for only 
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a short time, sometimes one semester or half of the public- 
school year. 


TABLE 48 


NUMBER OF CLASS PERIODS PER WEEK PER CHILD IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools indicate the number of class periods per week per 


child. 
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The number of class periods per week per pupil range from 
one to six, the mode being one. The above table indicates 
that in 89 out of 109 schools or 82 per cent, all the pupils receive 
only 1 period per week of religious instruction; in 5 schools 
part of the pupils receive only 1 period of religious instruction 
per week. A later table will indicate the length of the class 
periods. Suffice it to say here that some of the class periods 
are only twenty minutes in length. 

Seven schools do not have a uniform number of class periods 
per week per pupil throughout their schools. A part of the 
pupils may have only one period per week and the rest two 
periods per week, or even more. In two instances? the week- 


1 Randall, Iowa; Topeka, Kansas; Indianapolis, Indiana. 

* Seven schools do not have a uniform number of class periods per week ps pupil. In four schools 
part of the pupils receive one period per week and part two. In one school part of the pupils receive 
one period, part two, and part three. In one school part of the pupils receive two periods and part 
three. In one school part of the pupils receive three, part four, and part five periods. 

* Sterling and Rock Falls, Illinois; Calumet (Indiana) District including Whiting, Hammond, and 
Indiana Harbor. 
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day church schools include two or more towns, each differing 
in the amount of time and the disposal of the school for religious 
instruction. 

Various causes are responsible for the fact that 89 week-day 
church schools limit the time of instruction to one period per 
week. Among the most common are the conception of public 
and week-day church-school authorities that one period per 
week is adequate; lack of teaching staff; lack of funds; lack of 
physical equipment. Many of these week-day schools hope 
to increase the number of class periods per week to two or three, 
or even five, at the earliest possible moment. However, they 
feel that before they are justified in asking for additional public- 
school time for religious instruction they must make good with 
the one period per week granted them for this purpose. 

The table shows that all the pupils in 2 schools and part 
of the pupils in 1 school are already receiving 5 periods 


TABLE 49 
TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSES PER SCHOOL 


One hundred nine schools report concerning this item. The 109 schools 
report 1,209 classes, the mean being 11 classes per school. 
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of religious instruction per week, or 1 period per school days 
One school reports 6 periods of religious instruction per week. 
This school holds its classes before public-school time 5 day. 
per week and has an additional longer period on Saturday 
morning. 

In this table we are discussing classes rather than class 
periods. A class may have several class periods per week. 
A teacher may have twenty-five class periods per week but 
only five classes. 

The number of classes in the tog week-day church schools 
surveyed range from 1 to 115. It is interesting to note that 
while 9 schools each have two, three and five classes, 24 schools 
have four classes. The reason why such a large number of 
week-day church schools report four classes is in part explained 
by the fact that a considerable number of schools have adopted 
the plan of grouping the pupils of two public-school grades 
into one class for the week-day church-school work, thus making 
four classes in a small school providing religious instruction 
for eight grades, usually grades one to eight. A total of 23 
week-day church schools use this method of grouping pupils 
exclusively and 37 schools use it in part. 

Eighty out of a total of 109 schools, or 73 per cent, report 
from 1 to g classes. This means that the great majority of 
schools are comparatively small. This condition is largely 
explained by the fact that 81 out of 10g week-day schools, or 
74 per cent, are denominational schools. Fifty-five out of 78 
denominational schools, or 7° per cent, enroll 100 pupils or 
less per school. 

The three causes largely determining the number of classes 
in a week-day church school are as follows: (1) the number 
of grades taught by the school; (2) the number of pupils en- 
rolled in the school; (3) the size of the classes. 

Sections I and II of the following table (50) are discussed 
together. The purpose of this table might be stated as fol- 
lows: to offer information regarding the distance from the public 
schools to the churches or other buildings in which the week- 
day church schools are held. The public-school buildings 
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rather than the homes of the pupils have been taken as the 
basis for reckoning the distance the pupils are required to go 
because most week-day church schools are held during or imme- 
diately after public-school time. This means that most pupils 
come to the classes of the week-day church schools from the 
public-school building (where classes are not held in the public- 
school buildings) with the exception of the first hour in the 
morning and the first hour after dinner. The attempt was 
made to secure data regarding the minimum and the max- 
imum distance the pupils are required to go. 


TABLE 50 


DISTANCE FROM PUBLIC SCHOOL TO BUILDINGS IN WHICH 
WEEK-DAY CLASSES ARE HELD 


Ninety-one out of 109 schools report on the distance from the public school 
to the buildings in which the week-day classes meet. The distance is reported 
in terms of blocks. Ten blocks are considered a mile. In some instances the 
week-day classes meet in the public-school building, hence the distance is 
marked zero. 


Section [ 


MINIMUM DISTANCE 
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MAXIMUM DISTANCE 
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The two sections of the above table indicate that the min- 
imum distance from the public school to the buildings in which 
the week-day classes are held is nothing (week-day classes are 
held in the public-school building or in a church or other building 
located in the same block as the public school or across the 
street); the maximum distance is seventy blocks, being about 
seven miles. Perhaps the statement that seventeen schools 
have a minimum distance of nothing and ten schools a maxi- 
mum distance of nothing needs explanation. It simply means 
that in ten schools all classes are held in the public schools or in 
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buildings located next to the public schools; in seven schools 
part of the classes are held in the public school or buildings 
adjoining it, and part in buildings farther away. 

Generally, it is the interdenominational week-day church 
school that holds its classes either in the public-school building 
or in a building adjoining it. Incidentally, this table furnishes 
a strong argument against the denominational school, because 
the denominational school often requires its pupils to go long 
distances even after the pupil has walked a number of blocks 
in getting to the public school. It is not an uncommon thing 
for pupils enrolled in denominational schools to go from one 
end of the city or town to the other in order to attend their 
particular school. In so doing they frequently cross rivers 
and railroads and are required to brave all kinds of weather, 
which makes it necessary in some schools to discontinue the 
work in the first two grades. In addition to this, the time 
element is too important to be overlooked. In a number of 
schools the time required to go to and come from the public 
school to the churches or other buildings in which the weck- 
day classes are held equals the time used for actual religious 
instruction. 

The classes of two denominational week-day church schools® 
are held in the public-school buildings. This is a unique sit- 
uation. It is due to the fact that in the two villages in which 
these two schools are located there is only one denomination 
represented, one town having only one church and the other 
town having two churches, but both belonging to the same 
denomination and synod. In addition to this, practically 
every one in these two towns is affiliated with the church, in 
one town the percentage being 97. This situation, where 
practically every one is a church member and where the public- 
school board of education is composed of members of the same 
church, makes it comparatively easy for a denominational 
school to secure the use of the public-school buildings. 

Transportation of pupils.—Sixty-five week-day church schools 
out of a total of 109 report whether they provide transportation 


8 Randall and Roland, Iowa. 
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for their pupils. Two schools provide transportation and 63 
do not. In one instance* the transportation is not provided 
by the week-day school but by the consolidated public school. 
Only one instance? came under our observation where the week- 
day church school provided transportation for the pupils. This 
was the case of a church which had established a mission in 
a suburb of the city; the mission was about two miles from the 
mother church. On different days of the week cars were sent 
to the mission to get the children for the week-day school. 
In a number of cases pupils come to school on the street car 
or are brought by their parents or the chauffeur. 


TABLE «1 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL GRADES TAUGHT IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report as to the number of grades taught in their 
respective schools. 
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The above table indicates that not a single week-day church 
school provides religious instruction for the pupils of only one 
public-school grade. Just one school is content to provide 


4 Randall, Iowa. 
& Dayton, Ohio, Episcopal School. 
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religious instruction for the pupils of only two grades. It will 
be seen that 66 schools out of 109, or 61 per cent, provide 
religious instruction for from 7 to 9 grades. It is an interesting 
coincidence that 26 schools provide religious instruction for 
8 grades and an equal number of schools for 9 grades. Only 
3 schools provide religious instruction for the full 12 grades. 

Sixty-eight week-day church schools provide religious instruc- 
tion for the pupils in Grade I; 79 schools for Grade II; 97 schools 
for Grade III; 104 schools for Grade IV; 104 schools for Grade 
V; 106 schools for Grade VI; 80 schools for Grade VII; 72 schools 
for Grade VIII; 35 schools for Grade IX; 20 schools for Grade 
X; 16 schools for Grade XI; and 16 schools for Grade XII. 

A considerable number of schools purposely avoid providing 
religious instruction for the lower grades, especially Grades I, 
II and III. The following reasons are primarily responsible 
for this fact: (1) distance and weather conditions; (2) lack of 
trained teachers for the lower grades; (3) the feeling that more 
can be achieved with the higher grades. The pupils in the 
lower grades are just beginning their public-school work, many 
of them being unable to read and write fluently. 

The writer believes that many week-day church schools are 
making the mistake of attempting to cover too many grades. 
Week-day religious education, just as soon as possible, should 
be provided for all 12 grades, but many schools are not in a 
position to do this at present, having decided limitations from 
the standpoint of teachers, physical equipment, and financial 
support. Experience seems to indicate that the best method 
of procedure is to begin with the lower grades and to add one 
grade each year until the twelve grades are provided for. 

The length of the class periods in the week-day church schools 
ranges from 20 to 120 minutes, the mode being 60 minutes or 
one hour. A glance at the following table shows four peaks, 
namely, at 45, 60, 75 and 90 minutes. Beginning with the 
break in the table there is no uniformity in the length of the 
periods. Four considerations will in the main explain this fact: 
(1) the length of the periods may vary with the pupils of the 
different grades, which is to say, the periods for the pupils of 
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TABLE 52 
LENGTH OF CLASS PERIODS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the length of the class periods. 
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the lower grades are frequently shorter than the periods for the 
pupils of the upper grades; (2) the length of the periods may 
vary in the large week-day school including two or more towns or 
school districts; however, a difference in the length of the periods 
may or may not mean a difference in the total amount of time 
per week per pupil available for religious instruction; (3) a few 


*** Schools following do not have class periods of uniform length, 
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schools have short periods on regular school days and a longer 
period on Saturday or Sunday; (4) the length of the period 
occasionally varies even though in theory it is uniform through- 
out the schools. For instance, one school reports that the 
length of the period is from 50 to 55 minutes. It probably 
depends on such conditions as the distance pupils are required 
to go; weather conditions; the promptness with which the 
pupils are dismissed by the public school and go to the week- 
day school; and whether classes begin promptly. 

The following causes determine in the main the length of 
the periods: (1) the beliefs and convictions of week-day teachers 
and directors as to what the length of the period ought to be; 
(2) public-school cooperation and the public-school schedule; 
(3) distance and weather conditions; (4) age of pupils; (5) num- 
ber of periods per week. 

Experience seems to indicate that a period of 20 minutes 
is too short and a period of 120 minutes is too long for the best 
school work. It depends, of course, upon what pupils have 
the 20-minute periods and what pupils have the 120-minute 
periods. It is certainly bad psychology and poor pedagogy 
to provide 20-minute periods for the senior in high school and 
120-minute periods for the pupils of the first grade. The length 
of the period should be short for the pupils of the lower grades 
and should be gradually lengthened for the pupils of the upper 
grades. Most teachers recognize that two 45-minute periods 
are better than one go-minute period. 

The largest week-day church school surveyed reported an 
enrollment of 3,377 pupils; the smallest school reported only 
4 pupils; the median school had 94 pupils; and the mean school 
276 pupils. The total enrollment for the ros schools report- 
ing was 29,025 pupils. The following table shows that 56 out 
of 105 schools, or 53 per cent, enroll less than too pupils. This 
means that over one half of the week-day church schools have 
an enrollment of less than too pupils. 

The following conditions determine in the main the size of 
the week-day church schools: (1) the public-school population 
or, the number of pupils actually within the limits of school 
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TABLE 53 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred five schools report as to the total enrollment; 4 schools do not 
report. One hundred five schools report a total enrollment of 29,025. 


Number of 

Pupils in Week- Total Number Denominational Interdenomi- 
Day Schools of Schools Schools _national Schools 

O40 Ceaaiicn tats 26 Taine Senor eee 205 (eA GO) eek Wie fo) 

BOSOOKG Wie en hand FON ML eer ont ATi IES adie Lila eeenac ee 3 (11.0%) 
100-149 TGs a ae iB He SSA uh Ie ON a 2) 2( 7.0%) 
TRORLOG Ue pte ae es Y AVA eas Lit HELE S Aye hea eee 3 (11.0%) 
POA G Pier ee ce eay, BTS ce ee eek eae CAG? WANE ee Paine cry O 
Bh Os2OO a ane Muah ta etd Bia ce dice meee rans a Wire te Ae RRS ge LON 3 (11.0%) 
BOOTS AO Bicinalar ca hicaly get Teather e Ov, ind Riv a Uric: AY voc tai 1 i Pa) 
SSOTIOO wt alianre yy cocret 5 eee Pee Narita as OF) AN ATER SAE eT Reena 3 (11:0%) 
COO AAO Mn nan h eae Wane PARE EO tag Cheah Bea Oi UR tight haa Corea 2( 7.0%) 
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Statistical Measures: 
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Upper Quartile; 0. .y.., POS de iy, Se ea aie LIGA eOesauwonae: 925** pupils. 
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age; (2) the number of grades for which religious instruction 
is provided; (3) the type of week-day church school, whether 
denominational or interdenominational; (4) public-school cooper- 
ation in matters of the time! schedule, physical equipment, 
moral support, etc.; (5) percentage of Protestant church people; 
(6) church and home cooperation; (7) preliminary preparations 
such as advertising, training of teachers, and developing intel- 
ligent public opinion. 

It may be stated as a general rule that the denominational 
week-day church school is small and the interdenominational 


* 925, 945, 1,027, 1,527, 2,181, 3,100, 3,362, 3,377. 
** Computed from ungrouped measures. 
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school is large. The smallest denominational school® surveyed 
reported an enrollment of 4 pupils; the smallest interdenom- 
inational school’ reported 75 pupils. The largest denomina- 
tional school,’ consisting of a federation of 26 Lutheran churches, 
reported an enrollment of 511 pupils; the largest interdenom- 
inational school? reported an enrollment of 3,377 pupils. The 
main disadvantages of the small school appear to be lack of 
school spirit and unsatisfactory grading of pupils. The danger 
of the large school seems to be that of too large classes. It 
appears, however, that the disadvantages of the small school 
are very much more real than the dangers of the large school. 


TABLE 54 
TIME SCHEDULES OF WEEK-DAY CLASSES 


One hundred nine schools indicate the time their classes meet. 


Number of 

Time of Meeting Schools 
During School bours's yon ties decile ws pee einen eae meee es 74 
PA teae eo HOO UGOULE Cores ie eilicna ta eeieodae sek ctene susie tiatant se seees enya hy bs 27 
ore SA CHICA Geet ee eve Res lots tare Ce teny sn sat Miaka tes cues pop ag sit 5 ai 3 
Both during and after school hours. ......-.--- +205 +e0eseeeees I 
Before, during and after school hours........-.--++++++eee-++ 2 
During school hours and on Sunday.....-- +--+ +++s+ee ere rtee I 
Before school hours and on Saturday.......-.--+++e sees eerie I 
After school hours and on Saturday... ...--.- sess steerer I 

Peek SS RN PS UE AI Oe aie ie ai ope Ma en he SRNL 109 


This table (54) indicates that all the classes in 74 out of 109 
week-day church schools, or 68 per cent, are held during public- 
school time; all the classes in 27 schools, or 25 per cent, are 
held after public-school time; the classes in 8 schools, or 7 per 
cent, are held at different times such as on Saturday, and before, 
during and after public-school time. It is evident from the 
above table that the most popular times for holding the week- 
day church school classes are during and after public-school 
time, practically three times as many schools holding their 
classes during public-school time as after. 


6 Ripon, Wisconsin. 
7 Camargo, Illinois. 
8 Toledo, Ohio. 

9 Gary, 
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It is rather significant that 68 per cent cf the week-day church 
schools have succeeded in securing public-school time for instruc- 
tion in religion at this stage in the development of the week- 
day school. This means that public-school authorities are 
favorable to a program of week-day religious education even 
to the extent of granting time out of the regular public-school 
day for that purpose. Week-day teachers and directors regard 
public-school time as the only satisfactory time for instruction 
in religion. The writer has not met a single teacher or director 
in the week-day church school who was opposed to the use of 
public-school time; on the contrary, all of them hope sooner 
or later to secure public-school time for their week-day pro- 
gram. The two objections most commonly raised against 
holding week-day classes outside of regular public-school time 
are: (rt) the pupil’s school schedule is already overcrowded 
without adding additional school work; (2) it does not put the 
study of religion on a par with other school subjects—it does 
not make religious education an integral part of the whole 
educational program of the pupil but makes it an addendum. 

Many week-day church schools holding their classes outside 
of regular public-school time consider this arrangement a tem- 
porary one. In some instances public-school authorities have 
refused to grant time out for instruction in religion. The 
teachers and directors in a number of schools expect to ask for 
public-school time just as soon as they have assured them- 
selves of the legality of their position and educationally the 
worthwhileness of their program. 

Forty out of 102 week-day church schools, or 39 per cent, 
worship by classes; 4o schools, or 39 per cent, worship as a unit; 
15 Schools, or 15 per cent, worship by grades; and seven schools, 
or seven per cent, worship by classes and as a unit, by grades 
and classes, and by grades and as a unit. When we say a school 
worships by classes, the term is used in the sense of comprising 
two or more grades. When we say a school worships as a unit, 
the term is used in the sense of all the grades in the school wor- 
shiping together. When we say the school worships by grades, 
one grade or one section or division of a grade is meant. These 
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TABLE 55 
ORGANIZATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR WORSHIP 


One hundred two schools report as to whether the school worships by grades, 
classes, or as a unit. Seven schools have no worship service. (In the section 
on the program when discussing the more formal worship service ten schools 
report no worship service.) 





Number of 
Organization of School for Worship Schools 
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three methods of organizing the week-day church school for 
worship represent three different ways of grading the pupils 
for the worship service. 

The school schedule, both public and week-day, is often 
responsible for a school worshiping by classes, grades, or as a 
unit. Manifestly where the week-day school has a continuous 
schedule of classes throughout the day it cannot worship as a 
unit unless it provides special worship programs outside of 
the regular school day. The fact that some week-day church 
schools cannot conveniently worship as a unit appears to be 
one explanation why a few have no worship service at all. 

Where week-day classes are held during public-school time 
with a continuous schedule of classes throughout the day the 
grouping of pupils for instruction is also used for worship. Many 
teachers and directors seem to see the importance of grading 
the pupils closely for instructional purposes but do not see the 
importance of grading them closely for the worship or devo- 
tional service. Worshiping by classes or even by grades, pro- 
viding the grades are large enough, seems to be far more de- 
sirable than grouping all the pupils together and trying to 
build a worship program suited to all. 
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TABLE 56 
TYPES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the types of organization. 





‘ Number of 
Types of Organization Schools 
Denominational school (one or more churches of same denomination).... 81 
Interdenominational school (often called community school)............ 28* 
Bs) ee U MA NAM ARONA ANAT OP NMIR A Nic hl h dol 109 


We have classified the week-day church schools into two 
large classes, namely, the denominational and the interdenom- 
inational week-day church schools. Let us consider these two 
types of week-day schools a little closer and then attempt to 
set forth their relative values. 

The denominational week-day church school is a school 
organized and conducted by one or more churches of the same 
denomination and under the direct control of the church. Gen- 
erally, the denominational week-day school is organized and 
conducted by one church only. In two instances! we found 
two churches of the same denomination uniting for the pur- 
pose of establishing a week-day church school. In one city! 
26 out of a total of 30 Lutheran churches have formed a denom- 
inational week-day school. A denominational school may 
provide week-day religious education for the whole town or 
village, but this is rather unusual since it presupposes that 
only one denomination is occupying the town, or that all the 
pupils, irrespective of denominational preference, will enroll 
in the week-day school provided by one denomination. An 
example of the latter case has not been discovered but two 
examples” of the former have been found. The denominational 
school is usually small, seldom enrolling over 200 pupils; it 
usually holds its classes in church buildings; the pastor is gen- 
really the administrative officer; often the school uses its own 


* One of these schools (Malden, Massachusetts) has been characterized as a ‘“‘Pure Community 
School.” 


10 Batavia, Illinois, and Roland, Iowa. 
1 Toledo, Ohio. 
® Roland and Randall, Iowa. 
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denominational lessons; and it lays considerable stress on doc- 
trinal, theological, and denominational, even sectarian views. 
Very often the denominational school has no council, board, 
or committee of religious education responsible for its administra- 
tion but is organized and administered by the pastor himself 
or his representative. 

The interdenominational week-day church school is one 
organized and conducted by two or more denominations and 
with but one exception’ under the direct control of the churches 
represented in the school. The interdenominational week-day 
church school is generally considerably larger than the denom- 
inational school, the largest denominational school enrolling 
sir pupils and the largest interdenominational school enroll- 
ing 3,377 pupils. It.frequently holds its classes in public-school - 
buildings or in the church buildings nearest the public school. 
It generally enlists a higher grade of leadership since it has a 
larger field to draw from. Its curriculum provides for the 
fundamental religious values common to all the denominations. 
The interdenominational school attempts to provide instruction 
in religion for the pupils of all denominations as well as those 
who belong to no denomination. There is usually a council, 
board, or committee of religious education in charge of the 
‘nterdenominational week-day church school. Very few pas- 
tors act as directors of the interdenominational school; usually 
trained leaders have charge of the same. The interdenomina- 
tional week-day church school is often called ‘‘Community 
School,” the approach being made from the geographic view- 
point or the area to be included by the school. One school’* 
came under our observation which Mr. Shaver in his survey 
characterized as a ‘‘Pure Community School.” The governing 
board represents the community at large rather than the churches. 
One other week-day school? was organized on this basis but 
has changed its organization to direct church representation. 

The preceding table (56) indicates that 81 out of a total of 

13 Malden, Massachusetts. 


14 Malden, Massachusetts. 
18 Delaware, Ohio. 
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tog week-day schools, or 74 per cent, are denominational schools, 
and 28 schools, or 26 per cent, are interdenominational. This 
means that there are practically three times as many denom- 
inational as interdenominational schools. It is impossible to 
lay down a hard-and-fast rule and say that one type of school 
is invariably the better type. This will depend on local con- 
ditions. To illustrate: in two towns visited it would be impossi- 
ble to organize an interdenominational week-day school since 
in one town” both churches belong to the same denomination 
and synod; in the other” there was only one church. In another 
town” visited it would be impossible to organize a denomina- 
tional school since the only church in town is a community 
church representing several denominations. Generally speaking, 
observations and study have convinced the writer that the 
interdenominational week-day church school is superior to the 
denominational. We submit a few of the advantages of the 
interdenominational over the denominational week-day schools. 
(x) The interdenominational week-day church school enrolls 
a higher percentage of the public school pupils. The four 
week-day schools enrolling the highest percentage of public- 
school pupils were without exception interdenominational schools: 
Camargo, Illinois, 75 pupils, or 100 per cent, in grades 1-10; 
Sidney, Ohio, 1,027 pupils, or 100 per cent, in grades 1-6; Mans- 
field, Ohio, 2,181 out of 2,183, or 99 per cent plus, in grades 
1-4; and Polo, Illinois, 211 out of 212 pupils, or 99 per cent 
plus, in grades 1-8. The denominational school generally 
enrolls the pupils of its own church only and reaches very few 
unchurched pupils. While the interdenominational school in 
most instances does not reach a large percentage of unchurched 
pupils it reaches considerably more than the denominational 
school. Eighteen per cent of the interdenominational week- 
day church schools enroll above 15 per cent unchurched pupils, 
while only five per cent of the denominational schools enroll 
above 15 per cent unchurched pupils. The highest percentage 
46 Roland, Iowa. 


17 Randall, Iowa. 
148 Grand View Heights, Columbus, Ohio. 
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of unchurched pupils in any single interdenominational school” 
was 55 per cent, the highest percentage of unchurched pupils 
in any single denominational school” was 33 per cent. 

(2) The interdenominational week-day church school secures 
a higher grade of educational leadership. The denominational 
school is usually in charge of pastors or their representatives 
who have had little or no training and experience in educational 
work. The interdenominational school secures trained and 
experienced directors, teachers, and supervisors of instruction 
wherever possible. It is more successful in securing trained 
leadership since it has a larger field from which to draw its 
personnel, and is better financed. Seventy-one per cent of the 
interdenominational schools are in charge of professionally 
trained directors and only 21 per cent of the denominational 
schools.” 

(3) The interdenominational week-day church school is more 
successful in securing public-school cooperation. It has less 
difficulty in securing public-school time for instruction in religion. 
In 90 per cent of the interdenominational schools all classes 
meet during public-school time and in 62 per cent of the denom- 
inational schools all classes meet during public-school time. 
In a considerable number of instances it has succeeded in secur- 
ing the use of public-school buildings and equipment. Where 
all the denominations work together they are able to do what 
the different denominations working individually cannot do. 

(4) The problem of distance and weather conditions is far 
less serious in the interdenominational week-day church school. 
It usually holds its classes either in the public-school building 
or in churches or other buildings located in close proximity to 
the public schools. The pupils attending the denominational 
school are often required to walk several miles, often crossing 
railroad tracks, river bridges, and dangerous streets or boule- 
vards. In some denominational schools it requires almost as 
much time for the pupil to go from the public school to the 

19 Gary, Indiana. 


2 Morgan Memorial Institutional Church, Boston, Massachusetts. 
21 It is a rare exception to find a pastor professionally trained in religious education. 
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church building where the week-day classes are held as is given 
to instruction. The loss of time in many denominational 
schools is considerable. 

(5) The week-day work is taken more seriously by the teach- 
ers and supervisors in the interdenominational schools. This 
is in large part explained by the fact that a large percentage 
of the teachers and directors in the denominational schools 
are volunteer workers. The finest professional spirit is gen- 
erally found in the interdenominational week-day schools. 
It is not an uncommon thing for the teachers in the denomina- 
tional schools to be absent without an excuse or without pro- 
viding substitute teachers. Frequently classes are crowded out 
by church suppers, socials, and other church affairs, which does 
not happen in the interdenominational school, or at least very 
infrequently. 

(6) The interdenominational week-day church school dis- 
courages sectarianism and makes for cooperation. The denom- 
inational school intensifies denominationalism. Several pastors 
informed the writer that the denominational week-day church 
school is the only justification for week-day religious education. 
The Episcopal and Lutheran denominations are sometimes less 
willing to cooperate in an interdenominational school than 
other Protestant denominations. However, in many instances 
it is not a matter of denomination but of the individual pastor 
and his attitude toward other denominations. In a number of 
places where the interdenominational week-day school is being 
tried churches are cooperating that have never before been 
known to cooperate in any matter. This indicates that the 
interdenominational school is having a broadening effect on the 
adults as well as on the pupils. In some towns the churches 
feel that the cause of week-day religious education is too im- 
portant to be crippled by narrow sectarianism and denomina- 
tional bickerings. 

Other advantages might be cited but we feel that the above 
are sufficient to indicate the general superiority of the inter- 
denominational week-day school over the denominational school. 
The two advantages most commonly cited in favor of the denom- 
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TABLE 57 


ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS BY PUBLIC- 
AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


One hundred eight week-day schools report whether there is administration 
on the part of public and Sunday school authorities; one school does not report. 


Administration by Public and Number of 
Sunday School Authorities Schools 

Administration by public-school authorities... ..............0000005 50 
No administration by public-school authorities...............-..... 58 

—— 108 
Administration by Sunday-school authorities. ..............++00000- 65 
No administration by Sunday-school authorities.............-+-.+455 43 

— 108 


inational school are: (1) it ties up the pupil closer to his own 
church; (2) it solves the problem of correlation with the Sunday 
school. While the matters of denominational loyalty and correla- 
tion of instruction are both vital matters we believe the six 
advantages cited above far outweigh these. We believe that 
the Sunday school by teaching denominational values can 
develop loyal church members. We also believe that the matter 
of correlation of instruction can and will be worked out in the 
near future in the interdenominational week-day church schools. 

In the above table (57) the matter of administration on the 
part of Sunday- and public-school authorities is considered. 
It shows that there is administration by public-school author- 
ities in 50 out of 108 schools, or 46 per cent; there is administra- 
tion by Sunday-school authorities in 65 out of 108 schools, or 
60 per cent. Fifty-eight schools, or 54 per cent, do not have 
public-school administration; 43 schools, or 40 per cent, do not 
have Sunday-school administration. 

The administration on the part of Sunday-school authorities 
is usually exercised by the pastor or the director of religious 
education in the local church. In a few instances the Sunday- 
school superintendent exercised some administration. The 
administrator of the week-day church school, providing he is 
not the pastor or the director of religious education in the local 
church, is not generally considered a Sunday-school authority 
but a week-day school authority. The amount and kind of 
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administration differs of course where the Sunday-school author- 
ity 1s in direct charge of the week-day school or where he sustains 
only an indirect relationship to it. There is more administra- 
tion by Sunday-school authorities in the denominational than 
in the interdenominational week-day school. 

The administration on the part of public-school authorities 
is usually exercised by the public-school superintendent or 
principal. There is practically no administration by public- 
school authorities where the week-day school holds its classes 
outside of public-school time. Where week-day classes meet 
in public-school buildings and during public-school time there 
is occasionally some public-school administration. This deals 
with such matters as discipline, time schedule, and records 
and reports. Where week-day classes meet during public- 
school time but not in public-school buildings there is very 
little official public-school administration. In some places the 
public-school superintendent visits the week-day classes pri- 
marily to inform himself as to what is being done in the week- 
day church school. This information may be used in standard- 
izing the week-day school; in reporting to religious, civic, and 
educational organizations; and in promoting schools in other 
localities. Where pupils receive instruction in religion during 
public-school time public-school authorities generally feel respon- 
sible for the pupils to the extent of informing themselves con- 
cerning the course of study used, the physical equipment, the 
conduct of pupils, and related items. In a few instances public- 
school authorities felt no responsibility whatever when the 
pupils were dismissed from the public school to attend classes 
in religion. 

In one town” having ten denominational week-day church 
schools which hold their classes in religion during public-school 
time the public-school superintendent exercises another kind 
of administration. This public-school superintendent meets 
the pastors and teachers of the week-day church schools once 
a month for conference and discussion. Generally, some edu- 
cational problem is presented and discussed with the objective 


22 Batavia, Illinois. 
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of helping the week-day workers to standardize and correlate 
their work. Public-school administration seldom if ever deals 
with the content of the course of study but, rather, with the 
methods of teaching, the administrative management of pupils, 
the conduct of pupils, and other educational problems. 


TABLE <8 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTIon I 
OFFICIAL TITLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the official titles of their ad- 
ministrators. 


Official Title of Number of 
Administrative Officers Schools 
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Superintendent, director and principal................0..e0005 I 
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Section II 


OCCUPATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the occupation of the adminis- 
trative officers of the week-day schools. 


Occupations of Number of 
Administrative Officers Schools 
NEST). os nolo SN ee a GU ono PS ce Re 73 
Besa eh ats oO ieee Vik eet on 58 
ASeleren DEC ERSOTE A ecco keeiiges Cte aa Bee eet 5 
irectors+and Others > oo isen Lee ae oe 10 
71 OF LAS, a RO a Selena VER UP Rey cee 73 
AV OMietn nme eee oS ey IY aia Piet ra alee am BOW wee, 36 
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The above table (58) deals with official titles, sex, and occupa- 
tions of the administrative officers of the week-day church 
schools. Section I indicates the official titles by which the 
administrative officers of the week-day schools are designated. 
The following titles are used: pastor, director, superintendent, 
supervisor, teacher, chairman, deaconess, and principal. Pas- 
tor, director, and superintendent are the official titles most 
frequently employed. In some instances the official titles 
designate the function of the administrative officer rather accu- 
rately, such as teacher, in others they do not, such as pastor. 
The week-day church school is not sufficiently old to have. 
developed a standardized terminology with regard to the officers 
who are responsible for the organization and administration of 
the schools. In the interdenominational week-day schools 
the administrative officer is most commonly designated by 
the title of director or supervisor. 

Section II indicates the sex and occupations of the admin- 
istrative officers of the week-day church schools. A total of 
73 out of 109 administrative officers, or 67 per cent, are males; 
36, or 33 per cent, are females. The male administrative officers 
are generally pastors, directors of religious education in local 
churches, supervisors of week-day religious education, and 
college professors. The female administrative officers are gen- 
erally housekeepers, public-school teachers, and week-day 
teachers and supervisors. 

Probably the most striking feature of Section II is the fact 
that 58 out of 73 male administrative officers, or 79 per cent, 
are pastors. The pastors generally take the initiative in organ- 
izing the week-day church schools. They are the men who 
are especially responsible and concerned about the religious 
training of childhood and youth. These pastors are willing 
to devote their time, efforts, and occasionally money” to the 
week-day church school in spite of their many other duties. 
While very few pastors have had training and experience in 
educational work they are willing to carry on this work until 
trained leadership can be secured. 


23 One Lutheran pastor was personally defraying the cost of the textbooks used in his school. 
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TABLE 59 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred schools report on this item. Nine schools do not report. 
Twenty-one schools report no organization; in 11 instances the pastor is respon- 
sible for the school; in 6 instances the church director of religious education; 
in I instance the pastor’s wife; in I instance the Sunday-school superintendent; 
and in 2 instances the schools do not indicate who is responsible. Section [| 
deals with the Community Council of Religious Education; Section II the 
Board of Religious Education; Section III the Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation; and Section IV the Executive Committee of Religious Education. 


SEcTION I 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Sixteen out of 100 schools report community councils of religious education. 
This type of organization refers, of course, to the community or interdenomi- 
national type of school. Different schools use different names for their type 
of organization but in substance the organization amounts to a community 
council, the term most commonly applied in this connection. 


Section I-A 


OFFICIAL TITLES USED FOR TYPE OF ORGANIZATION COMMONLY KNOWN 
AS “COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION” 


Sixteen schools report on the official title of their organization. 


Number of 
Official Title Schools 
Ciseiiininity counicnl os 22, OU ee Pardo ioe eg teas 9 II 
Bret PEE Va Cilal oa sacl a Sad DA Ee. eee ha Oates Wiebe ebay I 
Week-Day Religious Education Association. ...........++0555. 2 
Protestant Teachers Association. ........0 ccc cece cece cece eeae 2 
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SEcTION IJ-B 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS CONSTITUTING COMMUNITY COUNCILS OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sixteen schools report concerning the size of the community council of religious 
education. 


Number of Number of 
Members Consti- Community 
tuting Council Councils 
TAN ie euinls Auten iui S tae. & ost elal a neue Diese le derelias cua teroue bale gener 74 
LB Sese’ 4 8 Pile (8 ES REELS ate Sis S te. "oio ania ital he val ieatia?g Waters ve <4 hs notes dona eae 4 
ZOTAA S olelete wane cele ie Winks eracwyerkiteiccl ie Rae Emer, baad ge nw a tebe a ae 3 
ASEH G etielniSiahaiin vn We eprigca veto ic er ane re sie oP Ren MRM ae? SU mE oO 
O07 hers eloeh cake seitath Pyke ete Caer PN a ee fo) 
TOON fe tos ate tie dele atete a eee ae em eee ee I 
SHIFT OM Hie teva Wiss Ge wi ate int eee Sheet a te Bag oom Pe geome hn o1 CaN ete) a Re 2 
ON er TOG eee ir 0c Senne ane an a eta aka Ae ae 4* 
Total eeu Bek Star oto ee eee eee eg a . mess oi fe 


Section [-C 
CONSTITUTION OF COMMUNITY COUNCILS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sixteen schools report as to how the community council is constituted. 


Number of 
Constitution of Community 
Community Council Councils 
Pastors and two laymen from each church................0-0------.... 4 
Protestant Teachers’ Association (Public-school teachers and honorary 
tiembers ) Spies ehs, Wd ee es ae a SA a aie 2 
Pastots and Sunday-school workers 1.41), «ce, Se ae Ts I 
Five representatives from each church, two each from the college, seminary, 
Y. M. C. A., and County Sunday School Association................ I 
Pastors, assistants, directors, superintendents, and three lay delegates from 
each Church 7p eve its, 3a ch ey lee Ann Wc a inne tae cea 
Pastors, two or more representatives from each church and high school 
teachers.) fr uay ihe. . Ee omen ae ee nr eo I 
Pastor and two laymen from each church and three honorary members..... I 
astors, superintendent and public-school superintendent................ I 
Blected by: board of directors cs) uhh ek eae I 
Pastor and two laymen from each church, two principals and supervisor.... 1 
Payment of membership fee-of $10; So As cae os See sk ah see I 
Three committees of religious education............... wigls.o'¥ pinnae I 
Lortab ays SAGs Ait See a Mena eel Gs Peal tia 1G 


* 200, 800, 6,000 (2). 
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Section II] 
BOARD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Twenty-seven schools report boards of religious education. One of the 27 
schools reports 3 boards. Iwo schools do not report the size of their boards. 


The boards of religious education may be the governing board of a denomina- 
tional or interdenominational week-day school. 


Section IJ-A 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS CONSTITUTING BOARDS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Twenty-five schools report concerning the size of their boards; 2 schools do 
not report. 





Number of Members Number of 

Constituting Board Boards 
Ce AM MRS PRI cialg os aa ati die)s. mist g im ie obras iapale nn 3 
ES AL Cue otek els CUED RAL ae tia SONS Pain DODO RAS Tt 
Let ee ter tes ii Mg oi) aw on dds s ietold ate-aoenal v4. 0 ps 
PRON HE, os oe Minh ball eatare Che ican ar BANE E DR PaaS Be GAS 3 
aed A TEE ee aS Shea oto bys cin att pata A Br tien phe 2 
CARAT OY oo Vigo: SUES RUE RE 1 Np) SOR OO i gee, Pere 2 
RLM MRER Eee R ety ce Soa hain, Wa eR RPA hat GES CPaAE Gray Bh shaken ea I 
Sacer) ete eds Ame aN aires a Sa ste PN Mer thay yd nee ia a that ete 2 
Aid A AGREE HLL Rh es Sh haa oie pe stake are tal ne raate ll a aaneat 6, 2 oO 
A AL Ae ba based a wna Lat eee. = iny's! Shae Wyo} olf lar mele ul ele) «/ala)® iat oe hi oO 
RCione 0) MMOS Sete ts! cars TT Cena VCR Sed Secs eke ature © I 
POCA eT ee cd Fee ere ata gae ee et ee das ee 27% 


LEIA NOE R So te cre pak SHA cae ca se wee g Members. 
PRUE ITALIC 0, ole's Voile We ace ated ay hed an 6 Members. 
PeTeIEORIATING fut ee Cees ced oe 23 Members. 
EELS AF pete eR SAS A LR Ns FAO, ah TA 5-9 Members. 


* One school reports three boards. 
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Section II-B 
CONSTITUTION OF BOARDS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Twenty-seven schools report as to how their board is constituted. 


Constitution of Board of Number of 
Religious Education Boards 
*Superintendent and pastor from each church, three at large, two from 
Sunday School Association Aiwa ar ann ne 3 
*Pastor and two laymen from each cooperating church........... site: 3 
* Board of! Deacons oayoe ehiciiy een T line oo Ee ee ea pay 
*Sunday-school workers and ministers ene bhi ore ail Se eee I 
*Director, president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer of week-day 
school, and/three, additional members seen eae ee ee I 
*Three representatives from each cooperating church................ I 
Pastor and teachersy. 24, fy: 3 ecascti Solan aise toca eae set ecll eer ad oe a I 
- Sunday-school superintendent, director, elder, pastor, superintendent of 
Junior Departmentiof sunday, schools (cer ta eee I 
*Pastors, superintendents, and two laymen from each cooperating church 1 
Pastor, sumermtendentand st: laymen. bis cic ae Oe eee I 
Departmental superintendents, Sunday-school officers, one represen- 
tive each from’session and educatorg.'.) 623) 62s: . 7 s/s ccs dee teens: I 
Pastor, teachers, laymensi ) there voch+ eed ia eho et ae en eee I 
Brotherhood sti enka cg ee ea ae ede ee Ean le Te PAE een eae I 
Pastor, director and five laymetiiuns fs perl aha he Ant ae I 
Pastor and superintendent of Sunday ‘school. ...)0o-)e2e0.4...5-0 0% I 
Pastor, superintendent:and five laymen: 3:4. 0.0:5.22 3 0ec00.eee ees I 
*Ministers and two laymen from each cooperating church, and director.. 1 
Appointed’ by: brotherhood 27-5 (Sai frye ECO RE Ss has Pe ee I 
Pastor, director and one representative from each department of Sunday 
SCHOOLER eu Ra ies bP aad e Cae hi den Meee RtA peank dn es RU nee a nee alae I 
Pastor and one layman from each cooperating church............... I 
Pastor and ‘five laymen ao.) ay cote wee on ot idle Rie RR ee I 
*Elected by Council of Religious Education. 7.9. os. .otee ee ee I 
Sunday-school ‘teachers'and officers). 7. Cuiees ee eee eee I 
*Executive Committee of Council of Religious Education............. I 
Total seaareie 6th eda hae can bead ee Cn oe eee 20%*8 


* Refers to interdenominational schools, all the others are denominational schools. 


** The two week-day schools, while interdenominational, are sponsored by a community church 
with Soites! foyer organization (there is only one Protestant church in the community of two adjoin- 
ing villages). 


*** One school has three boards. 
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Section III 
COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Thirty-seven schools report committees of religious education. There is a 
total of 41 committees, 2 schools each having 3 committees. 


Section III-A 


NUMBERS OF MEMBERS CONSTITUTING COMMITTEES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Thirty-five schools report concerning the number of members constituting 
the committee of religious education; 2 schools having a total of 4 committees 
do not report size of same. 


Number of 
Members Consti- Number of 
tuting Committee Committees 
CF AP aNRE Sh Ls ee Paes eo he erating pin gees sh OU Wout Ke 12 
ered 5 ER ECS I oct ee NASUC BW oa aA hasina isn ed ood ae eel 16 
TFA ey AEN, Ca UPUAC CNL ArL Wea Ag an ane aie 7 
pA R OCIS COS Si IOI Nor SAAR USUI te iam O 
Late Wp M Seat 41s ae SHR GR ADS AN RN PPR aero fe) 
pee TANS URN EN Sl Ee ea ait UE RAR A ATOR A A ENR RECN I 
Ribas AU Mae Amer Cit ene ows alin ta cian Wiabes, aticse est ary I 
TATE TR oh a MP RRA RORMRI SUNIL CPLR, Coe She NR ARR A ae! ae 
Statistical Measures: 
WCTTE TL iB Noy eas BOP HE Aten Seen 7 Members. 
MRO ATT adhe ae Mare ee Monee 3 Members. 
Re rattler Soo pi Mat anche wants is 9 Members. 
Pee te yA Nae ie a hey A i 5-9 Members. 


* Two schools each report three committees. 
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Secrion III-B 


CONSTITUTION OF COMMITTEES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Thirty-six schools report as to how the committees of religious education are 
constituted; 1 school having 3 committees does not indicate how they are con- 
stituted. 





Constitution of Committees Number of 

of Religious Education Committees 
*Churches, schoolmen, and civic organizations.............++-+++eee- 3 
Pastor and :ten laymen tacks Semis see Teeter emis ett yee, a enna ne 2 
*Pastors and two laymen from each cooperating church............... 2 
Appomted!by Quarterly Conterence , 9228 vititalsre rie ss. ies tcs tt eg 
Pastor and tirce Assistants... cies en lanier sat tits eri ee ee I 
Pastonang teacnel witty ei Sap APU RRS Noe hewmen o dil Bay eae BS, 3, I 
Nominated ‘by priest ice acsswe ee peerless ice bree tice es cal etna I 
Representatives from different church organizations.................. I 
Directof and tours laymen. a5 co eb ae alee ie eta: Rita cranes I 
PL TUSTOES Ya ict rete yee ued ha REG Re rae tae cuatro oe I 
Pastor,,supermitendent, three Jaymen saat elt. o> alors Mee ale I 
Mhree laymen acces wlcete keine eye lines Aretice ae ee baes ce 2 eet eet ai a I 
Pastor and three lavinen. ny) ns cplneareniiee te coe ear ie te 4 ae eae I 
DAVINCIL HG shale cals el oe ig taeeee cic wie pa ie Eee cata oan =) Ace I 
Pastorsand ‘three eldersy 2 os sae che cece tae mame oot e recee ce ene ee I 
* Appointed. py council of churches. verso ccs sites otra ie ers eee I 
Pastor and two laymen....... Cee eR Ae eae Senet gry) a eg AN I 
PAStor ane spe@ssiGihs cick cee ct ee ie Ae re eer a RT Uop aie cA so I 
Superintendent and three laymen............... ra one tong Oar tee I 
Three elders, four department superintendents, four at large............ I 
Five Session MeMPELS oeec tel cal ce eee eae ote eee Ue eeaL eet tite ee oe Stare I 
Director, superintendent, :deaconess iv... 0. ser es sees water ee ian ene I 

Sunday-school superintendents and seven members appointed. by official 
Pyar Gn te etd Wloiact gale: chet eee ltese oe aretrtet ete ter nk fale ee te einer aren ea I 
Superintendent, teacher of training class, seven others. .............-. I 
Director, heads of educational departments, director of Americanization. 1 
*Chairmen of committees and treasurer... 0.5. 1.80 9Me asco eee. I 
Church ‘Consistory. oc edocs once eis tewsinn Cosas ete Lg Fh ee aes aa I 
*Pastors of cooperating Churcnes 1. \.(yrre as Une Se ee ite as aks ale I 
Director and three members of Session. .............00c-ee cess eeeees I 
Director, two Sunday-school workers, two missionary workers......... I 
SESSEOME 5 sats ie WES bop Ok non woes SLATE OS RES os rT oe I 
Appointed by rector fsx said 6), Pe a ee ete meee Sie I 
*Pastors, two laymen from each cooperating church, superintendent of 

BCHOOIS si. eur we cis bo Scents eas Ae RE OEE ei hs aan ae I 

fo) | CR TER <uSIP OMA Ric tory Aa Tardy Mcmlintre Kimd ss ka) 5) agr* 


* Refers to interdenominational schools. 
** Thirty-six schools report as to how the committee of religious education is constituted, one of 
these schools having three committees. 
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SecTiIon IV 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Ten schools report executive committees of religious education. One of the 
10 schools reports 3 executive committees. 


SECTION IV-A 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS CONSTITUTING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Ten schools report concerning the number of members constituting the 
executive committees; 1 of the 10 schools having 3 executive committees simply 
reports that their size is 3 to s. 


Number of Members Number of 
Constituting Executive 
Committees Committees 

FA eee eRe ee Peo eI N et be aimee Scale gayi 
ope uke He cw GL See Pa SR Ia) A Oa a rea a MIRA, Day yf I 
BT gee et eesti ee OMe g aca Stet ct Av dl d eder Pan ockhe ec: che oe ake ee I 
COS ES a Rh as Ag ot RS IR a en eta O 
61 TE UA ere ric te A qe AR OM Polat: CPs ASM OnE LA REE AT SESE Res SUL 1h I 
FAR PAS Mies EL SR oe 8. ae a ml aad POLL ae ee shovel apete spar nite I 
MiG ia emnereenhe cant need st Stu toM eee tered AN reeves ee: 


Section IV-B 
CONSTITUTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 


Ten schools indicate how the executive committees are constituted. 


Number of 

Constitution of Executive 

Executive Committees Committees 
*Elected by local committee of religious education...............-.... 3 
BH ostolerosccooperatine churches), s 2). cakes dite ede oh ee ee 2 
Pastors of cooperating churches (cooperating denominational). ........ 2 
pilected, by.board of religious education ¢..f.eseul i. oedes Disk su I 
*Council officers and committee chairmen........................... I 
Bitcomet dh Ghurchesai) a4 ioc esd oan se ce ee EN ne I 
CUNSLIOS E5909 VCS ve) nn ao RE an MRA Aer RAP gh I 
*Nominated by executive officer and elected by council................ I 

Otel ee each ESO a a Bal ghee Potash ay Fe tah: Wr tcc et ce ee Cae 12"** 


** One school having three executive committees does not report the exact size but indicates that 
it is three to five. 

* Refers to interdenominational schools. 

*** One school has three executive committees. 
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Section V 


SUMMARY OF TYPES OF ORGANIZATION RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred schools report on this item. Nine schools do not report. 
Twenty-one schools report no organization; in If instances the pastor is re- 
sponsible; in 6 instances the church director of religious education; in I instance 
the pastor’s wife; in 1 instance the superintendent of the Sunday school; and 
‘1 2 instances the schools do not indicate who is responsible for the schools. 


Number of 
Types of Organization - Schools 

Committee of religious education. .. 2.1... 6.2 eee eee eee 34 
Board of religious education. .......- cee eee terre teens 21 
Council of religious education... 0.6.6... esse eee e tees 5 
Coin arid boardsex sO Oe eye aie eee oie on histo annie ie ate 4 
Council and executive committee... 2.2.6... cee ete ee eee eee 4 
Berecutrye COMIMILECE Lascy ties ade Micdas elt iy eonee F Rtas Achy sear ara 2 
Pastor atid (Teachers ei ee ee ais Neko een a ict aie deine wt ip PON sae 2, 
Council, committee, and executive committee. ........---+++55- 2 
Cai Ca aT COMI EEG 1 Set ua ora bo le sa Oras Stn reat Ne he den ire I 
Pastor Ad. CITE COOL eee eI Hho Bad Gon LORE S ian Ob ale SR aaa a I 
Committee and executive committee... 1.6.2... 6 eee ee ee eee eee I 
Pa StAr AN CEA CONESE 10k soe Ree Ut slo oe lw esata bea hina» aloe tana et I 
Board and executive committee... 6.6 eee eee eee eee eee tenes I 

Tijtal oe Oe LE aE Ne OR RA ee en 79 


The above table (59) deals with the types of organization 
responsible for the administration of the week-day church schools. 
The four following types of organization are most frequently 
employed: Community Council of Religious Education, Board 
of Religious Education, Committee of Religious Education, 
and Executive Committee of Religious Education. Different 
terms are used to designate the type of organization commonly 
known as Community Council of Religious Education. Among 
these are the following: District Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Week-Day Religious Education Association, and Protestant 
Teachers Association. 

Some week-day church schools report no organization respon- 
sible for their administration; others report an organization 


2 One or more individuals may be responsible for the school. 
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of one governing body only; and still others report organizations 
having two, three, or even four governing bodies. Out of a 
total of 100 schools reporting, 21 schools report no organization 
—different individuals such as the pastor, director of religious 
education in the local church, pastor’s wife and Sunday school 
superintendent are responsible for the administration of the 
school; 16 schools report Community Councils of Religious 
Education; 27 schools report Boards of Religious Education; 
37 schools report Committees of Religious Education; and to 
schools report Executive Committees of Religious Education. 

Generally, the Community Council has the largest member- 
ship and the Executive Committee the smallest membership, 
the Board being second largest and the Committee third largest. 
Six out of 16 Community Councils, or 37 per cent, have a mem- 
bership of less than 30; 23 out of 27 boards, or 81 per cent, 
have a membership of less than 30; 36 out of 37 Committees, 
or 97 per cent, have a membership of less than 30; and the entire 
12 Executive Committees, or 100 per cent, have a membership 
of less than 30. 

Section V of the preceding table indicates that 62 out of 79 
schools, or 78 per cent, report organizations responsible for the 
administration of the week-day schools having only one gov- 
erning. body. Thirty-four schools have only Committees of 
Religious Education, 21 schools have only Boards of Religious 
Education, 5 schools have only Community Councils of Re- 
ligious Education, and 2 schools have only Executive Committees 
of Religious Education. The Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion and the Board of Religious Education are by far the most 
common types of governing bodies employed by the week-day 
church schools. Thirteen schools only report the use of two 
or more types of governing bodies. Four schools report two 
or more individuals responsible for the administration of their 
schools as follows: pastor and director of religious education 
in the local church; pastor and teachers in the week-day schools; 
pastor and deaconess. The two most common combinations 
of two types of governing bodies are the Council and Board 
and the Council and Executive Committee, each combination 
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appearing in four schools. Only two schools maintain three 
types” of governing body, within their organizations. 

The functions of the different types of governing bodies have 
not been clearly defined and standardized. Since 78 per cent 
of the 79 week-day schools report one type of governing body 
only it is evident that this body, whether it be a Community 
Council, Board, Committee, or Executive Committee, must 
be responsible for the whole administration of the school. The 
writer has been unable to discover any fundamental difference 
between the Board and the Committee of Religious Education. 
In most instances the two might be used interchangeably. 
The Board is generally larger than the Committee and in some 
instances seems to be preferred because the public school has 
its Board of Education. The differences between the Com- 
munity Council and the Executive Committee as well as between 
these two governing bodies and the Committee and the Board 
are more pronounced. The Community Council is almost 
invariably used in connection with the interdenominational 
school only and generally represents the community rather 
than only a small part of the community. Generally, the 
Executive Committee is a small committee of three or five 
members and is used in connection with one of the larger govern- 
ing bodies. 

Little needs to be said concerning the constitution of the 
different types of governing body responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the week-day church schools. Each section of the 
above table contains a subsection dealing with this matter. 
These subsections indicate exactly how the different types of 
governing body are constituted. In general, the men and women 
most interested in week-day religious education and those best 
trained are charged with the administration of the week-day 
church schools. This includes pastors, directors of religious 
education in local churches, professionally trained teachers, 
directors and supervisors, Sunday-school workers, public-school 
superintendents and principals, professors, and others. 

The administrative officer of the week-day church school 


% Council, Committee and Executive Committee. 
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assumes all the responsibilities of administration where there 
- is no organization for that particular purpose. Where there 
is such an organization it plans to have the administrative 
officer, who may be the director or supervisor, devote more of 
his time and efforts to the strictly educational phases of the 
week-day church school. One of the big problems facing the 
movement of week-day religious education is that of training 
up a group of intelligent and interested laymen who will serve 
effectively as members of the organizations responsible for the 
administration of the week-day church schools. 

Financial operations.—One hundred eight week-day church 
schools report whether records are kept of all financial opera- 
tions; one school does not report. Ninety-nine schools indicate 
that they keep records of all financial operations; 9 schools 
do not keep such records. These nine schools do not keep 
records of their expenditures because they amount to so little. 
The chapter on ‘Financial Administration” will show that a 
number of denominational week-day schools spend little or 
nothing for their work. Since the church furnishes the build- 
ing, heat, light, and janitor service free of charge, about the 
only item of expense some schools have is supplies. In some 
of these schools the pupils do not have textbooks at all, or only 
leaflets or small catechisms which are inexpensive. Some 
schools show considerably more interest in their financial than 
in their pupil records. Most schools know how much their 
expenditures for the school year are but many schools do not 
know what percentage of their pupils are church members. 

The following table (60) indicates that the size of class common 
to the largest number of week-day church schools follows this 
order of importance: classes with 11-15 pupils in 65 schools; 
classes with 16-20 pupils in 58 schools; classes with 6-10 pupils 
in 52 schools; classes with 21-25 pupils in 47 schools; classes 
with 31-40 pupils in 33 schools; classes with 26-30 pupils in 
31 schools; classes with more than 4o pupils in 23 schools; and 
classes with 1-5 pupils in 22 schools. A somewhat different 
order of importance is established when we base our computa- 
tions upon the number of classes rather than upon the number 
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TABLE 60 
SIZE OF CLASSES IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
One hundred four schools report concerning the size of their classes. Five 


schools do not report. These 5 schools represent 191 classes while the 104 
schools represent 1,018 classes. 





Number of Number of Schools Number of 
Pupils in with Classes of Classes of Size 
Classes Size as Indicated as Indicated 

nas Ken PRAY PP RES nT ON RAO Ye 7 AA Ret ary ee EPP ODUM ABS Yel 28 

rasan 4 NCL MR Rat APE RARONS  O TL BO i auostictreloe AGP, (tga aL sbahie eb 146 
II-15.. Nek s L-AMCOR SRN ea hes areata th 162 
FOS2O Se hynny es Men nuerts [tof AAD) Wainy Ab Lair oe pea ye mes vig LL 132 
21-25.. Py Ewen Thay RE cee PCT SEN, PNY ar 140 
7) ware LO NAR OMAUY SRD ESC MELOY fs ORANG Ey Benoa slh te Manat a HER ane pes hPL A 117 
Red WVU he la nates, mah Oe A AR AEN CRN DE APNE As Des ey 185 
More than 4o..... SCOUT Ph ena aa emaie mina Oy! 108 
4 We) 1 PORE rrRM GR ty ICRI Aah CONE NMI MN eae pan ASN EAL 1,018 


of schools they represent. Out of a total of 1,018 classes 185 
have 31-40 pupils; 162 classes have 11-15 pupils; 146 classes 
have 6-10 pupils; 140 classes have 21-25 pupils; 132 classes 
have 16-20 pupils; 117 classes have 26-30 pupils; 108 classes 
have above 4o pupils; and 28 classes have 1-5 pupils. That 
is to say, the size of class common to the largest number of 
schools is 11-15 pupils; the largest number of classes have from 
31-40 pupils. 

We were considerably surprised to find that more classes 
fell into the 31-40 range than into any other. We expected 
classes having 11-15 or 16-20 pupils to be the most common. 
However, the explanation for the fact that 185 out of a total 
of 1,018 classes, or 18 per cent, have 31-40 pupils is this: a 
number of the larger week-day church schools having a large 
number of classes hold them in public-school buildings where 
they enroll practically all the pupils in the grade or room, which 
means they have large classes. It is true that there are prac- 
tically three times as many denominational schools, which have 
small classes, as interdenominational schools which have larger 
classes, but it must be remembered that the interdenominational 
schools have a much larger number of classes. 


* This class interval was employed in the survey schedule, hence it is retained here. 
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Observations lead the writer to believe that not a few classes 
are too large for the best type of work. Where classes meet 
in public-school buildings with modern classrooms and equip- 
ment the conditions are not so serious, but where classes with 
more than thirty pupils meet in church buildings it often creates 
perplexing problems. We believe it were better generally if 
classes did not exceed the twenty-five mark. 


TABLE 61 
GRADING OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the grading of their pupils. 
One hundred three schools representing 1,021 classes indicate the number of 
one-year groups,** two-year groups,***, etc. Six schools representing 188 
classes do not indicate the number of classes graded by one-year groups, two- 
year groups, etc. The number of classes in the table refers both to the schools 
grading pupils uniformly throughout and to schools with various groupings. 





Number of Schools Number of 
Method of in Which Pupils Are Classes Graded 
Grading Pupils Graded as Indicated as Indicated 
Bilaevere orON Das). f aide tales a sade gle Le er bareiabie Driers a Ste 26 
ML Ue-VealPeTOULSe Mm aioe, Sa ay ee ts: AHA, erties eee yy) 
ae LAV OAVEAD OTOUDS I. ee aihoyie 5 ceddterelel gobo. DRO CN adg ees te cob ey MC As 388 
REIEeVEAT PTOUDS Hs ie coer eos 5 eta eee ne oY | 62 
Mratevoamercipsrrs: vince hota we sey s st Ate cries. een ee 14 
Ay MEMO TOUDS Te cles, aces waeitee atl OEE he nn neh eee et 2 
REVEreveatOTOUDS AmH cule any cael ao eas pS ee | Re Bek I 
Bighieveacrmupene sein rel eee ye There tee ees egeds I 
One- and two-year groups.............. 19 
One-, two-, and three-year groups....... 6 otal heal 1021 
Two- and three-year groups............ 4 
Two- and four-year groups............. 4 
Three- and four-year groups........... 3 
One- and three-year groups............ 3 
One-, two-, and four-year groups....... I 
Two-, three-, and four-year groups...... I 
Three- and six-year groups............ I 
Two-, three-, and six-year groups....... I 
Half-, one-, and two-year groups........ I 
AL Otaleprete ake she a wu cle re ble 109 


* One public-school grade subdivided into two classes. 
** One public-school grade in a class. 
*** Two public-school grades in a class, evc. 
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The method of grading the pupils enrolled in the week-day 
church school varies from half-year*® to eight-year** groups. 
The preceding table (61) shows that 84 out of the 109 week- 
day schools employ a uniform system of grading throughout 
their respective schools; that is to say, all the pupils in a school 
are graded by one-year groups, two-year groups, three-year 
groups, or some other uniform grouping; 25 schools do not 
employ a uniform system of grading, some pupils may be graded 
by one-year groups, and other pupils in the same school may 
be graded by two- or three-year groups. It is significant that 
the type of grading common to the largest number of schools 
is grading by one-year groups (26 schools), two-year groups 
(23 schools), and one- and two-year groups (19 schools). 

Out of a total of 1,021 classes representing 102 week-day 
schools, 553 classes, or 54 per cent, are graded according to 
public-school grading, 26 of these classes being graded by half- 
year groups and 527 classes being graded by one-year groups. 
Three hundred eighty-eight classes, or 38 per cent, are graded 
by two-year groups; 62 classes, or 6 per cent, are graded by 
three-year groups; and 18 classes, or 2,.per cent, are graded 
by four-, six-, seven-, and eight-year groups. 

In the main week-day teachers and directors attempt to 
grade the pupils on the same basis as they are graded in the 
public school. This does not appear to be feasible, however, 
in a large number of denominational schools where the enroll- 
ment is small and where one or two volunteer teachers are 
responsible for teaching all the classes. To illustrate: one week- 
day school visited was providing religious instruction for grades 
one to eight. There were only four pupils enrolled in the whole 
school. These four pupils were naturally put into one class. 
A close system of grading is impossible in many schools because 
of the small number of pupils enrolled. 

In a few instances the public-school method of grading was 
used because the public-school schedule required it. Where 
the public-school dismisses Grade V at one time and Grade VI 


* One public-school grade subdividedjinto two classes. 
** Eight public-school grades in a class. 
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at another for religious instruction the week-day school must 
accept this method of grading unless it cares to subdivide the 
classes, which is done occasionally, not to improve the grading 
but because the classes are too large. 

Some week-day workers do not have a very clear and def- 
inite conception of the purpose of close grading. This is shown 
by the fact that while the pupils are graded on the same basis 
as they are graded in the public school the materials of instruc- 
tion are not graded. In one school visited the pupils of grades 
one to eight were graded on the same basis as they were graded 
in the public school but the same course of lessons was used 
for all the pupils as well as for the adults of the prayer service 
which met on the evening of the same day. Some teachers 
and administrative officers have vague notions concerning the 
purpose of close grading. They feel that pupils of the same 
age and public-school grade should be grouped as nearly as 
possible, but beyond this they have given the subject of grading 
little consideration. 


TABLE 62 
PROMOTION OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Section I 
FREQUENCY OF PROMOTION 
One hundred two schools report concerning the frequency of promotion. 


Seven schools do not report. Eight of the 102 schools do not have plans for 
promotion and 3 do not have promotion at all. 


Frequency Number of 
of Promotion Schools 
PANT PaL Le tick cae he. RAG rattle pea PE es Gin al Lh ER 78 
SOOT TEI Lan te on ete Baerga ter Cy SE Isle bgt phon thts 5 
Teter eA ade sc awe Wa hots tg eats Aaa Melive Read homtien 3 
Antiallevand ‘semiannually. oy wh then pales Ha ee ee ee 2 
Departmentally (every three years)...........-..0005- ) 
PV eice cig ROK Sy) hk cc) vise Gta ue make Ase eae ae UPS I 
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Section II 
BASIS OF PROMOTION 


One hundred two schools report concerning the basis of promotion. Sixty- 
three schools report that pupils are promoted whether they have done the work 
satisfactorily or not. ‘I'wenty-five schools report pupils are not promoted 
whether they have done the work satisfactorily or not. Ten schools do not 
report a plan for promotion. Three schools report no promotion. One school 
promotes conditionally in higher grades and unconditionally in lower grades. 
Sixty-two schools indicate the nature of the basis of promotion. One super- 
visor said he cared nothing about promotion. A considerable number of schools 
report two or more requirements for promotion. 


Basis of Number of 
Promotion Schools 

Examinations 45,2004) So eee oy ite een es ee 38 
BL ESOS 5 oy La Soe A pias AAR Ao UD ae ie ts ces ah igo 31 
Class WOLKE s (Anita an oyte aiecNMaE Ean Wy nt eh ecard ae ae 19 
Public-school 'promoqgontce eee eee eee 8 
Notebook work (30300) et ak Uh tiie OW i > nr oP 3 
Memory work ioe aii on iat ce: te gutta Pena 3 
Attendantes.), eau cae ee Lee enn at Ag tA ene « 
Conduct 0 oes gic t mato aeer SR ie cee, ee ee 2 
Pupibparticipationy Nase). cre ene) or a I 
Expressional work aii (ai alee tree ee ce ae I 
pundayrschool worky Pause tas he wy er) hls eee I 

PO ed, eee ore ee Re Ste nS ee SUNS SS fects Reem I 
General antellisencesithe sa) uvsu maces cae ene ee en eee I 


The above table (62) deals with the frequency and the condi- 
tions of promotion in the week-day church schools. Seventy- 
eight out of 91 schools reporting on the frequency of promo- 
tions, or 86 per cent, promote their pupils annually; 5 schools, 
or 5 per cent, promote their pupils semiannually; 3 schools 
biennially; 2 schools annually and semiannually; 2 schools 
departmentally,”° or every three years; and 1 school every six 
weeks. 

Eight schools report no definite plans for promotion and 3 
schools report no promotions at all. Most of these 11 schools 
do not have any definite plans for promotion because in most 
instances they were recently organized and had not yet con- 
sidered the matter of promotion seriously. Generally, the 
week-day church schools promote just as frequently as the 


*6 One school grades pupils by three-year groups, the other by two-, three-, and four-year groups. 
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public schools of their communities. If the public school pro- 
motes annually, the week-day school does likewise. This is 
invariably done where the week-day classes are held during 
public-school time. The week-day church school follows the 
public-school promotions in order to keep the public school 
grading and schedule intact. 

When we come to the basis or conditions of promotion we 
find an interesting situation. Sixty-three schools promote 
their pupils whether or not they have done the work satisfac- 
torily and only 25 schools promote their pupils provided they 
have done satisfactory work. Even though only 25 schools 
promote their pupils upon the completion of their work satis- 
factorily, 62 schools report the conditions of promotion. This 
is an impossible situation. It simply means that 37 schools 
have certain conditions of promotion; but if the pupils fail to 
meet these conditions they are promoted just the same. The 
situation in regard to the promotion of pupils in the week-day 
church schools amounts to this: 25 out of 102 schools, or one 
fourth of the schools, promote pupils upon the basis of whether 
the pupils have done the work satisfactorily; the remaining 
three fourths promote whether or not the pupils have done 
the work acceptably. A few schools try to solve the problem 
of promotion in this way: all pupils are passed but only those 
who have done the work satisfactorily are awarded a certificate 
of promotion. This amounts to unconditional promotion for 
all pupils with special recognition for those having met certain 
requirements. 

The problem of holding a pupil back because of unsatis- 
factory work in the week-day church school is a perplexing 
one where week-day classes are held during public-school time. 
It is not serious where all pupils meet at the same time during 
public-school time or outside of regular public-school time, 
but it is serious when week-day classes are held during public- 
school time on a continuous or distributed schedule. If the 
whole class is held back, it does not create a problem as far 
as the time schedule is concerned, but if one or two pupils out 
of the class are held back, providing they are promoted in the 
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public school, it means that these pupils will be dismissed by 
the public school for religious instruction with their grade, 
but when they come to the week-day school they will be out 
of their grade. The result is that a separate class must be 
formed for these pupils or they will not receive religious instruc- 
tion. This can be done more readily in the large than in the 
small school. It generally seems to happen, however, that if 
a pupil passes in his public-school work, he also passes in his 
week-day school work; if he fails in his public-school work, he 
also fails in his week-day school work.?’ 

The conditions of promotion employed by the largest number 
of schools are examinations at the end of the semester or school 
year, tests during the semester or school year, and the class 
work. Other conditions less commonly employed are public- 
school promotion, notebook work, memory work, attendance, 
conduct of pupils, pupil participation, expressional work, Sunday- 
school work, age, general intelligence. A number of schools 
report two or more conditions of promotion. 

It must be said that many week-day church-school teachers 
and directors have not given the matter of promotion serious 
consideration. In many schools it has gone by default. The 
pupils themselves, in many schools, have not learned to take 
the matter of promotion as seriously as they do the matter of 
public-school promotion. They know that they will be pro- 
moted even though their work is not satisfactory, therefore 
little concern is shown on their part. If the matter of promo- 
tion in the week-day church schools is to mean anything, the 
requirements educationally must be equally high with those 
of the public school; nothing less will develop respect for the 
promotions in the week-day school. 

A wide variety of data are secured from the pupil upon his 
entering the week-day church school. Only eight out of 109 
schools report that they did not secure information from the 
pupil upon his entering the school. 

The information most commonly asked for when the pupil 


#7 Based on statements of public-school superintendents and teachers and directors of week-day 
church schools, 
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TABLE 63 


DATA SECURED FROM PUPIL UPON HIS ENTERING 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the data secured from the pupil 
upon his entering the week-day school. A total of 424 items are reported, the 
mean being 4. Eight schools secure no data. 


Data Secured Number of 
from Pupils Schools 

IN GING Pete eee TR NMC LY te tak Se Ad cudia ype kath 100 
PUCOLESS Te Erne eee ey Gee i ee 78 
NDC RENOULPTAde a ernie vu onthe) parte Ha. ae es a) 58 

CNG EE Mints, Seat Melee MORN alae, Gilol Ti Fate says ets 48 
PROTO LCAVIOUIS ONE a) nt AO oe Wella oA 0 ate iceseee Wt eae 
Sunday-school enrollment (where)................... 22 
Public-school enrollment (where).................4.. IS 
Wenomimatiomor preterence .2) . eee we bb oe ks eed. IS 
Belen ioiicemarenpnr atte Ue Sunray aos we Fak atl 12 
REG el neil 22: sR Upton Rh MN SRI ea a ee a ea A 9 
Wy iarittabs «Gi 2° 0s rts baie me: ena te eo 5 
INamemoiapuDierschool. teacher: sy ticck sce lebtaiclai age os 4 
Name of ounday-school ‘teacher...6.03)3).. 06 << ha ee oo 4 
Attend week-day school before. ...............00005 3 
MNameor publicschoot principal joe yee sic kee sc es oats 3 
Mrranizationsspupin DEION ES td, 2 dees eee ee es oot 3 
(rade. of wOrk Mis DUNCAW SCHOOL. 6, oh fs cklns arlene ks 2 
LA VESCHOUMOUAUG: Varennes «oats sia bebe iene kes ys 48 2 
BUTE Gr OCA CIO et we etme ee Sake ene i etoreta:s ooiownae 55 I 
DENCH SLIME CE Wert ae av tues rae al ZA sare EAR AW eat edMidil i oul! 5G I 
CONGR A UAL ORCA Wy ELON PTL COLO S BA Dende de gi MEN HE EAE gt MORE CP I 
LAE Uo aCe NG ny tag ala Pepa sis po elma 7 RY on NOL ee Seat a ale i a ane I 
Sunday. ecnoor-cepartiment) sect n, Wace aly es eran eae yes I 
aati ab Stent als CADALITICS. veya contin ving uk. wn celeadrs I 
PI DUCEeCOOWLCCOLA Yi) aah a tuna vam aera ee AS I 
Attend daily vacation church school................. =I 
Teal Intelligence Quotient). ie oc sale e aeie eee ts Ae I 


enrolls in the week-day church school deals with the following 
items: name of pupil; address; public-school grade; age; church 
relationship; Sunday-school enrollment. The following items 
of information are less commonly secured: the name of the 
public school in which the pupil is enrolled, his denomination 
or preference, telephone, whether he is baptized, whether he 
is confirmed, name of his public-school teacher, name of his 
Sunday-school teacher, whether the pupil attended week-day 
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school before, name of his public-school principal; organiza- 
tions the pupil belongs to, grade of work pupil is doing in Sunday 
school, Sunday-school grade, location of church which pupil 
attends, school ward, activities of pupil, place of birth, Sunday- 
school department, pupil’s mental capacities, public-school 
record, whether the pupil attended the Daily Vacation Church 
School before, the pupil’s intelligence quotient. 

Most schools secure several items of information from the 
pupil upon his entering the week-day church school. At first 
thought one would think that every school ought to secure 
certain items of information such as the name, address, public- 
school grade, age and church relationships; some schools do 
not, however, because the teacher knows the pupils personally 
and has access to the church-, Sunday-, and_ occasionally 
the public-school records of the pupil. This is especially true 
in the small denominational school which enrolls less than 
100, or even 50 pupils, and which is in charge of the pastor 
himself. The interdenominational school usually secures more 
information from the pupil and files it more carefully because the 
pupils are not so well known to the teachers and supervisor 
and because the trained leaders in the interdenominational 
schools appreciate the value of such information. The data 
secured from the pupil upon his entering the week-day school 
are filed and made accessible to those dealing with the religious 
education of the pupil. 

Sixty-four out of a total of tog schools secure certain data 
concerning the family for their records; 45 schools do not secure 
such data. 

Forty-eight schools secure the parents’ names, 26 schools 
the church relationship of the parents, 10 schools the occupa- 
tions of the parents, 9 schools the names of brothers and sisters, 
6 schools the kind of home and its history, 6 schools the nation- 
ality of the parents, 1 school the brothers’ and sisters’ church 
relationship. 

The fact that 45 week-day church schools do not secure data 
concerning the family for their records seems to indicate a 
failure to appreciate the value of such information. While it 
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TABLE 64 


DATA CONCERNING FAMILY SECURED FOR RECORDS OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report on this item. Sixty-four schools secure data 
concerning family for their records; 45 schools secure no such data. Two of 
the 64 schools do not indicate the nature of the data. Twenty-three schools 
secure two or more items of information. Not a single school secures all items 
in the table. 


Data Concerning Number of 

Family Secured Schools 
Harentomialncoue ere rie Verte his SNe caver dad, a et re 48 
MEUECHMELACIONS TIO PALCN tS se asgees ms ee daly LA ak alata beth ane 26 
Nhe ibe dn Goin Oyo ae Te lah ech colin ge ee Bue rately eA egy MORNE AE AREGHENE IO 
STOR C LAMA SISter e ATIAINIES Whe tale arg craic 2 oh son te ng aretels SOR ed alors 9 
Fe rc OMMe Pali nice OISCOLYA tics a otele Hansen's smlahaiets edt \yhiars nike aah 6 
Datta uso Arch ismee tas eh eh Morse sie t  ctaren in tare’ 6 
Brothersaand sisters. church relationship .....4 04 2. 450s Ge kee ates I 


is true that the teachers and directors in some schools know 
the pupils personally, it is also true that teachers and directors, 
especially in large cities having a large percentage of foreign- 
born pupils, do not know the homes from which the pupils 
come. Many teachers could deal much more intelligently with 
the pupils if they knew a little more about the conditions under 
which the pupil spends a good share of his time. 

The week-day church school can ill afford to neglect to cul- 
tivate the sympathy and cooperation of the home in the reli- 
gious culture and development of the pupil. This is especially 
true because the week-day church school is a new type of school 
and the home needs to be informed about its program. 

The teacher of the week-day school should know not only 
the names of the parents, brothers, and sisters, their nationality, 
and such items, but other more important items, such as the 
occupation and church relationships of the parents. The 
teacher should be informed concerning the moral and religious 
influences playing upon the life of the pupil both within and 
without the homes. This sort of information rightly used 
becomes the means of strengthening the ties between the week- 
day church school and the home and enlisting the home more 
definitely in the program of week-day religious education and, 
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TABLE 65 


PUPIL RECORD SYSTEMS USED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred three schools report concerning the matter of pupil record 
systems. Six schools do not report. Six of the 103 schools keep no records. 
In a number of schools the public school keeps the record. 


Pupil Record Number of 

System Used Schools 
eacher siclags-bookyc5, ie ates okt a Me a ele Bae iar po 5I 
Card Pile yates tie ie ee eA Ete ata Ba age 2a 22 
‘Teacher’s'classsbook’andécard file .43).eh tat aera 23 
Loose-leaf record sheet. i ie Renee Bee ey re Ge mae es I 

PE Ot ad ye iby eae te Uae eke eee tae Ogee an OC ee a ee 97 


better still, in the task of developing Christian character and 
conduct in the lives of the pupils. 

The pupil record systems used in the week-day church schools 
consist of the following: 51 schools use only teachers’ classbooks; 
22 schools use only card files; 23 schools use teachers’ class- 
books and card files; and 1 school uses only a loose-leaf record 
sheet. Six out of a total of 103 schools do not use any plan of 
record system whatever; in other words, they do not keep records 
of the school and its work. In two” of these six schools the 
public school keeps a record of a few items such as enrollment, 
attendance, promotion, and elimination. 

A glance at the above table (65) indicates that only 23 schools 
keep a duplicate system of records. It is unfortunate that 
51 schools depend entirely on teachers’ class-books and one 
school depends entirely on loose-leaf records. It has happened 
in several schools that one or more teachers’ class-books were 
misplaced or lost, resulting in the destruction of all the avail- 
able records. In several instances teachers and directors had 
misplaced their records and could not find them for the informa- 
tion we desired. In addition to the individual teacher’s records 
every school should have a permanent record system which 
becomes the property of the school for future use. These 
"28 Mansfield and Sidney, Ohio. 
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records should be available to the parents, pastor, director of 
religious education in the local church, teachers, and other 
persons responsible for the religious education of the children 
and youth of the community. The card file will probably be 
found “the most dependable, the least annoying, and the most 
adjustable method of keeping records.’ These records may 
be used for purposes of information, checking up on the pupil’s 
work, and standardizing the educational work of the week-day 
church school. 


TABLE 66 


PUPIL RECORD OF INDIVIDUAL’S WORK KEPT BY 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


_ One hundred nine schools report that a pupil record of the individual’s work 
is kept. One hundred nine schools indicate the nature of that record. The 
total number of items reported is 621, the mean being 5.5 per school. 


Pupil Record of In Number 
Individual’s Work of Schools 
ERS CRS Ga fe AUR eT eo SEES SORROW a 100 
Regularity of attendance. 1... 0.66... eee enter eee 99 
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(EAE 72 Hitec SG Ree RN EE CaP eRe er ear AR ee 2 
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Sunday-school attendance... ..-- +++ +: e eee rere e reese trees I 
Oe TES One he OCMC Ee RRR are Re IE ha I 
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2% Thompson, J. V. Handbook for Workers With Young People, p. 185. The Abingdon Press, 
NewYork. 1922. 
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The above table (66) indicates that the 109 week-day church 
schools keep a record of 22 different items in connection with 
the school work of the individual pupil. These 109 schools 
report a total of 621 items, the mean being 5.5 items per school. 
From 50 to roo schools keep records of the following 8 items: 
registration, regularity of attendance, date of pupils’ dropping 
out of class, punctuality, grades or marks assigned for work 
done, promotion, deportment or conduct, effort. From one 
to five schools keep records of the following items: memory 
work, service projects, church attendance, whether pupil brings 
Bible to school, Bible reading, attitude, scholarship, Sunday- 
school attendance, citizenship, application, interest, picture 
work, drawing and pasting pictures, class recitation, respon- 
siveness. 

It is evident from this table that week-day teachers and 
directors are seriously attempting to keep a pupil record of the 
individual’s work. The fact that public-school authorities 
require week-day teachers and directors to report to them 
concerning such items as regularity, punctuality, and conduct, 
where week-day classes meet during public-school time, is in 
part responsible for this serious attempt on the part of week-day 
workers to keep records of the individual’s work. Another 
reason which is in part responsible is the fact that some week- 
day schools make their monthly or quarterly report to parents 
on the report card used by the public school. These two facts 
have tended to check up and standardize the records of the 
week-day church schools in some instances. 

Some week-day teachers are, however, making this mistake: 
they keep a record of a few items required by the public school 
authorities, make their reports either daily or weekly as required, 
but keep no permanent records for themselves. Some of these 
week-day teachers seem to forget that they will not hold their 
positions permanently and that their successors will need this 
data to carry on their work effectively. Every week-day church 
school should select a few of the most important items regard- 
ing the individual’s work and keep an accurate record of these 
items, 
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TABLE 67 


AUTHORITIES TO WHOM ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL IS RESPONSIBLE 


One hundred eight schools report on this item. Ninety-four schools report 
to whom they are responsible. Fourteen schools report 2 authorities and 1 
school 3 authorities to whom the administrative officer is responsible. 
SNe administrative officers report they are responsible to no one but them- 
selves. 


Authorities to Whom Administrative Number of 
Officer is Responsible Schools 
Superintendent of public schools............0 0. eee eee e eee 25 
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This table (67) indicates that the administrative officers 
in 25 week-day church schools are responsible to the public- 
school superintendent and in 3 schools to the public-school 
board of education. The administrative officers of 12 schools 
are responsible to the pastor of the church and in 3 schools 
to the director of religious education (2 schools to the director 
of religious education in the local church and 1 school to the 
district director). In 16 schools they are responsible to the 
Committee of Religious Education; in 14 to the Board of Reli- 
gious Education; in 11 to the church; in 7 schools to the Session; 
in 5 schools to the Council of Religious Education; in 3 schools 
to the Executive Committee; in 2 schools to the Protestant 
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Teachers Association (New York); in 2 schools to the Board 
of Deacons; in 1 school each to the Ministerial Association, 
National Department of Religious Education of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Sunday School Association, Board of Directors, 
Religious Education Association (local), vestrymen, and Bap- 
tist City Union. Fourteen administrative officers reported that 
they are responsible to no one but to themselves. These were 
generally pastors who reported thus. We might thus classify 
the authorities to whom the administrative officer of the week- 
day church school is responsible into the following four classes: 
(1) public-school authorities—superintendents and boards of 
education; (2) individuals in places of authority in the church 
—pastors and directors of religious education; (3) organiza- 
tions responsible for the administration of the week-day church 
schools, created especially for that purpose or old organizations 
assuming that responsibility; (4) authority vested in admin- 
istrative officer, hence responsible to no one but himself. 

The administrative officers of 28 week-day church schools 
are responsible to public-school authorities because the latter 
have granted certain privileges to the week-day church school, 
such as school time, physical equipment, etc. A certain number 
of administrative officers are responsible to the pastor and the 
director of religious education because they are working under 
these officers of the church who are charged with the religious 
nurture and development of childhood and youth. These men 
(pastors and directors) are in turn responsible to the church 
they serve. Most administrative officers of the week-day 
church schools are responsible to the governing body which is 
specially created and charged with the administration of the 
week-day church schools, such as the Council, Committee, 
Board, and Executive Committee of Religious Education. <A 
few administrative officers are responsible to no one because 
they, as pastors, are the official heads of their churches. In 
reality the pastor is responsible to the executive committee of 
the church he serves. 

The administrative officer of the week-day church school 
has been granted considerable freedom in his work. This is 
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especially true where that officer is the pastor of the church 
or a person well trained for his work. In one instance it is 
primarily the authority of position and in another the authority 
of training which provides such wide freedom. 

Fifty-five out of a total of 107 schools make reports to parents 
concerning the school work of the pupil; 52 schools do not make 
such reports. Six of the 55 schools do not have a stated time 
for their reports; 49 schools indicate the frequency of their 
reports. Twenty-four schools report quarterly (every nine 
weeks), 8 schools every two months, 6 schools monthly, 3 schools 
every six weeks, 3 schools annually, 2 schools semiannually, 
2 schools every ten weeks, and 1 school every five weeks. 

A considerable number of week-day church schools follow 
the public-school plan of their locality as far as the frequency 
of reports is concerned. This is done in part because in some 


TABLE 68 
REPORTS OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS TO 
PARENTS 


One hundred seven schools report as to whether teachers make reports to 
parents; 2 schools do not report. Fifty-five schools make reports to parents; 
52 schools do not make such reports. 


SECTION I 
FREQUENCY OF REPORTS TO PARENTS 
Fifty-five schools make reports to parents. Forty-nine schools indicate the 


frequency of the reports. Six schools do not indicate a stated time for the 
reports. 


Frequency Number of 

of Reports Schools 
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Section II 
NATURE OF REPORTS TO PARENTS 


Fifty-five schools make reports to parents. ‘Thirty-eight of the 55 schools 
making reports indicate the nature of the reports. Seventeen schools do not 
report. ‘Thirty-five of the 38 schools report two or more items. Two schools 
indicate that their reports are the same as those of the public school. 


Number of 
Items Reported to Parents Schools 
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instances the week-day church school reports to parents on the 
same report card used by the public school. In part, accord- 
ing to several teachers, it is done to put religious education on 
a par with other school subjects in the minds of the pupils. 

We would naturally expect the nature of the reports to par- 
ents to correspond closely with the pupil record of the indi- 
vidual’s work kept by the week-day school. This is precisely 
what happens. In fact one of the purposes of keeping a record 
of the pupil’s work is to be able to make a report to the parents. 
The items most commonly reported to parents are: regularity 
of attendance, conduct of pupils, punctuality, grades or marks 
for work done, memory work, effort, progress. Items less 
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frequently reported are: notebook work, attitude, interest, 
Sunday-school attendance, expression and handwork, citizen- 
ship, application, church attendance, religion (report made on 
public school report card under single head of religion), promo- 
tion, Bible study, special honors, projects, service, aims of 
school (to inform parents of what the school is attempting 
to do). 

The week-day church schools differ widely in their practice 
of making reports to parents. They differ not only in the 
nature of the reports but also in their frequency. Most week- 
day schools report two or more items. Some schools report 
only on such items as regularity and punctuality without touch- 
ing on the more important items such as effort, progress, and 
responsiveness. Those items should be reported that will offer 
information concerning the work of the school as well as create 
interest and enlist the cooperation of the parents in the pro- 
gram of the week-day church school. 


Section III 


USE MADE OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL REPORTS 
(Other than to parents and public school authorities) 


Forty schools report concerning other uses made of reports. Ten schools 
report two or more items. (Eight schools report two and 2 schools three 
items.) 


Use Made Number of 

of Reports Schools 
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Forty week-day church schools use their reports for purposes 
other than to parents and public-school authorities. Fifteen 
out of the 4o schools file these reports as permanent records 
for various purposes. Eight schools report that they use these 
reports for publicity purposes; 7 schools for addresses to Sunday- 
school conventions, institutes, and other addresses; 2 schools 
for articles in newspapers and church papers; and 1 school 
for exhibitions. In a sense these schools all use their reports 
for publicity purposes, but publicity is not always the primary 
motive. Six schools use their reports for purposes of standard- 
izing their schools. Most week-day church schools use their 
reports for informational purposes. Pastors, directors of reli- 
gious education in local churches, week-day teachers and direc- 
tors, and other persons responsible for the religious education 
of childhood and youth generally have access to these reports. 
The preceding table (68) indicates that in a considerable number 
of instances these reports are used for the purpose of inform- 
ing the members of the organization responsible for the admin- 
istration of the week-day school concerning the work of the 
school. 

Thus we see that these reports, in addition to being used 
to report to parents and public-school authorities, are used 
for the following purposes: (1) for informational purposes gen- 
erally; (2) for publicity purposes; (3) for standardization pur- 
poses; (4) for filing purposes. Every week-day church school 
might well file these reports as permanent records for future use. 

Use made of tests and scales by week-day church schools.— 
One hundred eight schools report as to the use of scales and 
tests. Nine schools report the use of such scales or tests; 99 
schools do not use them. Three schools indicate what scales 
or tests they used. One school used the Binet-Simon, one 
the Stanford-Binet, and one the Chassel tests. 

The following reasons seem to explain in the main why less 
than ten per cent of the week-day church schools use scales or 
tests: (1) the public school grading is accepted as valid, irre- 
spective of whether tests have been used, for the public-school 
grading of pupils is generally so much superior to the grading 
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used in the Sunday school or any other agency engaged in the 
religious training of childhood and youth that week-day teachers 
and directors are highly elated if they can secure that kind of 
grading; (2) most of the week-day teachers and directors are 
untrained and inexperienced in the use of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, and a large percentage of the week-day teachers 
probably have never heard of the I. Q. (Intelligence Quotient); 
(3) teachers are biased against the use of tests and scales, as 
illustrated by one pastor answering the question ‘‘Have scales 
been used for the purpose of testing knowledge, attitudes and 
skills?” as follows: ‘‘Thank God, not yet’’; (4) no satisfactory 
scales or tests have been worked out in the field of religious 
education. Individuals here and there are pioneering in this 
field, but nothing in the field of religious education can be said 
to be comparable to the standard tests used in the field of gen- 
eral education. 

In the field of general education tests are used for purposes 
of measuring intelligence and achievement. In the field of 
religious education tests are probably needed more insistently 
for the purpose of measuring results since the public-school 
grading is accepted as valid. The problem of measuring results 
in the realm of motives and ideals is not a small one. The 
Chassel tests are probably the best-known tests in the field of 
religious education. 


TABLE 69 
EXAMINATIONS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SecTIon [| 
FREQUENCY OF EXAMINATIONS 


Eighty schools report. “Twenty-nine schools do not report. Fifteen schools 
report “no examinations.” Two schools report “no plan.” Sixty-three 
schools indicate the frequency of examinations. 


Number of 
Frequency offExaminations Schools 
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Section II 


COMPARISON OF STANDARDS OF EXAMINATIONS IN PUBLIC AND 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-seven schools report whether examinations are conducted at such 
intervals and in such way as to make them comparable with the public-school 
examinations. Forty-two schools do not report. In Section I of this table 
we reported the frequency of examinations in 63 schools. Five schools report 
as to whether the examinations are on a par with public-school examinations 
without reporting the frequency of the examinations. One school reporting 
the frequency does not indicate whether the examinations are on a par with the 
public-school examinations. 

Number of 


Schools 
*Examinations on par with public-school examinations............. 34 
*Fxaminations not on a par with public-school examinations........ 33 
otal es hye See eile eas ita toric eS oka s ee 67 


Nine out of a total of 63 week-day church schools, or 14 
per cent, conduct examinations at the conclusion of the course 
of study only; 54 schools, or 86 per cent, conduct examinations 
or rather tests more frequently. The occasional tests reported 
by 54 schools are both written and oral, the former being used 
more frequently. The purpose of these tests and examina- 
tions, in addition to measuring the progress of the pupils, seems 
to be to put week-day religious education on a par with public 
education in the minds of the pupils just as rapidly as possible. 

The teachers and directors in the week-day church schools 
are practically evenly divided in their judgments as to whether 
their examinations and tests are on a par with public-school 
examinations and tests. Thirty-four week-day schools indicate 
that their examinations are on a par with public-school exam- 
inations; 33 week-day schools indicate that their examinations 
are not on a par with public-school examinations. The week- 
day teachers and directors with the best educational training 
and experience rated their examinations lowest and the teachers 
and directors with the least educational training and expe- 
rience rated their examinations highest. The examinations in 
many week-day church schools are not on a par with public- 


* Data based on judgment of week-day teachers and directors. 
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school examinations from the standpoint of their frequency 
breadth, difficulty, and grading. We would hardly expect it 
to be otherwise since the Sunday school, the best educational 
agency the church has had up to the present time, does not 
conduct examinations. Teachers and pupils alike are not 
accustomed to examinations and tests in the subject of religion. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The discussion of this chapter centers in the following major 
categories: organization of week-day church schools, promotion 
of pupils, records, reports, standards and tests. 

The date of organization of the week-day schools goes back 
to 1913, but the large majority of schools have been organized 
since the year 1920. The length of the school year in most 
instances is 36 weeks. The number of periods per week per 
pupil for instruction in religion is generally one. Over 50 per 
cent of the week-day schools have only from 4 to to classes. 
The number of grades taught in the week-day schools varies 
from 2 to 12. The length of class periods common to the largest 
number of schools is 60, 45, and 75 minutes. The size of the 
schools ranges from 4 to 3,377 pupils. Over 50 per cent of 
the schools have less than too pupils. By far the largest per- 
centage of schools hold their classes during public-school time. 

Most schools worship by classes (several grades) and as a 
unit (the whole school together). There are about three times 
as many denominational as interdenominational or community 
week-day church schools. In general, the interdenominational 
school is superior to the denominational school. The week-day 
school is supervised by Sunday-school and public-school author- 
ities, the former type of supervision being more common than 
the latter. Pastor, director, and superintendent are the most 
common official titles of the administrative officers of the week- 
day church schools. There are twice as many male as female 
administrative officers. 

The types of organization responsible for the administration 
of the week-day schools are the following: Community Council 
of Religious Education, Board of Religious Education, Com- 
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mittee of Religious Education, Executive Committee of Reli- 
gious Education. The Committee and Board are the types of 
organization most frequently used. 

The size of classes common to the largest number of schools 
is 11 to 15 pupils. The method of grading pupils most com- 
monly used is that of forming classes of one- or two-year groups. 
Fifty per cent of the classes consist of one-year groups. Usually 
promotion is annual and is based on examinations, tests, and 
classwork, where it is not unconditional. 

The following data are most frequently secured from the 
pupil upon his entering the week-day school: name, address, 
public-school grade, age. The data concerning the family 
most commonly secured are the names and church relationship 
of parents. The types of pupil record systems used are teachers’ 
class-books, card files, and looseleaf record sheets, the teachers’ 
class-books being used most frequently. The items of record 
concerning the school work of the pupils most frequently kept 
are his registration, regularity, discontinuance, punctuality, 
grades or marks, promotion, deportment, and effort. 

The administrative officer of the week-day school is generally 
responsible to Sunday-school and public-school authorities; 
he is not responsible to public-school authorities unless the 
week-day school is held during public-school time. When 
reports are made to parents they are generally made quarterly 
(every nine weeks). The items most frequently reported on 
are regularity, conduct of pupils, punctuality, grades or marks, 
memory work, effort, and progress. In addition to reporting 
to parents and public-school authorities, a considerable number 
of schools use their reports for publicity and informational 
purposes. 

Up to the present time less than ten per cent of the week- 
day church schools have used scales or tests for the purpose of 
testing knowledge, attitudes, and skills. Examinations are con- 
ducted at the conclusion of the course of study and tests more 
frequently. Generally, the methods of testing employed in 
the week-day schools are not on a par with those employed in 
the public schools, , 


CHAPTER VIII 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


How is the week-day church school supported? What is 
the cost of the school? These are the questions upon which 
this chapter attempts to offer information. 

Who will finance the week-day church school? This is one 
of the most difficult administrative problems facing the school 
at present. It is only reasonable that a week-day church school 
educationally on a par with the public school will entail con- 
siderable expense. The educational method can be _ success- 
fully used only under certain conditions. High-grade textbooks, 
suitable buildings and equipment, and professionally trained 
teachers and supervisors are just as necessary for week-day 
religious education as for general or public education and cost 
just as much. There is a tendency, especially among the larger 
interdenominational week-day church schools, to dignify religious 
education by giving it generous financial support. This is not 
generally true of the small denominational schools, many of 
which have not outgrown Sunday-school methods of finance. 
Week-day church schools are dependent on voluntary financial 
support, and generally a comparatively small percentage of 
the people contribute a major part of the expense. 

Seventy-three out of a total of ror schools reporting the 
number of sources of financial support draw their support from 
one of a variety of sources listed in the table. Forty-nine 
schools are financed entirely by the local church budget,’ 7 
schools by general subscriptions, 6 schools by the Sunday school, 
3 schools by the contributions of parents, 3 schools by the pupils 
themselves, t school each by the public-school board of edu- 
cation, the brotherhoods, a special fund, the Protestant Teachers 
Association, and an overhead denominational board. 


4 The word “‘budget”’ is not used in the technical sense but in the sense of the church paying the bills, 
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TABLE 70 


PRESENT SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred one schools report the number of sources of financial support 
of their schools; 4 schools do not report; and 4 schools report “no financial sup- 
port.” Seventy-three schools have only one source of support; 28 schools 
have two or more sources of support. 


N umber of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
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Twenty-eight out of a total of tor schools reporting the 
number of sources of financial support draw their support from 
two or more sources. Eighteen schools are supported in part 
by the local church budget, 17 schools by general subscriptions, 
8 schools by contributions of parents, 4 schools by overhead 
denominational boards, 4 schools by Sunday schools, 3 schools 
by entertainments, 2 schools by the pupils themselves; 1 school 
each by tuition, industries, the Sunday School Association, the 
Protestant Teachers Association, and by the Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 

A total of 67 schools are supported either wholly or in part, 


* The word budget is not used in the technical sense, but in the sense of the church paying the bills. 
** Not regular tuition. Pupils simply pay for the materials they use. 
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by the local church budget, 24 schools by general subscription, 
11 schools by the contributions of parents, ro schools by the 
Sunday schools, 5 schools by the pupils themselves, 5 schools 
by overhead denominational boards, 3 schools by entertain- 
ments, 2 schools by the Protestant Teachers Association, 1 
school each by the public school board of education, the brother- 
hoods, a special fund, tuition, industries, Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and by the Council of Religious Education. 

It' is obvious that the great majority of week-day church 
schools are financed by church support. Very few schools are 
at present receiving any financial support from philanthropic, 
industrial, civic, or social organizations. There is a decided 
feeling that the week-day church school is a church rather 
than a community responsibility. There is considerable uni- 
formity in the present practice of financing the week-day schools. 
The outstanding fact revealed by the table is that 67 out of 
a total of ror schools are wholly or in part financed by the local 
church budget. Whatever other causes may be responsible 
for this condition, one thing is certain, a growing conviction 
is manifesting itself to the effect that religious education must 
be taken seriously; it must be dignified by adequate financial 
support. This conviction is in part responsible for including 
the week-day church school in the local church budget along 
with pastoral support, missions, and other items. 

On the other hand, in some instances the path of least resis- 
tance is followed in financing the week-day church schools. 
Methods are employed that give promise of the largest returns 
while requiring the least effort. Little attention is given to 
educating the people to support the schools intelligently. 

The interdenominational school rarely if ever depends for 
its financial support on the pupils, the Sunday schools, the 
brotherhoods, tuition, and special funds. It depends on general 
subscriptions and the local church budgets. Occasionally it 
recelves temporary help from overhead denominational boards 
and Sunday School Associations. 

The budgets in many denominational schools are so small 
that. the financial support is likely to be drawn from almost 
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any available source. Whatever individuals or organizations 
can best afford it or are most willing to back it are called on to 
support the school. 

There appears to be an attempt to avoid the annual financial 
drive dependent for its success on a certain amount of emo- 
tional excitement. Preference is given to permanent rather 
than temporary sources of support, to organizations rather than 
to individuals. One school (Hyde Park, Boston) is already 
being financed out of a permanent endowment fund. 

Five schools? receive financial support from overhead denom- 
inational boards. These schools are maintained entirely or 
in part by the denominations as special experimental schools. 
New plans, programs, and methods are tested out before recom- 
mending them to the church at large. Two of these schools® 
are recelving generous financial support. 

Where the week-day church school is dependent on the pupils 
for its financial support the expenditures are invariably limited 
to material such as books, charts, maps, crayolas, etc. Where 
pupils are unable to pay for the materials they are provided 
free of charge. Wherever a child has the disposition to attend 
the week-day church school, even though he is not able finan- 
cially, a small sum of money is not permitted to bar him from 
attending the school. 

In one village* the public-school board of education bears 
the entire expense of the week-day church school. The expense 
is limited to the materials used in the school. This board has 
authorized the superintendent of public schools to expend 
whatever amount is necessary to conduct a successful week-day 
church school. In many towns and cities the superintendent 
of public schools and the board of education are enthusiastic 
supporters of the week-day church schools. 

Few schools rely on such uncertain sources of financial sup- 
port as entertainments. Where entertainments are used gen- 
erally they consist of plays, dramatization of Bible stories, 


* Gary, Indiana, interdenominational; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Toledo and Cincinnati (Clifton) 
Ohio, Episcopal; and Buffalo, New York, Baptist. 


* Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Toledo, Ohio, Episcopal schools, 
4 Camargo, Illinois, 
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musical programs, and various other types of programs. Ad- 
mission is charged or after the program has been given, often 
including the demonstration of work done in the week-day 
schools, appeals are made for financial support. This method 
is used only in the smaller schools, usually denominational 
schools; the larger schools realize the futility of depending on 
this method for their support. 

Only one school is supported by means of tuition. There is 
a general understanding that each pupil is to pay the sum of 
two dollars for the school year. However, this arrangement 
is not a hard-and-fast rule. If the parents are unable to pay, 
or if the family is large, special consideration is shown. 


TABLE 71 


PERMANENT: FINANCIAL POLICIES OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-three out of 109 schools report whether the schools have a permanent 
financial policy; 36 schools do not report. Seventy schools report permanent 
financial policies; 3 schools report no permanent financial POS Sixty- 
nine schools indicate the nature of their permanent financial policies. 


Number of Week- 
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Forty-seven week-day church schools expect to make the 
local church budget their permanent source of financial support; 


5 The preceding table (70) deals with present sources of financial support. This table (71) deals 
with future plans for permanently financing the week-day church school, 
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6 schools, the Sunday school; 4 schools, general subscriptions; 
2 schools, overhead denominational boards; 2 schools, general 
subscriptions and contributions of parents; 1 school each con- 
tributions of parents, general subscriptions and local church 
budget, pupils (cost of materials), pupils and local church budget, 
pupils and general subscriptions, local church budget and Sun- 
day school, brotherhoods, and local church budget and over- 
head denominational boards. 

Fifty-one out of a total of 69 schools expect to make the 
local church budget the sole or partial source of permanent 
financial support; 8 schools, general subscriptions; 7 schools, 
the Sunday school; 3 schools, overhead denominational boards; 
3 schools, contributions of parents; 3 schools, the pupils (cost of 
materials); 1 school, the brotherhoods. 

Eleven schools expect to derive their permanent financial 
support wholly or in part from individuals (general subscrip- 
tions, contributions of parents, and pupils); sixty schools from 
organizations (church, Sunday school, denominational boards, 
and brotherhoods). This large number of schools making 
organizations rather than individuals the source of permanent 
financial support is undoubtedly due to the fact that organiza- 
tions are more permanent and dependable than individuals. 
The organizations on which the schools are depending for 
permanent financial support are without a single exception 
church organizations. Possibly the schools depending wholly 
or in part on general subscriptions include subscriptions of non- 
church organizations. There is a general tendency to depend 
almost exclusively on church organizations for the permanent 
support of the week-day church schools without attempting 
seriously to cultivate the financial cooperation of philanthropic, 
civic, social, and industrial organizations. This is not true 
to an equal degree of individuals. Several of the schools using 
the method of general subscriptions are cultivating community 
responsibility by means of a careful and systematic program 
of education. If the week-day church schools are developing 
better citizens, the whole community should be interested in 
them to the extent of supporting them financially. If the 
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week-day school provides religious education for all the chil- 
dren of the community, individuals and organizations alike 
owe both moral and financial support to the school. 

Several schools expect to be permanently financed either 
wholly or in part by the Sunday school or by the pupils paying 
for the materials they use. Evidently, the leaders in these 
schools are guilty either of ignorance or a lack of seriousness. 
No one would for a minute consider putting the permanent 


PA eo 


AMOUNTS OF PROPOSED BUDGETS OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR YEAR 1921-1922 


Forty-three schools report on their proposed budgets for the year 1921-1922; 
66 schools do not report. Twenty-four of the 66 schools not reporting were 
organized in 1922-1923, hence could not report on this item. The majority of 
schools do not have budgets in the technical sense of the term. Seven out of 
the 43 schools reporting do not have separate budgets for the week-day church 
schools. Thirty-six schools indicate the amounts of their proposed budgets. 
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%* $4,000, 4,100, 4,200, 5,000 (2), 12,500, 15,900, 17,060. 
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financial support of the public school upon such a precarious 
basis. Obviously, the Sunday school is the more dependable 
of the two, but most Sunday schools at present are inadequately 
financed and should not be depended on for the permanent 
financial support of the week-day church schools. 

A considerable number of week-day church schools have not 
yet adopted the budget system. These schools follow a pay- 
as-you-go policy and attempt to keep expenses down to the 
minimum, often curtailing the efficiency of the program. Seven 
out of a total of 43 schools reporting do not provide separate 
budgets for the week-day church schools. ‘These seven schools 
are considered an integral part of their respective church schools 
and one budget provides for both schools. In the very nature 
of the case, these seven week-day church schools were in every 
case denominational schools. Twenty-four out of the 66 schools 
not reporting their budgets were organized in 1922-1923, hence 
could not report budgets for 1921-1922. 

The lowest proposed budget reported was $20 (87 pupils); 
the highest proposed budget was $17,060 (1,527 pupils). It 
is necessary to bear in mind that most week-day church schools 
do not include anything in their budgets for such items as rent 
for buildings, equipment, fuel, light, and janitor service. Where 
week-day classes are held in churches these items are usually 
provided free of charge by the churches. This means that 
most budgets would be considerably higher if these items were 
included. 

The budgets of many schools are entirely too meager. This 
is partly due to the fact that few people seem to know what 
items should be included in the budget. Many of the week-day 
schools have been organized recently and the experience of 
many teachers and directors in the financial administration of 
the schools is very limited. In some instances the week-day 
school is considered an extension of the Sunday school and is 
merely duplicating the work of the Sunday school. Where 
this is true Sunday-school buildings or rooms, equipment, lesson 
materials, and teachers are often used in order to keep down 
the expense. 
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On the other hand, the fact that 12 schools report budgets 
above $2,000, the highest being $17,060, indicates a disposition 
to consider the week-day church school seriously. Several 
schools are making determined efforts to put their educational 
work on a par financially with the public-school work. In 
week-day church schools having trained supervisors the budgets 
are generally carefully and intelligently prepared. 


TABLE 73 


ACTUAL EXPENDITURE OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
IN YEAR 1921-1922 


Sixty-six schools report; 43 schools do not report. A number of schools do 
not keep a record of their expenditures. 
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A comparatively large number of week-day church schools 
do not keep a record of their expenditures. In some denom- 
inational schools this is due to the fact that the church appro- 


* $4,087, 5,000, 10,400, II,610, 12,500. 
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priates a certain amount for religious education; the Sunday 
school, the week-day church school, and in some instances other 
educational agencies of the church are financed out of this 
appropriation. In some schools sheer neglect explains the 
absence of records setting forth the expenditures of the school. 

The lowest expenditure reported was $5;° the highest expendi- 
ture $12,500.’ The preceding table (72) indicated that the 
lowest proposed budget was $20 and the _ highest proposed 
budget $17,060. In both instances the actual expenditures 
were less than the proposed budgets. The difference in amounts 
between proposed budgets and actual expenditures is generally 
due to one of two reasons: (1) failure to raise the proposed 
budget; (2) inaccurate estimate of the expenses for the school 
year. Expenses may be either over or underestimated. Forty- 
seven per cent of the schools reporting their expenditures indi- 
cate that they are $100 or less for the school year. The total 
expenditures of the 66 schools were $77,672, the mean per school 
being $1,177. 

This table (73) does not tell the whole story. As already 
indicated, most churches furnish the buildings, equipment, 
fuel, light, janitor service, and often paid workers free of charge. 
In some denominational schools the director of religious educa- 
tion in the local church devotes from one fourth to one half or 
even more time to the week-day church school. Pastors, assis- 
tant pastors, deaconesses, church secretaries, social workers, 
physical directors, and other paid workers often devote part 
time to the week-day church school without charging it against 
the school. All this means that more money is being spent 
for week-day religious education than the table indicates. When 
the cost of the school is viewed from this standpoint, every 
school costs something. 

Some schools are approximating their ideal of placing the 
week-day school on a par educationally with the public school. 
They provide high-grade textbooks, suitable equipment, trained 
and experienced teachers and supervisors. This cannot be 


® In two schools, one having 27 and the other II5 pupils. 
7 Enrollment of 3,377 pupils. 
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said, however, of the great majority of the week-day church 
schools. The actual ideal of some schools is, not, how can we 
develop the most efficient school, but how can we conduct our 
school most economically. Some schools fail to provide even 
the minimum essentials such as textbooks, desks or chairs, 
maps, blackboards, and pictures. Many schools do not have 
adequate libraries, individual classrooms, musical instruments, 
hymn books, suitable seating equipment, and they need many 
other items before they can be favorably compared with the 
public school. 


TABLE 74 


ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
FOR YEAR 1921-1922 


Forty-five schools report the annual cost per pupil in week-day church schools; 
64 schools do not report. “Twenty-four schools were organized in 1922-1923, 
hence could nct report. A number of schools do not keep records of their 
expenditures. 
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Thirty-one per cent of the schools reporting the annual cost 
per pupil indicate that it was $1 or less. Forty-nine per cent 
of the schools report the annual cost per pupil below $2. Fifty- 
one per cent of the schools report an annual cost per pupil 
above $2. We have stated elsewhere that a number of schools 
did not incur any expense whatever for the week-day church 
school. The lowest annual cost per pupil was ten cents, the 
highest $19. The median annual cost was $2.07, the mean $3.55. 

The annual cost of $19 per pupil in one school needs explana- 
tion. This particular school (Appleton, Wisconsin) is a com- 
paratively small school, having an enrollment of 196 pupils, 
and employing a trained supervisor, Professor E. E. Emme, 
of Lawrence College, which accounts for the high annual cost 
per pupil. The annual cost of $19 per pupil amounts to less 
than one half the annual cost per pupil (elementary) in public 
education in several large cities. In 1920 it was as follows for 
the following cities:? Boston, $48.73; Chicago, $51.35; Cleve- 
land, $54.60; Detroit, $47.47; New York, $52.14; Philadelphia, 
$50.89, and Saint Louis, $47.88. The median for all cities over 
300,000 Was $50.59. | 

The items requiring the greatest expenditure are trained 
teachers and supervisors. The schools reporting an annual 
cost of $2 or less per pupil almost invariably use volunteer teach- 
ers and supervisors, if they have supervisors at all. A few 
schools include items of equipment such as tables, desks, and 
chairs, which are not an annual but an initial expense. 

The various items of expenditure in the week-day church 
schools have been listed under the following categories: super- 
vision, teachers’ salaries, rent for buildings, construction of 
buildings, fuel and light, janitor service; books, charts, maps; 
tables, desks, chairs; stenographer, postage, printing; the un- 
itemized. 

Table 75 indicates the fact that the two most common items 
of expenditure are supplies, such as books, charts, maps, and 
teachers’ salaries. The table also indicates that the two largest 


8Henry, N. B. Digest of a Study of Public Education Costs, p. 11. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 1923. 
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TABI ese 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-eight schools report on one or more of these items. Forty-one schools 
do not report. Most of the 41 schools not reporting had no expenditures, kept 
no records, or were organized within the last year. 
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items of expenditure are the salaries of teachers and super- 
visors. The greatest amount spent by any one school for 
supplies was $1,000; the greatest amount spent for supervisors’ 
salary, $3,600; and the greatest amount spent for teachers’ 
salaries $10,550. The only two items of expenditure which 
were more than $1,000 in any single school were the salaries 
of teachers and supervisors. Four schools spent above $1,000 
for supervision; 14 schools spent more than that amount for 
teachers’ salaries. 

A statement regarding the percentage of the total expendi- 
tures used for salaries of teachers and supervisors in the dif- 
ferent schools is pertinent. We examined the cases of 29 schools 


1 Many teachers are volunteer teachers. 
2 These items are usually provided by churches without cost. 
3 $1,000 (2), I,250, 1,800, 3,000, 3,600. 


4 $1,000, 1,125, 1,500, 1,600, 1,644, 1,750, 1,800, 1,860, 2,000, 2,495, 2,500, 3,500,5,200, 6,100, 10,550 
(supervisor’s salary included in $10,550). 


§ Includes fuel and light in two instances. 
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where both the total expenditures and the expenditures for 
teachers and supervisors were reported. The salaries of teachers 
and supervisors were grouped since a large number of super- 
visors teach part time and a large number of teachers supervise 
part time. It was found that the percentage of money spent 
for teachers’ and supervisors’ salaries ranged from 22 to 100 
per cent of the total expenditure, the median being 81 per cent. 

On the other hand, 21 schools report that too per cent, or 
every dollar, was spent for supplies. All this means that in the 
schools having volunteer teachers and directors (usually the 
small denominational schools) the supplies constitute the major 
or total expenditures. In the large schools having paid teachers 
and supervisors the materials of instruction generally con- 
stitute a minor part of the expenditures, while the salaries of 
teachers and supervisors constitute the major part of the 
expenditures. 

Comparatively few schools report expenditures for items 
such as rent for buildings, new buildings, fuel and light, janitor 
service, tables, desks, chairs, stenographer, postage, and print- 
ing. If money is spent for these items, it is generally only a 
small percentage of the total expenditure. The reason why 
so few schools report expenditures for fuel, light, rent for build- 
ings, and janitor service is due to the fact that these items are 
provided free of charge to the schools by the churches. When- 
ever rent is paid for a building it often means not for the church 
building, but, rather, for the office of the supervisor. 

Salaries of teachers and supervisors and materials of instruc- 
tion constitute the major part of the expenditures of the week- 
day church schools. This is as it should be. The teachers 
and the course of study constitute the heart of a school. The 
two following tables deal further with the salaries of teachers 
and supervisors. 

Sixty-six of the 1o2 schools reporting regarding the teachers’ 
salaries, or 65 per cent, indicate that they do not pay teachers’ 
salaries. ‘Thirty-six, or 35 per cent, of the schools pay their 
teachers. This does not mean that 65 per cent of the schools 
employ untrained volunteer teachers and that 35 per cent of 
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the schools employ trained and experienced paid teachers. 
In some of the schools reporting that they do not pay teachers’ 
salaries the regular paid staff of the church do the teaching. 
Then too, in towns and cities where ex-public-school teachers 
are available the teaching of volunteers is occasionally superior 
to that of paid teachers. However, there is an increasing 
sentiment developing in favor of paid teachers for the week-day 


TABLE 76 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred two schools report concerning teachers’ salaries. In 66 schools 
teachers receive no salaries; in 36 schools they receive salaries. ‘Ten schools 
report the salaries by the month, 7 by the year, and 19 by the hour. 

SEcTION I 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES PER MONTH 
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Section II 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES PER YEAR 
+ Number of 
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Section III 


TEACHERS SALARIES PER HOUR 


Number of 
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church schools. It is felt that high-grade teachers should be 
paid for their work. Some schools are not paying their teach- 
ers, not because they think they should not be paid, but be- 
cause sufficient public sentiment has not been developed to 
secure the funds with which to pay them. 

Ten schools pay their teachers by the month, 7 schools by 
the year, and 19 schools by the hour. The lowest salary paid 
per month is $50 and the highest is $200. The lowest salary 
paid per year is $25, and the highest is $1,800. The lowest 
salary paid per hour is 50 cents and the highest is $5. 

Five schools report salary schedules according to which they 
grade the salaries of their teachers. In these schools the salaries 
depend in part on such items as academic training, teaching 
experience (both in public and week-day schools), amount of 
teaching (if paid by month or year), and whether they are 
teaching in elementary or high school grades of the week-day 
church school. 

One reason for the apparent meagerness of the monthly and 
yearly salaries of the teachers is the fact that some teachers 
are employed on part time only. Another reason is the fact 
that in a few schools no attempt is made to reimburse the teacher 
for his work. A small sum of money is given him as a sign of 
appreciation for his services. 

A comparison of salaries of public-school teachers and week- 
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day church-school teachers of the same towns or cities reveals 
the fact that the public-school teacher is generally paid a higher 
salary. In some instances, however, usually where the teacher 
in the week-day school is responsible for administrative as well 
as supervisory duties, she receives a higher salary than the 
public-school teachers. 

In schools where paid teachers are employed only a few hours 
per week they are generally paid by the hour. In schools 
where paid teachers are employed for half time or more, gen- 
erally they are paid by the month or year. A number of week- 
day church schools are striving to pay their teachers the same 
salary as that received by public-school teachers of correspond- 
ing grades, but in most instances this ideal has not been realized. 

Practically every pastor, as far as could be ascertained, gives 
his services to the week-day church school in the capacity of 
teacher, administrator, or supervisor of instruction without 
additional remuneration. In only a single case that came under 
our observation the pastor of the church who was also the teacher 
of the week-day church school received additional pay for his 
services. 


TABLE 77 
SALARIES OF SUPERVISORS OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Ninety-three schools report regarding the salaries of supervisors. Sixteen 
schools do not report. In 15 schools the supervisors receive salaries, and in 
78 schools the supervisors receive no salaries. [wo schools report the salaries 
by the month; 12 schools by the year; 1 school by the hour (the latter pays 
$2 per hour). 
Section I 


SUPERVISORS’ SALARIES PER MONTH 


Salary Number of 
Per Month Schools 
Ui ROE a Po Ate ade cud 4 \gig 41 ale hate el ae I 
PSK EE te se, ee ah grins igtigl Ghign le ane ceviate: eublake (6.08 Mirek aca ta lal RTs I 
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Secrion II 


SUPERVISORS’ SALARIES PER YEAR 


Salary Number of 
Per Year Schools 

C5 (a's ae US MPS MT NA Rech AB a terry AN Ue MEE AUER AIONS ry N I 
70 Phebe es rnk Re eta Win LN SAA ADU a icietnn. yey Ih IE ala hg ada HAO Sect yy I 
cpl 0 PRD at Lit HON UB Maan SRR Wa Rey ALL MNS 1 ORE Na, I 
OOF eR vt ther dd hah | cil as ia a acc ie a ee a I 
ja ore Pekan RU ALR Pua neeMns Sepa anata yenen le Me yithiG M R ee de 2 
TiS OOs elertctnicas vet caw ull hd tah arp oN es unl RUE SE Met het oem ven neeeE I 
Ti SOO WPA i Rs Cl AEN hte AA “heal 5 tourna I 
OOO au aT path Stan teeta cen eect Sao 0 Me ace Se ea ae I I 
BVO Hal sue ae UIE elk Wa RRC RAECRE Rican eat cd si oo ea eet I 
SOOO ur ete SANG Te Men Renata Wea SURRORTR taote etree tes A Ogg ates eZ I 
eee Soo; (salary schedule) NenGhe wae Ree bhai I 
Be) be cee itn RNIN Ce lh be a em Ne er a Ay 12 


Seventy-eight, or 84 per cent, of the schools reporting do 
not pay supervisors’ salaries; 15, or 16 per cent, of the schools 
pay their supervisors. Two schools pay their supervisors by 
the month; 12 schools by the year; 1 school by the hour. The 
monthly salary ranges from $160 to $200., The lowest annual 
salary is $100; the highest is $3,600. One school pays its super- 
visor $2 per hour. In some schools the supervisor teaches part 
time. 

In a few instances the superintendent of public schools 
assumes the additional responsibility of supervising the week- 
day church schools without cost to the churches. Occasionally 
this is done because of a feeling of responsibility for the pupils 
during school hours or in order to prevent denominational 
complications. In at least one instance (Batavia, TIllinois) 
it was done to give the pastors assistance in standardizing the 
schools. 

In several schools (Naperville and Evanston, Illinois; Del- 
aware, Ohio; Malden, Massachusetts; and Appleton, Wis- 
consin) the supervisory work is more or less in charge of pro- 
fessors of religious education of colleges, universities, and sem- 
inaries. These men and women offer their expert services 
either free of charge or for a very small amount of money. Some 
exceptionally fine experimental work in lesson writing, drama- 
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tization, worship, and the use of pictures is being carried on 
in these schools. The large majority of week-day church schools 
are doing little or no experimental work. This cannot be said, 
however, of the week-day schools in charge of these higher 
institutions. If these schools are anything, they are experi- 
mental schools. 

Supervisors are generally paid by the school year, although 
in several instances, among which Dayton, Ohio, is one, they 
are hired for the full year. The supervisor of the above-men- 
tioned school has charge of the daily vacation church school 
during the summer months and she attempts to unify and 
correlate the programs of the week-day church school and the 
daily vacation church school. 

Only 16 per cent of the schools report paid supervisors. It 
appears that one of the greatest needs of the week-day church 
schools at present is trained supervision of instruction. A 
large number of teachers, many of whom are untrained for 
their work, are feeling their way with little if any help from 
trained and experienced supervisors. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is considerable uniformity in the methods of financing 
the week-day church schools. The great majority of schools 
are financed either wholly or in part out of the local church 
budget. A considerable number of schools also solicit general 
subscriptions. Very few schools receive financial support from 
nonchurch organizations. There is a tendency to secure perma- 
nent sources of support. Many schools have not yet adopted 
the budget system. The expenditures of some schools amount 
to practically nothing. Generally, the churches provide the 
buildings, equipment, fuel, light, janitor service, and occasionally 
trained teachers free of charge. In general, the expenditures 
of the week-day church schools are small. The annual cost 
per pupil is generally far below that of the public school. The 
most common item of expenditure is supplies such as books, 
charts, maps, pictures, and crayolas. In many of the schools 
not having paid teachers the supplies constitute the major 
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part of the expenditures. The largest amount of money is 
spent for the salaries of teachers and supervisors. Only a 
very small per cent of the week-day church schools employ 
paid teachers and supervisors. ‘Teachers are paid by the month, 
the year, or the hour. Generally, the salaries of teachers and 
supervisors are below those of public-school teachers and super- 
visors in like positions. There is a growing sentiment that 
teachers in the week-day schools should be paid for their services. 
Occasionally the teachers receive a gift of appreciation rather 
than remuneration for their services. The financial adminis- 
tration of the week-day church schools is still in an experimental 
stage. The church is beginning to take the religious education 
of her children and youth seriously. This is shown by her 
efforts to secure trained teachers and supervisors, more ade- 
quate financial support, and improved curricula for the week- 
day church schools. There is a growing conviction that an 
efficient program of week-day religious education will entail 
considerable expenditures. Trained teachers and supervisors are 
doing much to dignify week-day religious education by virtue 
of standardizing the financial administration of the schools and 
cultivating public opinion favorable to a generous and perma- 
nent support of the same. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CURRICULUM OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


In this chapter a study is made of the curricula used in the 
week-day church schools. The data are grouped about the 
following centers: name of lesson series used in the week-day 
church schools; basic and supplementary lesson materials used 
in each grade; versions of the Bible used in the week-day and 
Sunday-school classes; an evaluation by the surveyor of the 
Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts; other activ- 
ities pupils engage in such as hand-work, dramatics, play, giv- 
ing money and service projects. The Abingdon Week-Day 
Religious Education Texts were selected for purposes of evalua- 
tion because they are more widely used than any other lesson 
series. This series is used exclusively or in part in 33 out of 
10g week-day church schools, or in almost one third of the 
schools. These 33 schools probably include 50 per cent or 
more of the pupils enrolled in the 109 schools surveyed, since 
19 of the 28 interdenominational schools use this series, 6 
exclusively and 13 in part. 

Some week-day church schools use one lesson series exclusively, 
others use individual texts selected from various sources, and 
still others do not use any textbooks whatever. Most textbooks 
used in the week-day church schools are taken from the various 
lesson series prepared either for the Sunday school or the week- 
day church school; very few individual textbooks not found in 
these series are used in the week-day church schools. 

The following lesson series and individual textbooks are 
used most frequently in the week-day church schools: the 
Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts easily head the 
list, being used exclusively or in part in 33 schools; the Lu- 
theran Graded Lessons are second, being used in 17 schools; 
the Catechism (various editions) is third, being used in 13 
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TABLE 78 
LESSON SERIES USED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report regarding the lesson series used. Seven 
schools report the use of individual texts selected from various sources. Two 
schools report that they do not use textbooks. Many schools use parts of 
several series. The following table represents series used exclusively and in 
combination with other series. 


Number of Number of 

Schools Using Schools Using 

This Series This Series 

} Lesson Series Used Exclusively : in Part 

' Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts.. 12 ............-0. 21 
- Christian Nurture Series (Episcopal). ........... TOS Ree eae seas I 
fr Lutheran Graded Lessong yarn oti oe he ee Te FORA conan SC) 9 
Gary: Leaflets ies G0) SO MR ae arena pale Me PAU Wank Rid 5 ( 
Westminster Week-Day Texts................. PUURPN meee rh Nie oy I 
Keystone Series! (i) .)\\ ae ae i ae netaneg een mans eal Aiecicdhe Joan nan I 
Bible tierce Uhh ol cone be ens ANAM aa a eat SE CRP ae prey 2 
Oven Lessors (ee eny/ aah een ed te Fe isla wee 5 
h Carechism (various editions) (nin 6 Sao eee PIMA I TAC Ro arene. II 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch.................. Dit Soe AO oe a 6 
International Lessons—Graded................. Deh Mie teaane ween 3 
Pilgrim—Mayflower Series.................005. Y7) ROE eee ae 3 
‘oledoj Ohio, Sertes 75 AU Cee ee pe Ate eae tani Te igh Pe ee a fe) 
Judson Press Lessons oii) ao t0oe aaa) Ck en Aa a eae naa ee O 
Northwestern Sunday/achool ‘Lessons ijoue <4 4 ee con ie I 
Jonior Leagie (Lexts Orne eauaco nee a eee | Rear ar fb pee O 
University of Chicago Constructive Series....... OT ia eh ere 8 
Scribner’s Closely Graded Series................ a ETS Meet pee 6 
Evangelical Sunday School Lessons............. sR Ma POLAR iy 2 2 
Lansing Leaflets cei va ogee eae eee ee OL alas anes 2 
Romans Catholic) Lessonsiimet cGy newe aoe: ae eee Oni Ailey, ieee tee I 
CTY ROLES scans tec eRe ae ee eae wa OF ua ach, or ee I 


schools; the Christian Nurture Series (Episcopal) is fourth, 
being used in 11 schools; and the Gary Leaflets are fifth, being 
used in ro schools exclusively or in part. 

The following series and individual texts are used less fre- 
quently, in from one to eight schools: University of Chicago 
Constructive Studies; Graded Bible Stories by Mutch; Scrib- 
ner’s Closely Graded Series (formerly Blakeslee Lessons); 
Westminster Text-Books of Religious Education for church 
schools having Sunday, week-day and expressional sessions; 
International Graded Lessons; Keystone Lessons; Pilgrim Les- 
sons (Mayflower Series); Judson Press Lessons; Northwestern 
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Sunday School Lessons; Evangelical Sunday School Lessons; 
Lansing Leaflets; Toledo, Ohio, Course; Bible; Roman Catholic 
Sunday School Lessons; own Lessons; Truly Stories; and Junior 
League Texts. 

Quite frequently the denominational week-day church school 
uses its own denominational lesson series irrespective of its 
merits just because it is their denominational series. The 
denominational week-day church schools having trained educa- 
tional leadership occasionally select the lesson series they con- 
sider best, irrespective of denominational affiliation. Prac- 
tically all the denominational schools in one town’ were using 
the Lutheran Graded Lessons because they did not know that 
there were week-day lesson series in existence. Generally in 
the interdenominational week-day church school having trained 
educational leadership, there is found the most careful selec- 
tion of lesson series, based on expert judgment and free from 
narrow denominationalism or sectarianism. 


TABLE 79 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE I OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SecTIon I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE I 


Sixty-eight schools report classes for Grade I. Fifty-seven schools report 
as to basic textbooks used. 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade I Number 


of Schools 

First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon.........--..--++0+++e sees 10 
Gary Leaflets, Group 1... 1.2.2... eee eee ee nent r eens 6 
Trust in God—Christian Nurture Course, IIT... 2.0.2.0... eee ee eee 5 
Catechism—Baltimore (R. C.) (2) Westminster (1)... ....-.---50--055 4 
God The Loving Father—Westminster Week-Day Texts............... 4 
International Graded Lessons, Course I..... 0.06... eee ee eee eee 3 
eee rae ia), disia cia here bclelb le Shwe ieee eele Win \ptbte: wie ata ORM 2 
Old Testament Card Series 11 A—Lutheran Series...........----4-05- 3 
Keystone—Course I... 1... eee eee eee ee eee eee teeter treet eee enes 2 
Graded Bible-Stories—Mutch, Course I... . 2... ee eee rece ee eens 2 

esus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts.......... I 

esus the Light of the World—prepared by the teacher.......-.....-.. I 


1 Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade I of Schools 
The Fatherhood of God—Christian Nurture, Course I or II............ I 
Little Folded Hands). 2 heise dk Ritter cnet ant eee ee ee I 
Child Religion in Song and Story—University of Chicago.............. I 
Stories About God’s Gifts—Judson Press... 2.2 72052 Je et es oe ee I 
Wonderland—-Lutheran’ Graded Series?) a oe eee I 
Pictureland=-Lutheran Graded Series S00. eee I 
Northwestern Infant Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran.................. I 
God the Loving Father and His Children—Scribner’s, Age 6........... 1 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee................. I 
Primary Bible Stories—Junior League—Robinson..................-. I 
Knights ofAny: Lown—-Eilorinig site, etostsnea secre do ener Bee I 
‘ThesRest.of the Family-—Pilorim ini. 3 ee ce back ace ce ae ae I 
Bible Geography—prepared by the teacher.............-. ee eee eeees I 
Bible Stories—Lutheran, Graded Course V...........0.0 cece cece eee I 

Ota esse: cere wises ote eure ieee MORE IISP Seta ails cise ral Chains Gel eye terr at meee 58* 
SEcTIoN II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE I 
Six schools report concerning supplementary textbooks used. 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade I Bee, 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon......,,......-.00.00.00-- 2 
Bible’ Primer——Lutheran tei: $ apa ees lec ene ee meade I 
Bible Stories of Sunday School and Home—Part I, King’s Highway..... I 
Second Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon........................ I 
Maytower Prosrant Book—Pilorini so sie tae oreo serene ene I 
PL OCA: yee ere A Ne RO rT REST cet een NVR crease 6 


TABLE 80 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE II OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTION I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE II 


Seventy-nine schools report classes for Grade II. Sixty-seven schools 
report concerning basic textbooks. 


Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade II of Schools 
Gary) Leaflets; Group dsc ete tees ee et ee Sk te ie eee 9 
Bible Primer—Lutheran.)) «esac. cee tee ee a as 6 
Second Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon................2.20-000: 5 
Gatechism—Baltimote (2) 5252952 a ee ce wa ele let «5 ee 4 


* One school uses two textbooks in Grade I. 
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Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade II of Schools 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingedon.....................00000. 4 
international caradedi Lessons, Course LL, ela) yi cepa obs ene Oumar eras 4 
God the Loving Father—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Primary....... 4 
Obedience to God—Christian Nurture, Course IV.................000- 4 
Diplo awe ramrMn UE eer ices Net See oO pats dee an 3 
Wiel ges itd Bed Uri rere 0k Ope Care Ee ke ae ee Ee aA Pe OL 2 
Asrarteds iipiceatories Witt elie: by). 6c cools sO vio we oe ed Seto oe 2 
New Testaments nicture Cards-—Lutheran 24) « a).) dns « « hicome cece ba hes 3 
Ke TS PONG Ol Ene Ree ie Sak Si dae ok walla vith Auaees An ieee une 2 
rusted =e iristian Nurture, Course LET 2) .i)s 04 «sk ostos ns «eee 2 
The Fatherhood of God—Christian Nurture, I—II.................... I 
PALO CHO LAE Ca iA Sms TEU eae Ona 2 ae yo yicsa cae kta PUL gene Ree I 
Child Religion in Song and Story, Book II—Constructive Series. ........ I 
Siares Doub cipdre:(sts—— J UdSON Press... cits ccs Sa om a ae I 
Biblevo tories GeCeanar ee Miah ak wo Sa Aa oe se ys Se eee ae a oe I 
Northwestern Infant Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran................... I 
God the Loving Father and His Children—Scribner’s, Age 6.... I 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster—Juniors.................. 1 
Haus the Light of the World—prepared by the teachers................ I 
reparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee.................. I 
Primaty iiblerstornesa| Unior League's suds sacs uaceeas cug¢cwavineaa cat I 
hes ost omcipsmaritve Pieri. cela bec See \ sland « 0 aja Uaioe. I 
MISH SIOl SAT MOM IE EL OFT |p 8e we ote ae wre: S bol vate Halle’ wit quel Reels I 
SSGauE NCIS NDOT NOUURSTOEIeS He matte. Weems che ao a oe eee ieee I 
Bogkranayy Orsi Peper acts urnonn ams rireen vie el Re Ch ANY lee By I 

Elta mremente ra fercre' romney his tsie Wee arated. Se titale nee abel 68* 
Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE II 
Nine schools report concerning supplementary textbooks used. 

Number of 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade II Schools 
Second Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon..................20005. 2 
Pile Pretees tern n., wn ka ees ee, See ek ere ees, cae eee I 
Tt enn ry of * WS ar uate met ko arte al gee en eam I 
Bible Stories of Sunday School and Home, Part I—King’s Highway..... I 
Jesus’ Way of Love and Service—Scribner’s, Age 8...........2..020-: I 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon....................0.000 I 
(Spi SNe OneLds meres a)? sch tip a eke sv abot bs bulk Hod ear I 
Wiavuower prootans BOOK —CuoriM © ie as + 2ls'anc a! tiel oo yn paabalaa oaataeay I 
C beie es Me RN a ic Whe ad SAL, Sas vcd Miew baby bibyace Soe eee Slice ata 9 


* One school uses two textbooks for Grade II. 
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TABLE 81 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE III OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SecTIon I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE III 


Ninety-seven schools report classes for Grade III. Eighty-three schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 





Number 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade III of Schools 
Gary Leaflets. Grotip SLE e re tcelitcen creme eens cheat ong hee eee ae 105 
Catechism-—Baltimore 2 yuh ao eae si ey et kee ee ae ar ee 9 
God with Man—Christian Nurture, Course V...........0......0..0082 8 
Every-Day Lessons in Religion—Abingdon, Age 8..................-. 6 
BibleiBrimer-—-Lutheran (yw ei eae ia eno keke A Oe Renee 6 
Graded: Bible Stories —Mutchigs se tll eee oes ce re ete aaa ee 4 
International Graded. Lessons? Courses LL. tie ae oak enn emer 4 
God the Loving Father—Primary—Westminster Week-Day Texts...... 4 
Bible Storiés-—-Litheran sion te eek see eee Gee eh ee 5 
Bible ieee ck hy ua fei lel te aie sage ae an TCO UN 3 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon..................-...--++ 3 
Bible History—Lutheran iad Bon aetuee ie eet ale ke eae oe eee 2 
Workland—-Liitheran tic ayaa le rae eat as a) 2s eg oe Se 2 
Jesus the Light of the World—Juniors—Westminster Week-Day...... 2 
Keystone, Course: Lier tale Santi erga Meer We ip aes 0, ce eae 2 
Obedience to God—Christian Nurture,fCourse IV..................-.. I 
Mayflower Band——Piterim (cot 25 a eee ia iene a cols vera iohs aa tee I 
Child Religion in Song and Story—Book III, Age 6, Constructive....... I 
Citizen, Junior-——A bingo 620 515's ees sae nage tcanda a aatehens we aoie rm ete geen et I 
ED ruil y StOTiGS 12.4 sae nis eie oo ce HRC Ee ONE Seg RL Cottey aig Sel eR Sere I 
Stories About God’s Gifts—Judson Press...............-.--+-0eeeee I 
Stories of the Long Avo-—Keystone.): 0. aceon eta ee le I 
Northwestern Primary Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran................ I 
Walks with ‘Jesus’ m the Holy Gand Woy os entrees ain ea 2 ee eae I 
Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by teacher................... I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee................. I 
Primary Bible Stories—Robinson—Junior League..................-. I 
Travel. Book for Jantors-—Abingdon, . 0/2 ote ees ie tastes ee I 
Knishts of Any lown=-Pilerim oii. 6 oo ae a ae ders I 
The-Rest/of the Famiby+—Piletim, |, oioac ica eee alee ae ce sos of ne ee ee I 
Book ‘of, Worshin—Hartshome,., 21d. 5 sees eee Oe ces. eee I 
Toledo Courses pid Cass so RG a ok kk eRe lad At ae availa BA ae I 
PL Otal esr eee SRS oR Ele Ca Mer eve ena ON cat 6 I ors Seer 


* Two schools use Group I. 
** Two schools use two textbooks each in Grade ITI. 
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SECTION II 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE III 


Nine schools report as to supplementary textbooks used. 
Number 


Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade IIT of Schools 
Second Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon..............--++++0+05s I 
Wiayliwerm Dp anerpOOk or NgTiin ted wat. 3 sales sure ae wt iden eee wen nan I 
Bible stories eae ra ees ee ee ek Se Se Wee ee ple ade eee I 
TT ee a ee RE rte eer ei Pe acl ate sus chase Wibidi male etandla'e hey me tenn I 
PETA) ern I EN eee cciete ie crac ack eed Bie eine Sager au siti ee OMA I 
Ways and Teachings of the Church—Lutheran...................-.55. I 
Pe OMea CLIS OCRed ETIOL AI eee at ee cs wes onie aie: Latah ae ein Um aeneeys I 
ae Stories of Sunday School and Home—Part I{I—Kuing’s Highway 

tte al Ma fos WE 8S AAO eS ae LEY Serra ote Po I 
Every-day Lessons in Religion—Abingdon, Course III I 
COANE Pere ME cet eee Ee OTC LN MSs a ataih olaleta alate GNI B Ia 9 


TABLE 82 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IV OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTION I 
BASIC TEXTBOOK USED IN GRADE IV 


One hundred four schools report classes for Grade IV. Eighty-six schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade IV of Schools 
patty Per TOTED IED N 8. Ui leiteat ck Py atk star tn cyst clehc a%p 3 o's ohn < k efe)e attains IO 
Ee a ctenht Sees VEE Te Teta Fie eae gg ah gl Od ory Ann PER DIRS Abeer amie gene SO 9 
Biblerntorer eeiitneran: Cours@. Views Gates pale cael sect coe t partons eek 8 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch, Course II (1), Course III (1). My, 
Jesus the Light of the World—Juniors—Westminster Week- day Texts.. 7 
God’s Great ‘Family—Christian urtnres Course Laisa se aly teres aaa 6 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V..........-.----+--00- 5 
Followers of the Marked Trail—Abingdon, Grade VI................... 4 
An Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9........2+5+--eeeee 4 
sony say Lessons in Religion—Abingdon, Grade III................... 3 

pet ema Meee PL ous.) te ie et italy ayia ‘ale Kel She: gf gah Sete iaptial diet Wl 3 
VK AGaern ere CUTee Lire fie) Set MOON I ths etl oS dG Se ed Ba 2 


God With Man—Christian Nurture, Course V.........-00ccececcccees 2 
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Number 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade IV of Schools 
Tnternational, Graded ioe ice ee tant ea et ag ee ae ve ee ee 2 
Obedience to God—Christian Nurture, Course IV..................... 1 
Mayflower Band -Book—-Pilornmn Soin. (eine cee ie ete en re eee I 
Bible \History—Lutheran bees sara ee ae te at he eee aa ae I 
Worldistories, Retold] udson Pressin ue yh rere ae yee I 
Northwestern Intermediate Lessons, Year 1.................-.2.eceee: I 
stories of the Long Ago— Keystone.) ahs sess ae ee eee ee I 
Workland—Lutheran Graded Series, Course II]. ...................... I 
Northwestern Primary Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran................. I 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VI................04. I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee.................. I 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon, Grade I................... I 
Junior: Citizen—-Joyee Manualaten iene Mee eee Coan, ated ee I 
Init Footsteps Mchennan in), SCs Gwe te htc uie a ytia eee I 
Good American Lessons—Hutchin’s Code... ..........00c ccc eee ecceees I 
Mrikitend, Ov Niantic, cai area cn tet cache at ane Geen et eee I 
The Bible in Graded Story, Volume II]—Abingdon.................... I 
ota se MNOS A lely Se Mean USES we eNews 0) het ee ee 88* 


Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IV 


Thirteen schools report as to supplementary textbooks used, 2 schools each 
using 2 textbooks in Grade IV. 


Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade IV wy hess 

Bible se eee ews te deena a's BU a ao ato tater eae hee 2 
Heroes ‘of: Israel—Constructive, Agestt i.0G. ceraes se ee esc ie ee > 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded Series, Course V.............ecececeee I 
Hymnal—Swedish) Mission; Church 114). '0. seo aieoneaie: sia aa wie ee I 
The Ways and Teachings of the Church—Lutheran.................... I 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII................... I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Course V, Age g.............. I 
Golden‘ Scepter—-Abmingdon, Gradev Til >. 2 oo oa coe i ee I 
The Rest'ot the Family—Pilgrim,. ..\...) caaee ae ee a ee I 
Tales of Golden Deeds—Abingdon, Grade IV. ............0 0c ee ee eee I 
Boys and Girls of Other Lands—Abingdon, Grade IV.................. I 
Manual for Training in Worship—Hartshorne................00eeeeeee I 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................. I 

Totals! ).i;' na tovr cee eek oe eee ete ae to eee 15 


* Two schools use two textbooks each in Grade IV. 
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TABLE 83 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE V OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE V 


One hundred four schools report classes for Grade V. Ninety-five schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade V of Schools 

Ae arechistetia PMOLON Lae eee ek ee Oke es clad eh als gica hai aie een IO 
Gary Leaflets, Group III (Two schools use Group I).................. 9 
Followers of the Marked Trail—Abingdon, Grade VI................. 6 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch (Course III, two schools)............... 6 
Bibles stories stituerane GOurseeN vc hs a sca 'e\sis.'e cote ve slo eace citer ae 6 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts for Juniors. 6* 
Christian Seasons—Christian Nurture, Course VII................... 6 
eee Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V..................-06: 6 

ID er eee eee eNO EEL Se ei Te halcrars Life W\elale d/iniaals, vlde emotes 5 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI.....................44. 5 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII (i R. C.).......... 4 
Liferope) eels CU ONSULNCU Ver ATe LO sas saisuiie cir nigel cele cee n phowk 3 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................ 2 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive Course V, Age 9.............. ,. 
Northwestern Intermediate—Evangelical Lutheran................... 2 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded, Course VI................2--005- 2 
PSUR tye SO ULGER EIN HON eee Sree Malet clio eras e+ alesse Seema 2 
God’s Great Family—Christian Nurture, Course VI.................. 2 
Diet aicra eT PACeU COULRE LV.)5 bdne oe se sate tad itlace «ates shia oom oe 2 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII..... I 
RECT GREER UCSER ND er tomer errata, ae hin Mee ttre gloves fey ates Salad pel etetats I 
Bible Biography—Lutheran Graded Series, Course IX................ I 
VrOLiumtonied WOCOld=— | UCSON) EP LESS ail h soul ot dele wan’ p cle, wiele/d a em nadir I 
MEOTICS ITI ORONC AOO——INCYSCONG . ) vine a sietecicln'e 4 <cevclele Ya aim «ning oa Whe I 
Pictureland—Lutheran Graded, Course IV............2.2 ce ceceececes I 
PISIGe rae Ree Ee NETAE Wale bs ec voles stein esiuie sgn RE mete ete yn ea NEN eI) 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee................. I 
nerd tire IOVCONVIANUAL, ae vues oe nike Pies oe seeks eee oe I 

eae ieee sea LEN NAN. nie peal he as os gikih oka cate pigs ween I 
God With Man—Christian Nurture, Course V.................-e0000. I 
Good American Lessons—Hutchin’s Code. ............ 02: c cece eeeee I 
MEP NETIC aT the oie oc cers dots Ci Cm oes eae ees ek he Med I 

Sta Oe eet ie’, Sorina Rae Aes ee cre SR aR Rhea ee tas 99** 


* One course prepared by the teacher. 
** Four schools use two courses each for Grade V. 
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Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE V 


Thirteen schools report as to supplementary textbooks used in Grade V. 


Number 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade V of Schools 
Bible ais een NUR RDS Ee OY PaO UTE ta ic Sse Rr es res 2 
Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX............5........-.. 2 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Gradéd}Course:V Yor eee eee I 
Hymnal—Lacheran Church ee er Sane eet teen rae) oer I 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VIL.................. 1 
Catechism iets ion Merged GONE Tee Siar ee Ponti Re OL CEe/ ee sun er ee ee I 
LiféiofiChrist——Pilorintiy Geran ote ie eee aa ee ties esse et a I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9............--0+-+005- I 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI..................--00-5 I 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V..................---- I 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................ I 
OCB EE hua Sens Wei Oat CA aaa OT i OT ST 9 13 

TABLE 84 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VI OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SecTION I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VI 


One hundred six schools report classes for Grade VI. Ninety-six schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VI of Boone 
Gary: Weatlets. Groupal led pais cereus te rs a 9 
Followers of the Marked Trail—Abingdon, Grade VI................. 9 
Catechism (1: Baltimore) ay eee eeu caemedeetaieey aes ain n c ee 8 
Church Worship and Membership-—Christian Nurture, Course VIII..... 7 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded, Course VII (1 Roman Catholic)...... 6 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI................-02.005- 6 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch—(two schools use Course II])........... 6 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Juniors.. 6* 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V.........-----...0005 4 
3) 1s) (ee Mare i a Oe Cee MRR MEO DSR 1 /f Sap Me TRIEL See Fe Ns 4 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded Course VI.............20.+0e eee 4 
Life of Jesus—Constructive, Age 10........220seccccnnneeecscnsaeners 3 


The Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX.............---4-. 3 
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Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VI of Schools 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded, Course V..............-005- 3 
God’s Great Family—Christian Nurture, Course VI....... 3 
Citizen, Junior-—Espey—Abingdon, CGEAEOV Lk eH RONG on ce hee oa 

Northwestern Lessons—Junior Year I (Intermediate 1), Evangelical 

Tole ee ac TI ieee bre eM! hdalace eve gl abla Wngianalat ores tiavatstan’ 2 
Keystone Lessons, Course I].........--.. sees eee e eee eee n eee 2 
Mecting ther beste yeti. npertiet <Gcrisc nse ete see tak be intone rodney I 
Bible Biography—Lutheran Graded, Course [X.......... 020s eee I 
Heroes of Israel—Constructive, Age 11... 0.6. eee ee tee bo net ees I 
World Stories Retold—Judson Press... ......... 00sec ee ees I 
Stories of the Long Ago—Keystone.......---- 22sec eee ete eens I 
Bes lee PPro LUTE L Ue ce oasoh chevelle 6 Seek ev ese oe, al 8 ok ae oc Yin sivnea as I 
Pictureland—Lutheran Graded, Course IV...........---- eect eee ees I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9........--++-see++0e++ I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee..........------- I 
Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII.......-..-.-.------ I 
Junior Citizen—Joyce Manual........-..-- eee e eect ees I 
In His Footsteps—McLennan..........---- 22ers I 
Good American Lessons—Hutchin’s Code. .......-.-- +20 seer ee eees I 
PLE erect yay ee Pe iw palette Soe hc ale eden ce luvs vain ielold lof aukg leper alates I 
The Life of Christ—Constructive, Age 14.....----- see ere e ence eee I 

STiGtae eA od Sim aehds Wictgyle ala lai osaeecgaa st apae Gye ws 1020" 

Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VI 
Fourteen schools report as to supplementary textbooks used. 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade VI of Schools 
Fir crea al FON Ra is, alsa ele. leeed bs wd eR Sto ie ole ted 2 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI.........--. 050-2 e eee 2 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V........---+++++e000+: 2 
Heroes of Israel—Constructive, Age II... 12.0... e eee eee ett eens 2 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded, Course V.........-2--0 0s sere seen: I 
Hymnal—Lutheran Church. ........ 00.2 c esse eee cee eee et eee ees I 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII......-. I 
ae Hats re a sy Ree TT EL ehiis flee ha lame ahet sash Alans, kia Wm eae I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9... ..-..++- see 2e55 I 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII...........-..-. I 
Fey tick Ly WI OL CEES Tris lees siiojospieneucns cose senasoitie os 4 8m Bonen? 14 


* One course prepared by the teachers. 
** Six schools use two textbooks each for Grade VI. 
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TABLE 85 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VII OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SECTION | 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VII 


Eighty schools report classes for Grade VII. Seventy-two schools report 
as to basic textbooks used. 





Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VII ; of Schools 
Catechism Y/uG3 0.2 Ua Gee ee) ea a sek Re 8 
The Life of Our Lord—Christian Nurture, Course IX................. 7 
Gary Leaflets, Group IV (two schools use Group III)................. 6 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded, Course VII (One R. C.)............. 6 
God Revealing His Truth—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Interme- 

NATE Nae oo: sist) cle eee CANCE itil 0 MONO G2 Gu are Ff Ren EO ( 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded, Course VI................-2.---. 4 
te Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX................... 3 

WDE ee ial CM aes enti etter gt Ne RW oR RE ATSC 1s SA en 3 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................ 3 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch (one school uses Course III)............. 3 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII...................... 2 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI...................---.. 2 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Juniors... 2* 
Ciozen,2Jumors-Abingdon, Grade Vil amen Le 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII..... 2 
The Long Life of the Church—Christian Nurture, Course X........ I 
Dramatization of Bible Stories—Miller...............00ecececececeee I 
Paul ‘of ‘Carsus-——Constructive, Ace 12.0.0 yee ee ee ee I 
Lifé'of Jesus—-Constructive, Ageitoucs 21 bee eet oe ene ee I 
Bible Biography—Lutheran Graded, Course IX...............--0005 I 
Northwestern Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran—Juniors................ I 
Heroes of the aith—seribner’s, Ave.13. 0), saree ee ee ee I 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded Series, Course V..............-2.---. I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee................. I 
ares Citizen—-Joyce: Manuals jeri. ciia sete icc aa I 

nllis Footsteps—McLennane:.. «catia he 1 ee re eee I 
Christian Seasons—Christian Nurture, Course VII.................... I 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V..........00-00. cece. I 
Followers of the Marked Trail—Abingdon, Grade VI................. I 
he Life of Chrise—Constructive Ager 4ieeesens eee te. ae aoe I 
Life of, Jesus—Scribner’s; Aseir6% voy nation mean ck oes ena I 

Potall 22505. jis ss oo bh a Mp sk eo a OTe Pe ea 74%* 


* One course prepared by teacher. 
** Two schools use two textbooks each in Grade VII. 
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Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VII 


Nine schools report as to the supplementary textbooks used. 


: Number 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade VII of Schools 
UDC ee eT RN Ue at als tate ee wr alae ee cel s aed aN 2 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded, Course V............. 000s eee e ee ees I 
im igedtep ices eytin ining. DAL MEAN ee gO aly Suniel Ls Mian ae hn PAR REN tie git I 
CATCCTISIY PeReE MNP ee Yo cL oa gos wee clas ah ogi v Sh towca de sual ee I 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded, Course VI...............000.-005 I 
Heroce of israel—-Constrictive, Ace 1b. et kisi d ooo athe ic de oslo I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9............0ee cee eeee I 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Gade VD e see I 
AL Ota Imeem tne mene Treva oe Aegis). acars aay aoe ieie via Cee kh pae ne eT 9 


TABLE 86 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VIII OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SECTION I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VIII 


Seventy-two schools report classes for Grade VIII. Sixty-two schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VIII of choot 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII.................. 12? 
COC TET, PARE L Ea Us (abcd | Ao 0 An oes Gee ni ML ar ee Ng Pees ce oe 6 
The Long Life of the Church—Christian Nurture, Course X........... 6 
God Revealing His Truth—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Intermediate. 5 
The Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX................... 4 
larva eat eee aTOUD LV isi «oust a wit Bae rate Wiehts olamtaiiety Wictnd ts ea eae Pe 2 
Tile ee Ors. to Fk URN elton dle Hetee dane bwlele sidan e cue 3 
Soirieteatie they aris COUCH iy ost Weide mean iels Kh Wits, c.cahe tleleteuarnitientalg Sane 2 
Life Of aitisceOnstrlictive, ASG LAite as wile piece os ees oo An ciel sous eee % 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch (one mihes uses Corse LIT) Sse ee oe 2 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII. . 2 
Paul ots) araume—onstriictive, Age: 12\, 6 os cale ence a's sous sini e aaa eens I 
Dramatization of Bible Stories—Miller............-. 2s cece e eee e eens I 
Heroemah lstael—Constructive, Age 114 oi. ihe ¥),. 6.0 ne spain bain aelee s I 


* One Roman Catholic ‘‘Bible History.” 
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Number 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VIII of Schools 
Life of Jesus— Constructive; Age 20 ua vanessa ee ve I 
Life.of ‘Jesus=-Scribner's) Age tOsc ew tennis ee ee I 
Bible Teaching—Lutheran Graded Series, Course X.................. I 
Northwestern Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran—Juniors................ I 
Historical Geography of Bible Lands—Scribner’s, Age 14.............. I 
Christian Leaders—=Pilorim iain cee hee ee eee I 
Bible Outhmnes=—Y Gung ey fore cae eee pee a ea I 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI........................ I 
Cizen;. Junior—A binedon; GradesVli ec ee ee I 
Studies of Christ the Ideal Hero—Robinson—Junior League........... 1 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V................. WR ey I 
Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by teachers.................. I 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII]...................... I 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................ I 
SL Opal rh oes eae be vale ng nce ne Tet ee age a oe 637% 
SEcTIon II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VIII 
Ten schools report as to supplementary textbooks used. 
Number 
Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade VIII of Schools 
Biblers ire ere cn ce aie Ue ae an tcl te Pa OR a asd pie ee 2 
Charchvblistorys 2 x) ia co patton sais, uteri ele) eae aim etree 2 
Hymnal. forsamerican, Youth-—Smith: 00008 eee sat i fee Oe I 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded, Course V....... See. tn 
Hymnal--Untheran (52 00014 ¢ hous take u ke nee een eee amnae tn oto I 
Catechism gs: aye ile Ana Latta at ace ere ae eee on I 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded, Course VII......................... I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9............000-200000. I 
Heroes of Israel—Constructive,Age 11; ¢.<i4ceeidse) ). se eee I 
Totalin ie iia ie icaste et eaan seh 4 6 cine Omen Coe 2 et, Leena $ by 


* One school uses two supplementary textbooks in Grade VIII. 
** One school uses two textbooks for Grade VIII. 
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TABLE 87 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IX OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IX 


Thirty-five schools report classes for Grade IX. Thirty-two schools report 


as to basic textbooks used. 
Number 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade IX of Schools 


Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII... ..........-.02565 4* 
God Revealing His Truth—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Intermediate... 4 


Winning of the World—Christian Nurture, Course XI... . Naas 
Beaty Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII....................-4.. 2 
1 eee en EN) A se aise cic hes scouea mie gee ee wae 2 
Lansing Leaflets—Old Testament Course... ....------ eee e tree eee ees 2 
CEACECHISIT RE IT PROD es alia ge ate's\a, 24 apeiron 9 ea tetelay a lede, OURIN 2 
History of the Hebrews—Saunders............0 22 e eee I 
Bible Teaching—Lutheran Graded Series, Course X........----..-----. I 
Per OTe ate ot OTe reese oso hope 06, oo wen pan lent innie, soar wing) Monae tie at ges I 
Northwestern Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran—Senior.........-..-.-... I 
AIETUOCUVRCE OCLISIIITE Meter he iiNet a ei ginlis soa pha cleo are wanes pune a ap ibe eg ean Wearing I 
he Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX...........-..-..55-- I 
eeteert teres teres CACTI et 8 ay yee sates caw dio yeeros kcal asus oka bay Stade’ da 8 ey haut Ohh I 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI..........--. 0002222 e ees I 
Jesus’ Ideals of Living—Abingdon, Grade XI... 2.11... ee eee eee I 
Studies of Christ the Ideal Hero—Robinson—Junior League............. I 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch (Course ITI)........... 2... eee eee eee eee I 
Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by the teacher.........-......-- I 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII....... I 
Tia Re Pe ck Fie at GRO re yb a or binge g oleh help cee eed 32 

* One course prepared by the teacher. 

Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IX 
Six schools report as to supplementary textbooks used. uti 
Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade IX of Schools 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VIT.......-.-.--.-.-+-- 2 
ONES A TEA Ye 3 Be St A Cah A a ee tee Cee Cea | I 
The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Church. ..........---0-- see sees eens I 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VI..........-..-.--5+5 I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9....... 2 esse ee eee eee eee I 
Eas lack Rae ee oer A RL tac a oe ae Mk eee atin is I 
Fates a EN he he oy UMS OEP EW Pialewg 6 ay or do dae sar heater ae vie 


* One school uses two supplementary textbooks in Grade IX. 
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TABLE 88 
TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE X OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Twenty schools report classes for Grade X. Twenty schools report as to 
basic textbooks used. One school uses the Bible as a supplementary textbook. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade X Et seneee 

Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII. ........+-.+-+005- ae 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII..............----2 005: 2 
God Revealing His Truth—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Intermediate. 2 
The Story of Our Bible—Scribner’s, Age 15......-- 0+ sees seer eer eee eens 2 
Life of Paul Stalkert eee ra ee, ete ery ot eaten Pied A I 
Gospel of Mark—Constructive, Age 13...--.--e0 seers rere eee entrees I 
Parables of Jesus—Luccock. .. 1.0... e secre cece nest teen e nee eecees I 
Winning of the World—Christian Nurture, Course XI.........+.---4+. I 
The Makine’of a Nations rete Css oes ee les ves tents toss sees I 
Lansine Syllabus: ahstist eeee ese ce eet tome» cele a ey ia ce emt etree I 
ThesLite of Christ Stalker ai (22 25 eine aie va en bin we yp toe tle soles terete te gaa I 
Jesus’ Ideals of Living—Abingdon, Grade XI... 21... eee peter eee es I 
Studies of Christ the Ideal Hero—Robinson—Junior League Text....... I 
Hymnal for American Youth—Smith. .. 0... esse ee eee eee eee eee ee I 
Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by teacher.........-.-.++++++- I 
Babe ee ae ee PLE SG TES NE Se AL sien & 10 R ad eee i et ge i 
JW ce] MMAR PEA EDN rash por Ms ih Reman arr OM werk as Se hic 20 

TABLE 89 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE XI OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Sixteen schools report classes for Grade XI. Fourteen schools report as to 
basic textbooks used. One school uses the Bible as supplementary textbook. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade XI of Scueots 

The Spread of Christianity—Abingdon, Grade XI..........-.-0-00eess I 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age—Constructive, Age 16........-.+++++. I 
Life of Christ-—Constructive, Age 34) a)... so:> sim os gti se een e +o 5 mn le I 
Parables of Jesus—Luccock. .. 1.2... cece eee ee eee eee nett nese ees I 
The Creed and Christian Conviction—Christian Nurture, Course XIV.... 1 
Making'of'a Nation licens ikcicih's rales aye sista ete, 45.4 palm min Sa ieibes I 
Lansing Syllabusn/ 09). ihe isco td olin ea es een ne ie aaah alien I 
The Story of our Bible—Scribner’s, Age 15... 0... ++ sees erect eee eees I 
The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Church. .......--.- esse eee e eee I 
The Life of Christ —Stalker. . .. 0 ose dee poe wil ovine et we ein eas ole tie we cmin ers I 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII.........----- esses eee I 
Jesus’ Ideals of Living—Abingdon, Grade XI... . 11. eee eee eee pence I 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Junior..... I 
Bibles ces. ee accee Vas eta de eabed ie arora. cots, las a nls Pe RIT Ow lone os at's aoe ee I 

DOta ks Fi ee alls weed eae cle eke bul fue ates G's are ee 14 


* This course is prepared in one school by the teacher. 
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TABLE go 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE XII OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixteen schools report classes for Grade XII. Fourteen schools report 
as to basic textbooks used. One school uses the Bible as a supplementary 
textbook. 


Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade XII of Schools 

Bite ote Heist COMSETUCTIVE, Age) Tati wii cas sai tclsc at eae Cee atten 2 
Pa ksiicne eee CON er eet HUAN Mh ived inti) 8 iv) te ep reen e kee On 2 
The Creed and Christian Conviction—Christian Nurture, Course XIV.... 2 
The Spread of Christianity—Abingdon, Grade XI...................-. I 
DAB es WALA IRDA ee end tA ye vic tke, ak Ue SE Maen Ue ae I 
Thewstoryof Our Bible—Scribner’s, Age ts.300.0.. 0 Ub db oe tees I 
Picton Glitist at Alkeran aes ori eS Jie aN ye ie I 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII....................02. I 
Jesus’ Ideals of Living—Abingdon, Grade XI.... 0.0... 0. cece eee eee I 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Junior.... 1 
Va L gy eS RETA a he a a RP BP I 
ARE oc Wye Pag ad SRN oc es EA Ree BT gn PG MPa ny 0 14 


TABLE o1 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS USING BASIC 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 
IN THE SEVERAL GRADES 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the number of grades included 
in their schools. Naturally, if a school does not include Grade XII, we do not 
expect it to report on the textbooks used. Thus the number reporting con- 
cerning the basic textbooks used will naturally be limited to the number of 
schools providing classes for that particular grade, or even less, since a number 
of schools use no textbooks. 


Number of Number of Number of 

Schools with Schools Using Schools Using 

Classes in the Basic Text- Supplementary 
Grades Taught Following Grades books Textbooks 
One fete ein HBr. lat tate wahcatie + aig 57 wae erator ack ee 6 
OSE hee yen vic. TO cos nedte ra atta tei Sy REN SAO te Pn, 9 
aLNICEe Von sem rent o. 0 CT EIET SCs ci ry Bz athens ere ne eee 9 
GTA 9: htt ee ee LOR ed Ub ik Mo ee ree BG sie Marre Vee anaes 13 
Hiveuste pies bye TOAG Loar easel) QO Rit: Se an hae gen 13 
IRE iy amare Hes re ses FOO Meiie cg ee re ceed oe CORP A APL sR AE A 14 
SQvening ae tase ven o BOs ys ea ecw a VP EN Pe Ras re 9 
Bichts) Sip oe ae ra as preeals were eee C2 a a AN ee IO 
Wineitte mteaae caine a! « Rete rae eet cy OPEE ROU Prey 6 
(Pens uae sore a Tad AE a en et ae Hr hs 20h; (st wie cae Ue I 
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TABLE 92 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS (SERIES) MOST FREQUENTLY USED IN 
EACH GRADE OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Number 

Grades Series of Schoois 
Piarst sateen Gale Das tants Abinedon Series’ 2 0u os ue cam eras IO 
Second eis tous Oe we ae ae Abingdon Series). G0 dk tise neta 9 
Gary. Leaflersa Gy ei ere 9 
Thirdiaaa cae ceva nyt here Abingdon’ Series) i420. ad fay Meee ee II 
Bourth:e oO oeRe ne eer aay Abingdon. Series 010 h./0iaee arn neen Met 14 
Fifth yee ae Sa eee ae Abinedon Serieshi ronan watt ae oes eee 19 
Sreth ty lessens ve ei eee bt Abingdon: Series ey gcid tug olgmei noo eames 25 
Seventh shiva ta ene AbingdonitBeries ii iss yen a ee eee 14 
Biphtheey sues bilan nace Lutheran Series: S02 ae Set ke esta 12 
Ninther ue oi ssa nae Abingdon beries.oe 2c Baie ee Oe 5 
Tenth se urwtes sone eeee tater Abingdon iBeries sini Moana ii itera 3 
Bleventhie tesa einen Abingdon (Series tii ins ara eh ees 3 
Rwelfth: fae wey ii Seaman: Abingdon Series) i020 ensiea tao afew paratene 3 


Tables 79 to go inclusively, deal with the various textbooks 
used in Grades I to XII respectively of the week-day church 
schools. These 12 tables are considered together in order to 
avoid duplication of discussion. Tables 91 and 92 are also 
included in this discussion, since they point out certain interest- 
ing items growing out of the above-mentioned tables (79-90). 
It will be seen that the first nine tables (79-87) each contain 
two sections, Section I dealing with the basic textbooks and 
Section II with the supplementary textbooks used in the week- 
day church schools. Tables 79 to go will be considered first, 
then Tables 91 and 92. 

Quite a few week-day church schools use textbooks in grades 
for which they are not intended. A First Primary Book in 
Religion, by Elizabeth Colson (Abingdon Series), intended for 
Grade I, is used in Grades I, II, III, and IV. The Rules of the 
Game, by Floyd W. Lambertson (Abingdon Series), intended 
for Grade VI, is used in Grades V, VI, VII, VIII, and IX. | A 
Travel Book for Juniors, by Helen Patten Hanson (Abingdon 
Series), intended for Grade V, is used in Grades III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, and VIII. Thus while pupils and lesson materials may 
be carefully graded, the textbooks may be ill adapted to the 
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interests, needs, and capacities of the pupils because they are 
not used in the grades for which they were intended. 

It was evident that there is considerable dissatisfaction with 
the present curricula available for use in the week-day church 
schools. Many teachers do not know what they want or need, 
but they know they want something different from what they 
have at the present time. This problem seems to be more 
acute among the trained leaders in the interdenominational 
schools. Quite frequently the teachers and directors in the 
denominational schools are content to use their denominational 
lesson series because of personal preference or because other 
series have not been carefully investigated. 

In some instances this dissatisfaction with present curricula 
and the desire for improved curricula leads to experimentation 
in lesson writing. Many teachers and supervisors are trying 
their hand at lesson writing. This attempt is by no means 
confined to trained workers; in some instances teachers who 
have no training for it whatever and do not know the first prin- 
ciples of such are trying to write lessons. Many teachers would 
do much better if instead of throwing a textbook overboard in 
toto they would use the best textbook available and revise or 
omit entirely the lessons they consider unsatisfactory. The 
principle of stress and neglect might well be applied to good 
effect. Many of these lessons prepared by the teachers and 
supervisors are written from week to week, which makes it 
almost impossible to secure perspective, continuity, and the proper 
sequence. If all teachers and supervisors now experimenting 
with lesson writing publish their lessons, we fear there will be 
considerable’ disappointment within the next few years. Experi- 
mentation in kesson writing for publication should be encouraged 
where teacher or supervisor knows something about such work, 
otherwise it should be discouraged. The market is already 
flooded with a large amount of lesson material of an inferior 
grade. Everybody seems to be rushing their manuscript through 
for publication. The person intending to place a textbook 
on the market for the week-day church schools should be sure 
that his volume is of a high grade. The week-day teachers 
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who are not experts in the matter of lesson evaluation should 
not be inflicted with an inferior grade of textbooks. 

A glance at Table 91 shows that supplementary textbooks 
are used rather infrequently as compared to basic textbooks. 
In Grade I, 57 schools use basic textbooks and only 6 schools 
supplementary textbooks; in Grade II, 67 schools use basic 
and g schools supplementary textbooks; in Grade III, 83 schools 
basic and g supplementary textbooks; in Grade IV, 86 basic 
and 13 supplementary textbooks; in Grade V, 95 basic and 13 
supplementary textbooks; in Grade VI, 96 basic and 14 supple- 
mentary textbooks; in Grade VII, 72 basic and 9 supplementary 
textbooks; in Grade VIII, 62 schools basic and 10 supplementary 
textbooks; in Grade IX, 32 schools basic and 6 schools supple- 
mentary textbooks; in Grade X, 20 schools basic and 1 school 
supplementary textbooks; in Grades XI and XII each, 14 schools 
basic and 1 school supplementary textbooks. The percentage 
of schools using supplementary textbooks ranges from 5 per 
cent in Grade X to 16 per cent in Grade VIII. 

Many teachers use one textbook for a class and depend 
entirely on it to furnish the necessary lesson material for the 
work. There seem to be a number of reasons why supple- 
mentary textbooks are not used, among which the following 
might be mentioned: (1) high-grade supplementary textbooks 
entail considerable expense; (2) many teachers are not sufficiently 
familiar with the available textbooks to know what books may 
be used as supplementary material; (3) many teachers do not 
feel the need of additional lesson material; (4) teachers feel 
that supplementary textbooks require additional time and 
effort for lesson preparation; (5) the untrained teacher who has 
had nothing but Sunday-school experience is not very likely 
to be enthusiastic about supplementary textbooks. Generally, 
the best-trained teacher uses the largest amount of supple- 
mentary lesson material and the teacher with least training 
the smallest amount. 

Table 92 indicates by series the basic textbooks most fre- 
quently used in the week-day church schools in each of the 
twelve grades. It should be borne in mind that this study 
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is based on lesson series rather than on individual textbooks. 
The Abingdon Religious Education Texts are most popular 
in 10 grades; the Lutheran Graded Series in 1 grade; and the 
Abingdon Series and the Gary Leaflets equally popular in 1 
grade. Table g2 indicates that 25 week-day church schools 
use the Abingdon Series in Grade VI, the Lutheran Series being 
second highest in Grade VI with 14 schools. We have already 
stated in another connection that the Abingdon Week-Day 
Religious Education Texts easily head the list of lesson series 
used in the week-day church schools. This table indicates 
that in no grade do less than three schools use the Abingdon 
Series. Eight schools use the Abingdon Series in Grade VIII, 
in which the Lutheran Series leads with 12 schools. The estimate 
of the Abingdon Series following indicates some of the reasons 
for its great popularity. 

An estimate of the Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education 
Texts.—The Abingdon Religious Education Texts represent 
the first attempt to construct a complete curriculum for the 

Protestant week-day church schools of this country. This 
series presents a Carefilly graded list of textbooks for all grades 
from the kindergarten through ‘the high school. The more 
elementary texts are planned for a school year of eight months, 
coordinate’ with the public-school year. In the high-school 
years certain texts are of a briefer nature and may be com- 
pleted in a half year of study. Biblical material supplies the 
foundation for the series but religious subject matter is also freely 
drawn from extra-biblical sources. A definite attempt is made to 
suit the material and methods closely to each age, the standard 
of material found acceptable in the best public schools serving 
as one factor in making the adaptation. The aim constantly 
set forth in the treatment of the material is to carry the instruc- 
tion over as immediately as possible into such forms of expression 
as will result in Christian character and conduct.” 

Before presenting our own evaluation of the Abingdon Re- 
ligious Education Texts we quote an evaluation by the literary 


* Betts, George Herbert. The Curriculum of Religious Education, p. 18. Occasional Papers, Num- 
ber Two. Northwestern University. February, 1920. 
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editor of the “Christian Work’ for May 5, 1923, of A Second 
Primary Book in Religion, by Elizabeth Colson, for age seven, 
Grade IT. 


Happy the child who can grow up with such a teacher as Miss Colson 
of Brooklyn. ‘Through the printed pages a reverent, original, inspiring 
personality breathes. The teacher who does not_catch from her some- 
thing of the spirit of wonder at the mystery of God’s presence and the 
beauty of his world, the teacher who is not stirred to think and dream 
with the seven-year-old, as he reads his book, had better seek some 
other calling. (1) It is remarkable because it supplies the element of 
wonder which is so often lacking not only in our traditional lesson courses, 
but also in our Sunday schools, and (dare we say it?) in our churches. 
“About some passages of scripture,” she writes, “there is little to say 
and much to be felt.” “To help a child to wonder by giving him a beau- 
tiful thought, and time to think, is religious education, for wonder is a 
beautiful part of praise.” ‘“We need to remember that what we use in 
appealing to the eyes and ears of children is forming taste, so that nothing 
short of the best is good enough to set before them.” (2) It 1s remarkable 
because it plans for the use of all out-doors as a classroom. A June pro- 
eram is on “worship through wonder,” and a country road, or a garden, 
or a roof, or, if that is impossible, a room with some beautiful flowers, is 
suggested. (The Lessons, it ought to be said, are planned for week-days, 
two sessions a week.) (3) It is remarkable for its use and understanding 
of the beautiful in lesson material, surroundings, dramatizations, hand- 
work and songs. Lichtenberger’s “Mon Petit Trot” has supplied some of 
the most effective stories in this treasure-house of literary wealth. (4) 
It is remarkable for its comprehension of the mind of the seven-year-old 
child. It might be used as a textbook for the study of children of that 
age. They are forming habits, she says, through imitation, which is 
partly unconscious, partly “purposive,” and in larger part through dra- 
matic action. The book breathes love for them, and is keen in its quick 
use of short dramatizations. 

The story material is used a little carelessly at times, as when Jerusalem 
children are represented as having played on the shores of far-away Lake 
Galilee, or when houses in Jerusalem are spoken of as of clay, which is 
used only, we think, on the plains or in the Jordan Valley, or when Easter 
is spoken of as the “Sabbath” of the children of Jesus’ time. And in the 
mind of the reviewer the children might well be taught to say, ‘““The Lord,” 
in learning verses from the Psalms, instead of “Jehovah,” just as the 
Hebrew children said “Adonai” instead of “Yahweh.” 


We have given a brief description of the Abingdon Week- 
Day Religious Education Texts by the editor himself, George 
Herbert Betts, an evaluation of one unit in the series, A Second 
Primary Book in Religion (Colson) by the literary editor of 

3 Editor of Literary Supplement. Christian Work, May 5, 1923, p. 563. New York. 
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“The Christian Work,” and our own evaluation of the series 
follows. 

The Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts are 
‘“nondenominational in plan, authorship, material, and use.’ 
The United States and Canada have been combed in order to 
secure the best lesson writers for particular grades and sub- 
jects. Probably no other religious education lesson series, either 
for the Sunday or the week-day church school, can claim a 
finer list of experts among its lesson writers. These Texts are 
pupil centered rather than material centered. Subject matter 
is not presented for the sake of the subject matter but for the 
sake of the pupil. Subject matter is used as a means and not 
as anend. It is used as one means of reconstructing the pupils’ 
religious experience. There seem to be two main tendencies 
in the modern week-day movement: one centers in information 
or knowledge, the other in motivation or conduct. This series 
is prepared from the standpoint of motivation primarily, thus 
avoiding the weakness characteristic of other series. 

The Abingdon Series provides separate manuals for teachers. 
These manuals offer additional lesson material, suggestions 
regarding the preparation, presentation and application of the 
lessons, bibliography for further reading and study, and teach- 
ing or training centers. In addition the pupils’ textbooks 
contain study topics at the conclusion of each chapter. 

The mechanical features are of the best. The type is the 
right size for the various ages; the page is attractive; the organi- 
zation of the page is simple and pleasing; each unit of the 
series is printed and bound in book form, convenient of size 
and durable. The gaudy, flashy type of picture is not used. 
The symbolical picture is eliminated entirely. The masterpieces 
of the great artists setting forth artistic, moral, and religious 
values, are employed to develop Christian character and 
conduct. The general literary merit of the series is deserving 
of commendation. 

The content of the series is probably one of its strongest 
points. The series is based upon biblical material but extra- 


4 Quoted from publisher’s announcement. 
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biblical material having moral and religious values is freely 
used. ‘The content of the series is selected from the stand- 
point of the needs of the individual as well as the needs of society. 
The pupil is to develop Christian character and conduct as an 
individual but also to sustain certain social relationships as in 
the home, the playground, the school, the church, in business, 
and in society. Special attention is given in the series to pre- 
pare the pupil for the duties and responsibilities of church 
membership as well as to acquaint him with the many-sided 
program of the Christian Church.° 

The writer would be the last person to claim perfection for 
the Abingdon Series or any other lesson series used in the week- 
day church schools. Serious attempts at providing high-grade 
lesson series for the week-day church schools are too recent 
to be considered anything but experimental. Comparatively 
little is known about making religious curricula at the present 
time. Probably every unit in the Abingdon Series contains 
points of weakness as well as points of strength. It may 
be said, however, that the teachers and supervisors who have 
used the Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts 
longest seem to be the most enthusiastic about them. 

The writer fully agrees with the following statement of Doctor 
Betts: “The Church seriously needs a revival of religious 
hymnology for children.”® This statement is just as true for 
the week-day church schools as for the Sunday schools. The 
following table (93) reveals the fact that a large variety of hymn 
books are used in the week-day schools. These books contain 
every kind of hymn from common ragtime to the finest hymns 
of the church; from hymns carefully graded for the pupils for 
whom’ they were intended to hymns entirely ungraded and 
written for adults. Professor Smith’s Hymnal for American 
Youth is by far the most popular single hymn book used in 
the week-day schools. 

Twenty-three schools use their various church hymnals. 
These schools are, of course, denominational schools. Any 


5 Indebtedness is acknowledged to the Score Cards of Inter-Church and International Lesson Com- 
mittee as well as to a Score Card prepared by George Herbert Betts. 
6 Betts, George Herbert. How to Teach Religion, p. 127. The Abingdon Press, New York. I919. 
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TABLE 93 


HYMN BOOKS USED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-three schools report concerning the hymn books used in their schools, 
while 16 schools do not report. Eighty-three schools report sufficient hymn 
books; 10 schools report insufficient books. Twenty-seven of the 93 schools 
report that they do not use hymn books; in 11 schools they have sufficient 
books but do not use them; in the other 16 schools mimeographed hymns are 
used instead of hymn books. Seventy-nine schools report the type of hymn 
book used. A number of schools use two or more kinds of hymn books. 


Number of 
Hymn Books Used Schools 
Hynmnaltor Amencan: Youth—osmith ss. 4. ook ves cakes pene cee 26 
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A First Book of Hymns and Worship—Thomas................ 4 
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Book of Worship of the Church School—Hartshorne............ I 
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week-day church school using the regular church hymnal of 
its particular church lays itself open to the criticism of using 
a hymn book not suited to the interests, needs, and capacities 
of the pupils, and especially those of the elementary grades. 
The great hymns of the church embodied in these church hym- 
nals were never intended for children. They express adult 
religious emotions and were intended for the use of adults. . 
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Many schools fail to see the inconsistency of using such hymn 
books as Revival Hymns, Revival Gems, World Revival, and many 
others of a similar nature in the week-day school, which is 
intended to be a real school of religion rather than a camp or 
reviyal meeting. These hymns (the best ones) undoubtedly 
have a place in revival meetings, but they have no place in a 
week-day school of religion, where the great majority of pupils 
are children in the elementary grades (1-8). 

It is encouraging to note that a number of schools are begin- 
ning to use the better grade of hymn book in which the attempt 
has been made to select hymns suited to the pupils, both from 
the standpoint of the words and the music. Among these the 
following might be mentioned: Hymnal for American Youth 
—Smith; Songs for Little People—Danielson and Conant; A 
First Book of Hymns and Worship—Thomas; and Child Religion 
in Song and Story—Baker. 

Sixteen schools use mimeographed hymns rather than hymn 
books. This is done in part to save money and in part because 
it offers the opportunity to select hymns from a great variety 
of sources. Where this is done one copy of a hymn book in 
the hands of the teacher is generally sufficient. In order to 
be used successfully, this mode of procedure presupposes trained 
teachers who are able to select hymns suited to the pupils. 
The problem of handling and preserving mimeographed hymns 
is not an easy one. Some of the mimeographed hymns are 
printed on poor paper and the mechanical work is poorly exe- 
cuted. ‘To say the least, this does not engender respect for the 
worship service of the week-day church school. High-grade 
hymn books should be provided for the pupils of the week-day 
schools just as soon as possible. It would be a great help to 
many teachers if they would familiarize themselves with the 
list of hymns prepared for the pupils of the various grades. 

Comparatively few schools have taken definite action to 
provide their schools with suitable hymn books. In most schools 
the church hymnals, Sunday-school hymn books, young people’s 
hymn books, hymn books purchased for the last revival meet- 
ing, or any other hymn books available are used. Generally 
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speaking, the hymn books used in the week-day schools are 
inferior to the course of study of the same schools. Compar- 
atively little attention is given to the selection, explanation, 
learning, and appreciation of high-grade hymns. This appears 
to be one of the primary reasons for the uninteresting and unsat- 
isfactory worship programs conducted in many schools. 


TABLE 94 


VERSION OF BIBLE USED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report concerning the version of the Bible used in the 
week-day schools and 63 schools concerning the version of the Bible used in 
the Sunday schools. Twenty-four schools do not report on the first item and 
46 schools do not report on the second item. ‘Two schools report that they 
do not use the Bible in the week-day schools. One school reports that it does 


not use the Bible in the Sunday school. 
Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Cities and Towns 


Number of Week- Having Sunday 
Day Schools Schools Using 
Using Version of Version of Bible 
Version of Bible Used Bible as Indicated as Indicated 
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Note:—The corresponding items in the above two columns may or may not refer to the same 
localities. 


The following versions of the Bible are used in the week- 
day church schools and in the Sunday schools of the churches 
cooperating in the week-day schools: American Revised (Stand- 
ard Edition), King James, (Authorized), Douay (Roman Catholic 
Bible), Revised, and Scofield. Several schools (9) use two or 
more of the above-mentioned versions. The Douay Bible is 
used only in the two Roman Catholic week-day church schools 
surveyed. The two versions most frequently used both in the 
week-day and in the Sunday schools of the corresponding com- 
munities are the American Revised (Standard Edition) and the 
King James (Authorized) versions, 
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The above table indicates that 50 per cent of the week-day 
church schools reporting, 42 out of 83 schools, use the Amer- 
ican Revised Version (Standard Edition). The tendency seems 
to be away from the King James Version. Not a few schools 
now using the King James Version feel they ought to use the 
American Revised Version, but since the King James Version © 
is used in the Sunday schools from which the week-day pupils 
come, the week-day teachers feel it is best to use the King James 
Version. That is to say, some week-day teachers feel that 
it is best to use the same version in both the Sunday school and 
the week-day church school. In a few schools a modern speech 
version such as the Weymouth or the Moffatt is used in addition 
to the American Revised or the King James Version. 

The following table (95) deals with the activities engaged in by 
pupils, such as handwork, dramatics, play, giving money, and 
service projects. Seventy-five out of 108 schools, or 69 per 
cent, make use of handwork; 55 out of 108 schools, or 50 per 
cent, dramatics; 29 out of 107 schools, or 27 per cent, play; 
28 out of 108 schools, or 26 per cent, giving money; 41 out of 
107 schools, or 38 per cent, service projects; and 6 out of 106 
schools, or 6 per cent, other activities. The order of importance 
of these various activities based upon the number of schools 
using them is as follows: handwork, dramatics, service projects, 
play, and giving money. Handwork is most frequently used 
in Grades III, VI and VIII; dramatics in Grades II and III; 
play in the lower grades; while giving money and service projects 
are fairly well distributed among the various grades. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the 108 schools reporting make use 
of handwork. Many teachers and directors seem not to have 
a clear conception of the purpose of handwork or definite objec- 
tive in the use of it. Wherever we discovered a definite purpose 
it was one of the following: (1) to clinch the lesson; (2) to teach 
pupils to make things; (3) activity for the sake of activity; (4) 
service for others. The most common of the above four objec- 
tives was to clinch the lesson; the least common was service 
for others. In many schools handwork deteriorates into mere 
busy-work. Occasionally it has no relation whatever to the 
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ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY PUPILS ENROLLED IN THE 
VARIOUS GRADES OF THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
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One hundred eight schools report on handwork, dramatics, and giving 
money; 107 schools report on play and service projects; and 106 schools report 
on other activities. Seventy-five schools report the use of handwork, 55 the 
use of dramatics, 29 the use of play, 28 giving money, 41 service projects, and 
6 other activities. Thirty-three schools provide no handwork; 53 no dra- 
matics; 78 no play; 80 no offering; 66 no service projects; and 100 no other 
activities. 





Schools Using the Other 
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lesson of the hour. 


A number of schools use 50 per cent or 


more of the class period for handwork. The untrained and 
lazy teacher finds handwork a convenient device for filling 


in time. 


Fifty per cent of the 108 schools reporting make use of dra- 


matics. 


grades, beginning with the second grade. 
stories, such as the stories of David and Jonathan, The Giving 


Dramatics are most frequently used in the lower 


Generally, Bible 
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of Manna or God’s Care for His Children, The Good Samaritan, 
and similar stories, are dramatized. These dramatizations are 
generally brief, simple, and spontaneous. Occasionally a Bible 
story is dramatized at the conclusion of the school year to which 
the public is invited. Many teachers do not realize the possi- 
bilities of dramatics as an aid to teaching religion in the week- 
day church schools. It appears that many week-day schools 
would greatly profit by a substitution of dramatics for a part 
of their handwork. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the 107 schools reporting make use 
of service projects. These consist in missionary projects, 
social service projects for the home and the community, and 
service projects more definitely for the church as an institution. 
It is significant that only a little over one third of the week-day 
church schools make use of service projects. It was stated in 
another connection that the lack of worth-while service projects 
seems to be one of the greatest weaknesses in week-day religious 
education. In some schools, due to the large enrollment of 
pupils, it is physically impossible to carry on a high-grade pro- 
gram of service projects. In many schcols however, teachers 
and directors have not grasped the principle that the pupil 
learns by doing. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the 107 schools reporting make 
use of play. Generally, play is confined to the lower grades. 
In some week-day schools, especially in the first three or four 
grades, play is used as a part of the regular class period. In 
most schools providing play it either follows or precedes the 
regular class period. In some schools it comes on different 
days and during periods set aside for that purpose. The play 
consists of marching to music, games, gymnasium, hikes, super- 
vised play, etc. The purpose of play in most instances seems 
to be to get the pupils interested in the week-day church school 
—to serve as bait. The value of play in religious education 
is little emphasized. 

Twenty-six per cent of the 108 schools reporting have occa- 
sional or regular offerings of money. These offerings are con- 
fined almost entirely to the denominational schools. They 
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are used for various purposes: missionary projects, social service 
projects, and church projects. Since most of the week-day 
pupils are enrolled in Sunday schools there appears to be no 
particular reason why the money offering should be stressed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following lesson series and individual textbooks are 
most frequently used in the week-day church schools: Abingdon 
Week-Day Religious Education Texts; Lutheran Graded Series; 
Catechism (various editions); Christian Nurture Series (Epis- 
copal); and the Gary Leaflets. The first and the last of these 
series are nondenominational series, the second and fourth are 
denominational. A variety of catechisms are used such as the 
Lutheran, Westminster, and Baltimore. 

Practically all week-day church schools use basic textbooks 
but comparatively few use supplementary textbooks. The 
Abingdon Series is most frequently used for basic textbooks 
in 10 out of 12 grades; equally frequent with the Gary Leaflets 
in r grade; and the Lutheran Graded Series is used most fre- 
quently in 1t grade. Many of the individual units in the 
various series are not used in the grades for which they were 
intended. In some instances a textbook prepared and intended 
for one grade is used over a range of five or six grades. 

Many week-day church schools are not content with the 
traditional lesson material used in the Sunday schools. This 
dissatisfaction with present lesson materials leads to experi- 
mentation in lesson writing. Quite a number of these lesson 
writers hope to see their lessons in print. Some of these at- 
tempts are creditable, others are not. 

The Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts are the 
most frequently used texts in the week-day church schools. 
This series is used exclusively or in part in practically one third 
of the week-day schools surveyed. These schools include 
probably 50 per cent or more of the total number of pupils 
enrolled in the schools surveyed. 

The following versions of the Bible are used in the week-day 
church schools: American Revised (Standard Edition); King 
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James (Authorized); Douay (Roman Catholic); Revised; and 
Scofield. The American Revised and King James Versions 
are most frequently used. 

Week-day pupils engage in various kinds of activity such as 
handwork, dramatics, play, giving money and service projects. 
The three types of activity most frequently used are: handwork, 
dramatics and service projects. Handwork is considerably 
overstressed, while dramatics and service projects are much 
neglected. 

In general, the curricula and activities provided for the week- 
day church schools are of a higher educational grade than those 
provided for the Sunday schools. While it is true that a con- 
siderable number of denominational week-day church schools 
are using their regular denominational Sunday school lessons, 
and while it is true that several inferior week-day series have 
been thrown upon the market in the last few years, it is also 
true that several high-grade lesson series as well as individual 
texts are now available for use in the week-day church schools. 


CHAPTER X 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


In this chapter the subjects of discussion are teachers and 
supervision. The major part of the chapter will be devoted 
to the discussion of the teachers. It should be remembered 
that some teachers have supervisory duties and some super- 
visors have teaching duties. 

The following information was sought concerning the teach- 
ers employed in the week-day church schools: number of teachers; 
sex and size of teaching force; ages of teachers; occupations of 
teachers (if part-time teachers); experience of teachers in reli- 
gious work; experience of teachers in public-school work; general 
education; professional courses taken in education; professional 
courses taken in religious education; journals of religious educa- 
tion regularly read; number of religious education books read 
during last 12 months; summer sessions attended in college 
during last 12 months; religious education conventions attended 
in last 12 months; church membership of the teachers. 

The following information was sought concerning the super- 
vision of instruction in the week-day church schools: number 
of supervisors; sex of supervisors; full-time or part-time super- 
visors; general education of supervisors; professional training 
in religious education; supervisors’ experience in public-school 
work; methods of supervision employed; observation work 
required of teachers; effectiveness of supervision from the super- 
visor’s viewpoint. 

In order to secure the desired data concerning teachers, a 
teacher’s blank was used. This blank will be found in the 
schedules which were presented and discussed in Chapter II. 
In the larger schools it was impossible to have each teacher 
fill out one of these blanks at the time of the visit by the sur- 
veyor, hence they had to be returned later. Out of a total of 
711 teachers in 109 schools only 364 reported. 

295 
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TABLE 96 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the total number of teachers 
in their schools. Ninety-seven schools report by sex; 12 schools representing 
96 teachers do not report by sex. 


Number of 

Teachers 
Total number of male teachers in 97 schools.........0ecseececeeucee 95 
Total number of female teachers in 97 schools. ..........eececeeeeeee 520 
Total number of male and female teachers in 109 schools............. 711 


The tog schools surveyed employ a total of 711 teachers, 
averaging practically 7 teachers per school. Of 223 teachers 
reporting their vocations, only 7, or 2.2 per cent, indicate that 
teaching in the week-day church school is their vocation— 
97.8 per cent are part-time teachers. In the 97 schools report- 
ing the number of teachers by sex, the ratio of the total number 
of males and females is practically six to one in favor of the 
females. Two reasons seem to be primarily responsible for 
this high percentage of female teachers in the week-day church 
schools: (1) it seems to be less difficult for women to find time 
for teaching in addition to their other duties and responsibil- 
ities; (2) there are naturally more female teachers, both Sunday- 
school and public-school teachers, available for teaching in the 
week-day schools. The female teacher is better suited for 
teaching pupils in the elementary grades than the male teacher. 

The following table (97) indicates that 42 out of 97 week-day 
church schools do not employ male teachers and tro schools do 
not employ female teachers. It also indicates that 22 schools 
each employ 6 or more female teachers, while only 2 schools 
employ 6 or more male teachers. The largest number of male 
teachers employed in any single school is 9, while the largest 
number of female teachers is 98. Thirty-five schools employ 
1 male teacher while only 25 schools employ 1 female teacher; 
14 schools employ 2 males, while only 12 schools employ 2 
females; in every other category of the table a larger number of 
schools employ female teachers than male teachers. We have 
already seen in the preceding table (96) that 85 per cent of the 
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TABLE 97 


SIZE AND SEX OF TEACHING FORCE IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report the total number of teachers employed in 
the week-day schools. Ninety-seven schools report the number of teachers by 
sex; 12 schools do not report the teachers by sex. 


Number of 
Schools With 
Number of Number of Total Number 
Schools With Schools With of Teachers 
Number of Number of Males Number of Females (Male and Female) 
Teachers as Indicated as Indicated as Indicate 
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teachers are females, while only 15 per cent of the teachers are 
males. 

A glance at the last column of table 97 indicates that most 
week-day church schools employ a small teaching staff; 24 
out of rog schools employ only 1 teacher; 13 schools employ 2 
teachers; 12 schools employ 3 teachers; 12 schools employ 4 
teachers; 10 schools employ 5 teachers; and 38 schools employ 
from 6 to 100 teachers. Over half of the 109 schools employ 4 
teachers or less. The following conditions are in the main 
responsible for the fact that so many schools have small teach- 
ing staffs consisting of one or two teachers: (1) many week-day 
church schools are small, consisting of only one or two classes 
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per week and these can easily be taught by one teacher; (2) 
some of the schools employ one or two paid teachers who can 
handle a large number of pupils; (3) in the small town the teacher 
supply is scarce, hence the pastor often teaches all the classes 
himself. 

Where all the week-day classes are held simultaneously the 
teaching staff must necessarily be larger than where the classes 
meet on different days of the week and different hours of the 
day. Where a continuous schedule of classes can be arranged 
one full-time teacher can take care of a comparatively large 
number of pupils. A large number of teachers increases the 
supervisory problem, especially where a large number of classes 
are held at the same period. The smaller the number of teachers 
required the greater will be the chance to secure high-grade 
teachers. 


TABLE 98 


AGES OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 320 teachers representing 74 schools report on their ages, while 391 
teachers do not report. 


Number of Number of 
Schools chools 
Ages of Number of Number of Total (Males Employing Employing 
Teachers Males Females and Females) Males Females 
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The ages of the week-day teachers range from below 18 to 
above 60 years; from the period of middle adolescence to the 
period of old age. The week-day teachers include young men 
and women who have not yet reached mental maturity and are 
inexperienced, men and women who are in the best years of 
life, and men and women who have traveled beyond the zenith 
of their power. 


* These irregular class intervals were used in the survey schedules, hence they are retained here. 
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Out of a total of 320 teachers reporting on their ages, 3 per 
cent are below 18 years of age; 18 per cent are 18-25 years; 
54 per cent are 26-40 years; 22 per cent are 41-60 years; and 
3 per cent are above 60. It is significant that 54 per cent of 
the teachers employed in the week-day church schools are 
between the ages of 26 and 4o years. These men and women 
are old enough to be mature mentally and to have had experience 
in public as well as religious education. They are men and 
women who are not entirely fixed in their ways but are still 
open to new ideas and methods. Many of these teachers, 
because they have children of their own, are vitally interested 
in the question of moral and religious education. 

A comparison of the percentages of male and female teachers 
for corresponding years shows the following results: 2 per cent 
of the male teachers and 4 per cent of the female teachers are 
below 18 years of age; 15 per cent of the male and 19 per cent 
of the female teachers are 18-25 years of age; 47 per cent of the 
male and 55 per cent of the female teachers are 26-40 years 
of age; 34 per cent of the male and 19 per cent of the female 
teachers are 41-60 years of age; 2 per cent of the male teachers 
and 4 per cent of the female teachers are over 60 years of age. 
This means that the greatest difference in percentage between 
male and female teachers is in the years 41-60. A larger per- 
centage of males are 41-60 years of age than females. This 
is in part due to the fact that a considerable number of pas- 
tors are well advanced in years and fall in the 41-60 age group. 
In all the other age groups the percentage of female teachers 
is higher than that of the male teachers. 

The largest number of part-time week-day teachers are by 
occupation housekeepers, pastors, students, and public-school 
teachers. Forty-four per cent of the 223 teachers reporting 
are housekeepers; 16 per cent are pastors; 13 per cent are stu- 
dents; 8 per cent are public-school teachers. The other 19 
per cent are divided among the following occupations: pastor’s 
wife, teacher in week-day church school, director of religious 
education in local church, director of week-day church school, 
deaconess, secretary Sunday School Association, social worker, 
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TABLE 99 


OCCUPATIONS OF TEACHERS! EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-three schools report concerning the occupations of their teachers. 
Thirty-four schools report for all their teachers; 29 for part of their teachers 
only. Two.hundred twenty-three teachers report their occupations; 1 teacher 
reports she has no occupation; 487 teachers do not report. 


Number of 

Occupation of Teachers Teachers 
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music teacher, superintendent of deaconess home, public-school 
superintendent, editor of Sunday school publications, superin- 
tendent of woman’s work. 

Ninety-nine out of 223 teachers, or 44 per cent, report that 
they are housekeepers. These women teach in the week-day 
church schools because they are interested in the work and 
can arrange their schedule of household duties so as to permit 
them to render this service. 

Thirty-five out of 223 teachers, or 16 per cent, are pastors. 
The pastors more than any other single class of people are 
promoting the week-day church schools. Because of their 
interest and the nature of their vocation they become teachers 
in these schools. 


1 Ninety-eight per cent of the 223 teachers reporting are part-time teachers. 
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Twenty-eight out of 223 teachers, or 13 per cent, are students 
in high schools, colleges, universities, and seminaries. Excellent 
work is being done by some of the college and seminary stu- 
dents who are majoring in religious education and teaching 
in the week-day church schools under competent supervision. 

Nineteen out of 223 teachers, or 8 per cent, are public-school 
teachers. With but few exceptions these teachers meet their 
classes outside of public-school time. In one instance, Camargo, 
Illinois, the instruction was given by public-school teachers 
during regular school time. 

Only 12 teachers indicate that week-day religious education 
is their occupation, 7 being teachers, and 5 directors engaged 
in part-time teaching. This is the class of men and women 
among whom were found the finest professional spirit, the best- 
trained workers, and the most significant results. These are 
the men and women who are concerned about the future of 
week-day religious education. They are laying their founda- 
tions carefully and are making significant contributions to the 
theory and technique of week-day religious education. 

The foregoing table (99) shows a variety of workers pro- 
fessionally trained who are teachers in the week-day church 
schools. Among these are deaconesses, social workers, music 
teachers, and superintendents of women’s work. 

Nine teachers are engaged in various types of religious educa- 
tion work, including the following: directors of religious educa- 
tion in local churches, secretaries of Sunday School Associa- 
tions, and editors of Sunday-school publications. Nine teachers 
report that they are pastors’ wives. 

The week-day teachers report experience in the following 
kinds of religious work: Sunday-school work, young people’s 
work, daily vacation church school, pastorate or assistant pas- 
torate, normal or training school, director of religious education 
in local church, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. work, settlement work, 
parochial-school work, and various other kinds of religious 
work, such as deaconess work, missionary work, scouting, 
church secretary, and choir leader. 

The types of religious work in which the largest number of 
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TABLE 100 
EXPERIENCE OF WEEK-DAY TEACHERS IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


A total of 315 teachers representing 79 schools report concerning their Sun- 
day-school experience; 396 teachers do not report. A total of 302 teachers 
representing 72 schools report that they have had Sunday-school experience; 
13 teachers representing 7 schools report “no Sunday-school experience.” 

A total of 196 teachers representing 64 schools report concerning their expe- 
rience in religious work other than Sunday-school work; 515 teachers do not 
report. A total of 191 teachers report experience in religious work other than 
Sunday-school work; 5 teachers report “no such experience.” All teachers in 
29 schools report; none of the teachers in 45 schools make a report; and part 
of the teachers in 35 schools do not make a report. A number of teachers 
report experience in two or more kinds of religious work other than Sunday- 
school work. 


Number of 
Experience of Teachers in Religious Work Teachers 
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teachers have had experience are as follows: Sunday-school 
work, young people’s work, daily vacation church-school work, 
and the pastorate. Ninety-six per cent of the teachers report- 
ing have had experience in Sunday-school work; 4 per cent 
have not had Sunday-school experience. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the teachers reporting have had experience in various 
kinds of religious work other than Sunday-school work; 3 per 
cent have not had such experience. 

The fact that practically every week-day teacher has had 
experience in one or more types of religious work has the fol- 
lowing implications: (1) it is evident that these men and women 
are interested in doing religious work; (2) it means that they 
are more or less familiar with the educational program of the 
church; (3) in many instances they are the best teachers avail- 
able; (4) many of these teachers feel the need of a better educa- 
tional agency for the religious culture and development of 
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children and youth. Thus the experience of these week-day 
teachers in the various types of religious work is not to be over- 
looked. Most of them have had experience in the best edu- 
cational agencies that the church has provided for its childhood 
and youth up to the present time. However, experience in 
the Sunday school, daily vacation church school, young people’s 
work, and all the other types of experience in religious work 
has not necessarily qualified these men and women to be teachers 
in a school that should be on a par educationally with the best 
public schools. In other words, the distinctly educational 
training derived from experience in the various types of religious 
work has probably not been on a par with that received by 
public-school teachers. It is only recently that the church is 
consistently, here and there, attempting to apply the educational 
method to the teaching of religion. 

While the experience of the week-day teachers in various 
types of religious work is not to be discredited, it should not 
be overemphasized. The above table (100) indicates that 28 
teachers have had experience in the ministry (preaching). This 
experience, with all it includes, has not necessarily familiarized 
these teachers with religious education in the best sense of the 
term. By far the greatest share of their experience has been 
preaching rather than teaching. Observation showed that 
few pastors are doing high-grade educational work in the week- 
day church schools below the fifth grade. In one instance in 
a class of sixth-grade pupils studying the life of Christ, the 
teacher, who was one of the pastors in the town, was preach- 
ing evangelistic sermons to his pupils. 

A total of 302 out of 315 week-day teachers, or 96 per cent, 
have had experience in Sunday-school work. This may be an 
advantage or a disadvantage, depending upon the type of Sunday 
school in which the experience was gained, and upon the indi- 
vidual gaining the experience. Until very recently the Sunday 
school was the only agency of the church concerned with a 
distinctly religious educational program for childhood and youth, 
hence the large percentage of week-day teachers who have 
had experience in Sunday-school work. 
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TABLE 1or 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SecTIon I 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS WITH PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


A total of 218 teachers, representing 59 schools, report concerning their public- 
school experience; 493 teachers do not report. 





Number of 
Number of Schools 
Teachers Employing 
Number of teachers with public-school experience. ...162 .........--- oo 
Number of teachers without public-school experience. 56 ........-.-- 26 
Dota ce yb G. Ma aa el a tiers tie ee nt Gath atl Gunkane ah dade 218 
Section II 


YEARS OF SERVICE IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL WORK 


A total of 91 out of the 162 teachers reporting experience in public-school 
work, indicate their years of experience; 71 teachers do not indicate their years 
of experience. ' 


Years of Number of 
Service Teachers 
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Section I of the above table (101) shows that 162 out of 218 
teachers, or 74 per cent, have had public-school experience; 
56 teachers, or 26 per cent, have not had public-school expe- 
rience. This means that practically three fourths of the week- 
day teachers reporting have had public-school experience, while 
only one fourth have not had such experience. Section I indi- 
cates that these 162 teachers having public-school experience 
are teaching in 52 schools or practically one half of the 109 
week-day schools surveyed. All the teachers (60) in 12 schools 
have had public-school experience; none of the teachers (7) in 


* These irregular class intervals were used in the survey schedules, hence they are retained here. 
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5 schools have had public-school experience. A considerable 
number of week-day teachers having public-school experience 
are not actively engaged in public-school work at present. 

Section II of the above table shows that out of a total of 
g1 teachers reporting their years of experience in public-school 
work 79 per cent report from 1-10 years and 21 per cent from 
II-35 years of experience. Seventy-seven teachers have had 
experience in the elementary grades and 27 teachers in the 
high-school grades, 13 teachers having had experience in both 
elementary and high-school grades. A large majority of these 
teachers have had their public-school experience in the ele- 
mentary grades in which by far the largest percentage of week- 
day pupils are enrolled. This means that these teachers can 
teach the grades in the week-day church school in which they 
have had public-school experience. 


TABLE 102 


GENERAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 333 teachers representing 77 schools report concerning their general 
education. All the teachers of 56 schools report; part of the teachers of 21 
schools report. There are 151 duplications, some teachers having several 
types of education such as college, seminary, and graduate, or college and normal, 
or a number of other combinations. 


Number of 
Number of Schools 

General Education of Teachers Teachers Employing 
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Private schoo esceonaary ptade) fea as eae Sgn aliens eevee 19 
Special kindergarten training................-. Toren awit ee Bae 12 
Public school (elementary only)............... EE RE. ae. 16 


The general education of the teachers employed in the week- 
day church schools ranges from teachers with less than an 
eighth-grade education to teachers with college, seminary, and 
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graduate education, five teachers being Doctors of Philosophy. 
In making comparison between public-school and week-day 
teachers the surveyor found a number of instances where the 
general education of the teacher employed in the week-day 
cal was better than the average general education of the 
public-school teachers.” 

A total of 125 out of the 333 teachers reporting, or 38 per 
cent, are college graduates. Ten per cent of the 333 teachers 
have no more than an elementary public-school education. 
It should be remembered that there are duplications in the 
categories of the above table. For instance, some pastors 
who are teachers in the week-day schools have had college, 
seminary, and graduate education; other teachers have had 
normal, college, and kindergarten training. It is significant 
that 56 out of 77 schools, or 72 per cent of the schools report- 
ing, have one or more college graduates in their employ and 
that only 16 out of 77 schools, or 20 per cent, employ teachers 
with only an eighth-grade education or less. 

By professional courses in education are meant such courses 
as Educational Psychology, History of Education, Principles of 
Education, Methods of Teaching, the Curriculum, Educational 
Supervision, School Administration, and related courses. 

A total of 51 teachers report on the actual number of pro- 
fessional courses taken in education. The lowest number of 
courses is one and the highest number is 13, the median being 
3.3 and the mode or period of greatest frequency being o. 

“The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools requires that teachers in schools accredited by it, shall 
have completed courses in education aggregating not less than 
rs semester hours.’’* This would amount to about five courses 
of 3 semester hours each. The follwing table (103) indicates that 
28 out of 67 teachers, or 42 per cent, have had four or more 
courses in education, thus approximating the qualifications of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, so far as the number of courses is concerned. 


2 Tonawanda, New York; Delaware, Ohio. 
3 Stout, John Elbert. Organization ‘and Administration of Religious Education, p. 266. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 1922. 
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TABLE 103 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN EDUCATION TAKEN BY 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 102 teachers representing 41 schools report as to professional 
courses in education. Eighty-six teachers employed in 39 schools report 
courses taken in education. Sixteen teachers employed in 11 schools report 
no professional courses taken in education. Thirty-five of the 86 teachers, 
representing 19 schools, report courses taken but do not indicate the number. 
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Number of Number of Schools 
Courses Teachers Employing 
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This per cent (42) will not hold good, however, for the 711 
teachers employed in the 10g schools surveyed. Many of 
these teachers did not report because they had not had courses 
in education. The method of procedure on the part of the 
teachers in filling out the teachers’ blanks was to fill in the items 
when they had something to report and to leave them blank where 
they had nothing to report. The preceding table (102) shows 
that 62 week-day teachers have had only a full high-school 
course; 11 only a partial high-school course; 35 only an elemen- 
tary public-school education. This is a total of 108 out of 
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333 teachers, or 36 per cent, who have had no education beyond 
a high school or elementary public-school course. It is certain 
that these 108 teachers have not had any professional courses 
in education because such courses are not offered in the public 
school. In addition, most ministers, deaconesses, and social 
workers have not had courses in education. 

The men and women professionally trained have certainly 
had courses in education and religious education. The men 
and women who report normal and kindergarten training have 
likewise had courses in education. In many week-day church 
schools no consideration is given at present as to whether or 
not teachers have had courses in education. 


TABLE 104 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TAKEN 
BY TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 133 teachers representing 55 schools report as to professional courses 
taken in religious education. One hundred seventeen teachers employed in 52 
schools report courses taken in religious education. Sixteen teachers employed 
in 9 schools report no professional courses taken in religious education. Forty- 
eight out of the 117 teachers, representing 19 schools, report courses taken but 
do not indicate the number. 

Number of 
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Statistical Measures: 
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By professional courses in religious education are meant 
such courses as Bible (content values), The Christian Religion, 
The Psychology of Religion, The Curriculum of Moral and Re- 
ligious Education, The History of Religious Education, Methods 
in Teaching Religion, Social and Recreational Leadership, Organ- 
ization and Administration of Religious Education, and Psy- 
chology of Childhood and Adolescence. 

A total of 85 teachers report on the number of professional 
courses taken in religious education. The lowest number of 
courses is none, and the highest number is 17, the median being 
three courses. 

The week-day church school has as yet no standardizing 
agency to correspond to the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, which is one of the standardizing 
agencies of secular education. So far as the writer knows, 
not a week-day church school or group of schools have required 
that the teachers employed have a certain number of courses 
or semester hours in religious education. Since at present 
there is very little standardization of courses in religious educa- 
tion outside of colleges and universities, it was difficult to deter- 
mine what courses to characterize as professional courses in 
religious education. Courses taken in short-term summer 
schools or institutes and in normal or community training 
schools and all other courses which seemed to have a professional 
nature are included. Many of these courses are not on a par 
with the professional courses in education offered in normals 
and in colleges. Most of the professional courses in religious 
education offered in short-term summer schools and in normal 
or community training schools, both from the standpoint of 
time and from the standpoint of instruction, are not on a par 
with the courses offered in college and university departments 
of religious education. 
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Much is being done at present to make available professional 
courses in religious education to teachers desiring to enroll 
in the same. The agencies most actively engaged in this type 
of work are colleges and universities, summer schools and insti- 
tutes, and normal or community training schools. In some 
instances the normal or training school has been established 
in connection with the week-day church school and primarily 
for the purpose of training teachers for the week-day church 
school. 


TABLE 105 


JOURNALS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION REGULARLY READ 
BY WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Teachers representing 64 schools report on this item. Seventy-two teachers 
in 29 schools report that they do not read any journals of religious education 
regularly. Fifty-five teachers representing 27 schools regularly read The 
Church School;4 two other schools report that their teachers read The Church 
School but they do not indicate the number of teachers. Forty-three teachers 
representing 20 schools regularly read Religious Education; three other schools 
report that their teachers read Religious Education but they do not indicate 
the number of teachers. Fifty-six teachers representing 32 schools regularly 
read other journals of religious education; the other school reports that its 
teachers regularly read other journals of religious education but it does not 
indicate the number of teachers. There is naturally overlapping in this table. 
The teacher who reads The Church School generally reads Religious Education, 
and vice versa. 


Number of 
Journals of Religious Number of Schools 
Education Regularly Read Teachers Employing 
AL heMhurchsecnoul.) wai <p ee ale a Gnd eee Be cate ak ot 27 
Religious Education (Journal of R. E. A.)...... ASO OO Cena 20 
Other journals of religious education........... SOs ac ie ene 32 


The two journals of religious education regularly read by 
the largest number of week-day teachers are The Church School, 
a magazine of Christian education, which is an interdenomina- 
tional paper published’ by the Church School Press, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and Religious Education, the journal 
of the Religious Education Association, which is a nondenom- 


4 Suspended publication September, 1924. 
5 At time of this survey. 
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inational journal, published by the Association with headquarters 
in Chicago. The former is a monthly journal; the latter a 
bimonthly journal. A considerable number of teachers report 
that they regularly read other journals of religious education, 
which generally means denominational journals, many of 
which cannot be classified as professional journals of religious 
education. In many instances pastors and other teachers 
consider their regular church papers journals of religious educa- 
tion. The teacher who reads one of the above-mentioned 
professional journals of religious education very often also 
reads the other. 

A total of 72 teachers representing 29 schools report that 
they do not read any journal regularly. Many more teachers 
employed in the week-day church schools do not regularly read 
any journal of religious education. Many of these teachers 
have never heard of The Church School and Religious Education. 
In some instances these two journals are placed in the religious 
education library so that they are accessible to all the week- 
day teachers. In towns or cities with colleges, universities, 
and seminaries these two professional journals are almost invari- 
ably found in their libraries. In a few instances the super- 
visor requires that his teachers read either one or both of The 
Church School or Religious Education. 

Many week-day teachers could materially increase their 
efficiency if they would invest a few dollars for one or both of 
the above-mentioned journals and keep in touch with the work 
being done in other week-day church schools. The April, 
1922, issue of Religious Education is the most valuable single 
issue of that journal for anyone especially desirous of securing 
information regarding the week-day church schools. This 
issue contains the report of the survey of week-day religious 
education made by Erwin L. Shaver for the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, as well as articles on curricula and methods. 

By religious education books are meant especially profes- 
sional books for teachers, such as child psychology, principles 
and methods of teaching, worship, supervision, organization 
and administration, and books on related subjects. 
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TABLE 106 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BOOKS READ BY WEEK-DAY 
TEACHERS IN LAST TWELVE MONTHS 


A total of 156 teachers report concerning the number of religious education 
books read during the last 12 months; 555 donot report. A total of 139 teachers 
report books read on religious education, two do not report the number; 17 
teachers report that they did not read any religious education books during 
the last twelve months. 
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Number of Number of Schools 
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Sixty-four out of a total of 154 teachers, or 41 per cent, report 
that they read from 1 to 3 religious education books in the last 
twelve months; 47 teachers, or 30 per cent, read from 4 to 6 
books and 26 teachers, or 19 per cent, read from 7-100 books. 
A total of 17 teachers, or rr per cent, report that they did not 
read any religious education books during the last twelve months. 

In some instances the number of books read would have 
been larger if we had included books partly read. The 
above table means whole books read and not merely books 
that were glanced through. In some instances, we fear, teachers 
reported books read that were theological rather than religious 
education books. In other instances the teachers estimated 
the number of books read. Students enrolled in departments 
of religious education and professionally trained teachers usually 
reported the largest number of books read. 

The following are a few of the reasons responsible for the 
fact that so few teachers read religious education books: (1) 
religious education books are not available, as many week-day 


* These irregular class intervals were used in the survey schedules, hence they are retained here. 
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schools do not provide libraries for their teachers, so unless 
thé teachers purchase books out of their own funds they must 
do without them; (2) many teachers do not know what to read, 
and this is especially true of the teachers who do not read the 
professional journals of religious education and who are not 
supervised by a wide-awake supervisor, who gives some atten- 
tion to the reading of his teachers; (3) many teachers lack the 
professional attitude and spirit, and volunteer teachers often 
do not have the time and disposition to engage in this kind of 
reading, for they do not consider teaching in the week-day school 
from the vocational standpoint; (4) some teachers confine 
their reading to the professional journals of religious education. 
A considerable number of teachers employed in the week-day 
church schools have not yet discovered the value of reading 
high-grade books on religious education as an aid to their work. 

Summer sessions in college attended by week-day teachers 
during last twelve months.—A total of 237 teachers represent- 
ing 61 schools report on this item, while 474 teachers do not 
report. Thirty-three teachers out of a total of 237, repre- 
senting 18 schools, report attendance at summer sessions in 
college, and 204 teachers representing 53 schools report “no 
attendance’? at summer sessions in college during the last twelve 
months. This means that out of a total of 237 teachers report- 
ing, 13 per cent attended summer sessions in college and 87 
per cent did not attend such sessions. In 24 schools em- 
ploying 99 teachers, not a single teacher attended a summer 
session in college; in 2 schools employing 6 teachers, every 
teacher attended during the last twelve months. 

Volunteer teachers in the week-day church schools seldom 
attend summer sessions in college; it is usually the teachers 
who consider week-day religious education their profession, 
who invest the time, effort, and money to attend summer school. 
Pastors, as a rule, seldom attend summer schools in order to 
prepare themselves better as week-day teachers and directors. 

Most week-day church schools, while they prefer teachers 
with public-school training and experience as well as experience 
in religious work, do not require their teachers to have a cer- 
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tain number of courses or semester hours in education and reli- 
gious education. If this were a requirement the same as it is 
in public-school work, the number of week-day teachers attend- 
ing summer sessions in college would be considerably larger. 
A number of colleges and universities are putting forth special 
efforts to make their summer sessions especially profitable for 
teachers employed in the week-day church schools. While 
the local normal or training schools are filling a great need, 
they cannot take the place of the summer session in college 
which provides expert instructors, a sufficient period of time 
for intensive work, the inspiration which results from a large 
group of workers having like purposes and ambitions, and 
the practical suggestions coming out of the discussions in which 
teachers coming from many different week-day schools par- 
ticipate. 

Religious education conventions attended by week-day teach- 
ers in last twelve months.—A total of 230 teachers report on 
this item, while 481 teachers do not report. One hundred 
seventeen teachers representing 46 schools report attendance 
at religious education conventions in the last twelve months, 
and 113 teachers representing 49 schools report “‘no attendance.” 
This means that 51 per cent of the 230 teachers reporting 
attended religious education conventions and 49 per cent of 
the teachers did not. In 13 schools employing 38 teachers 
not a single teacher attended a convention; in 10 schools em- 
ploying 35 teachers every teacher attended. 

A considerable number of teachers attended their denomina- 
tional (synodical, district, city) religious education conven- 
tions; others attended State and county conventions held by 
the International Sunday School Council of Religious Educa- 
tion; still others attended the Religious Education Association 
Convention held in Chicago, which devoted its whole time to 
the discussion of problems dealing with the week-day church 
school. The organization of week-day teachers and _ super- 
visors within the Religious Education Association which holds 
an annual convention is doing much to stimulate attendance 
at this convention. 
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It is less difficult for week-day teachers to attend a religious 
education convention lasting several days than to attend a 
summer session in college lasting from six to ten weeks. Again 
it is the volunteer teacher who seldom attends these conven- 
tions. It appears that it would be a wise investment for week- 
day schools to pay the expenses of one or more teachers annually 
to a religious education convention or better still, to a summer 
session in college. In several instances this plan or a modifica- 
tion of it, is already in use and is resulting in transforming the 
schools and raising their educational standards. 

Note:—This concludes the items upon which inquiry was made in the 
teachers’ blanks. As we stated in the beginning of this chapter, a large per- 
centage of teachers failed to return their blanks, hence the small number of 


teachers reporting on some items. In the remaining items of this chapter, 
the data will be more complete. 


TABLE 107 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTION I 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO ARE CHURCH MEMBERS 
One hundred two out of 109 schools report on this item. One hundred 


nineteen out of a total of 711 teachers do not report. In 99 schools having 
527 teachers all teachers are church members. 


Number of Schools 
Teachers Employing 
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Section II 


NUMBER OF PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


One hundred five out of 109 schools report as to whether teachers are Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic. 
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* Seven teachers consider themselves Protestant even though not church members. 


} 
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Section I of the above table (107) shows that 585 out of 592 
teachers reporting, or practically 99 per cent, are church mem- 
bers. These 585 teachers who are church members are em- 
ployed in 1o5 out of the 1og schools visited. Only 1 per cent 
of the 592 teachers reporting are not church members and these 
7 teachers are employed in 5 schools. 

Practically all directors of week-day church schools are agreed 
that one of the first and most important qualifications of a 
teacher is that he be a church member. ‘The supervisors and 
directors of the week-day schools feel that they cannot afford 
to risk employing anyone who is not loyal to the program of 
the church. Although few schools stated definitely that church 
membership was one of their objectives, all of them expect the 


_ pupils to assume the duties and responsibilities of church mem- 


bership in some church. 

Section II of Table 107 shows that practically 100 per cent 
of the 592 teachers reporting are Protestant teachers. Only 
two teachers reporting are Roman Catholic, teaching in Roman 
Catholic week-day schools. The writer recalls only one 
instance® where a Roman Catholic teacher was teaching in a 
Protestant interdenominational week-day church school. This 
teacher was using the Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education 
Texts. Since this Roman Catholic teacher taught in a town 
with a large percentage of foreign-born people she had some 
non-Protestant pupils in her classes. Generally, the statement 
is true that Roman Catholic week-day schools employ Roman 
Catholic teachers and Protestant week-day schools employ 
Protestant teachers. In a number of towns there is cooperation 
of a kind between Protestants and Roman- Catholics, but we 
have not discovered a single case where this cooperation extends 
to the teaching of Protestant pupils by Roman Catholic teachers 
and vice versa as a general principle. In a number of schools 
taught by Protestant teachers individual Roman Catholic and 
Jewish pupils enroll for religious instruction. 

Section I of Table 108 indicates that 79 out of 107 schools 
reporting, or practically 74 per cent, employ supervisors of 

6 Calumet District, Indiana. 
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TABLE 108 


SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 107 out of 109 schools report concerning supervisors of instruction. 
SECTION I 
NUMBER OF SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 


A total of 107 schools report concerning the number of supervisors; two 
schools do not report. 
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Section II 


SEX OF SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 


Seventy-nine schools have 88 supervisors of instruction. The sex of all 88 
Supervisors is indicated. 
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instruction; 28 schools, or 26 per cent, do not employ super- 
visors of instruction. Section I also indicates that these 79 
schools employ 88 supervisors, which means that several schools 


* A considerable number of supervisors are part-time teachers. 
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at least employ two or more supervisors. In one interdenom- 
inational week-day church school’ three supervisors are em- 
ployed. The week-day classes in this particular school are held 
in three church buildings, each pastor supervising the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in certain grades, meeting in his particular 
church. In another interdenominational school® conducted 
under the direction of a school of religious education, the week- 
day school employs two supervisors of instruction, one for the 
elementary and one for the high school grades. 

John E. Stout states that ‘the inclusive function of super- 
vision is to direct and correlate all of the forces relied upon to 
attain the objects for which the school is maintained.’ Super- 
vision should concern itself with classroom work, discipline, 
social and recreational activities, and physical conditions.” 
Many so-called supervisors in the week-day church schools 
do very little supervising of classroom work. They are admin- 
istrative officers rather than educational supervisors. Many 
of them are not qualified as supervisors either by training or 
experience. Observation indicates that from the educational 
point of view there is probably no greater problem facing the 
week-day church school than that of providing efficient educa- 
tional supervision. 

Section II is a comparison of supervisors by sexes. It shows 
that there are 64 male supervisors employed in 55 schools and 
24 female supervisors in 24 schools. This means that 73 per 
cent of the supervisors are males and that 27 per cent are females. 
In comparing the sex of the supervisors with the sex of the 
teachers we find this situation: while 73 per cent of the super- 
visors are males, only 15 per cent of the teachers are males; 
while 27 per cent of the supervisors are females, 85 per cent 
of the teachers are females. This seems to indicate that teach- 
ing in the week-day church school is considered a woman’s 
job, while supervising is considered a man’s job. Section II 

7 Caldwell, New Jersey. 


8 Malden, Massachusetts. 


*Stout, John E. Organization and Administration of Religious Education, p. 195. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 10922. 
10 [bid., pp. 198-202, 
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also indicates that 24 female supervisors are employed by 24 
schools or one female supervisor to each school, while 64 male 
supervisors are employed in 55 schools, several schools em- 
ploying two or more male supervisors each. 

Section III of table 108 shows that only 5 supervisors out 
of a total of 88, or practically 6 per cent, are full-time super- 
visors; 83 supervisors, or 94 per cent, are part-time supervisors. 
A considerable number of part-time supervisors are also part- 
time teachers in the week-day church schools. The part-time 
supervisor may be a pastor, a director of religious education in 
a local church, a public-school superintendent or a secretary 
of some Sunday School Association. The full-time supervisor 
generally gives the highest type of educational supervision. 
In one or two instances the full-time supervisor seemed to be 
devoting most of his time and energy to administrative rather 
than to supervisory duties. In some instances the work of 
part-time supervisors is equally effective with that of full-time 
supervisors, but in others it is considerably inferior. Many 
week-day church schools would do well to employ paid expert 
supervisors of instruction. 


TABLE 109 


GENERAL EDUCATION OF SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-eight out of 107 schools do not have supervisors; 79 schools have 
88 supervisors of instruction. Eighty-five out of 88 supervisors report con- 
cerning their general education. These 85 supervisors represent 76 out of the 
79 schools in which there are supervisors. Three schools employing three 
supervisors do not report. 


Number of 
Number of Schools 

General Education Supervisors Employing 
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The general education of the supervisors of instruction em- 
ployed in the week-day church schools ranges from high school 
to university and seminary education. Fifty-nine out of 85 
supervisors reporting their general education, or 69 per cent, 
report that they have a full college education, holding the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. In addition, 25 of the 59 supervisors 
having the degree of Bachelor of Arts hold the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity or Bachelor of Sacred Theology; 18 hold the degree 
of Master of Arts; and 5 hold the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In addition to the supervisors already holding advanced degrees, 
others are at present working for such degrees in religious 
education. 

Besides 69 per cent of the supervisors having a college educa- 
tion or more, 15 per cent have only a high-school education, 
and 16 per cent have more than a high-school education but 
less than a full college education. This means that 69 per 
cent of the supervisors have a full college education or more 
and 31 per cent of the supervisors have less than a full college 
education. To say the least, the lack of academic training 
on the part of these supervisors who have had less than a full 
college education is not in their favor as efficient educational 
supervisors of instruction. However, in some instances the 
supervisor with normal training is superior to the supervisor 
with college training but who has had no normal training. 

It stands to reason that the 15 per cent of the supervisors 
who have only-a high-school education have had no professional 
courses in education, since the high school does not offer such 
courses. The fact that. 25 supervisors report that they hold 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity or Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology indicates that a considerable number of the super- 
visors are pastors or have been theologically trained. This 
does not preclude the possibility of being educationally trained 
in addition. The fact that 12 supervisors report that they 
have normal training indicates that they have probably had 
professional courses in education. 

Table 110 indicates that 64 out of the 67 supervisors report- 
ing have had professional training in religious education, 3 
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TABLE 110 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
SUPERVISORS OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-eight out of 107 schools do not have supervisors; 79 schools have 88 
supervisors of instruction. Sixty-seven supervisors representing 64 schools 
report on this item; 21 supervisors representing 15 schools do not report. 


: ae Number of 
Professional Training Number of Schools 

of Supervisors Supervisors Employing 
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supervisors indicate they have not had such professional training. 
The professional training in religious education of most ministers 
consists in courses in Bible, The Christian Religion, and other 
related courses. Comparatively few ministers have had dis- 
tinctly professional courses in religious education such as The 
Curriculum of Moral and Religious Education, Principles and 
Methods of Religious Education, Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence, Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Religious Education, Materials and Methods of Worship, and 
related courses. Many of these ministers left the college and 
seminary 20 or more years ago when such professional courses 
in religious education were not offered. In the main not a 
college offered such professional courses ten years ago; even 
at present there are comparatively few colleges that do so. 
Practically all high-grade theological seminaries offer profes- 
sional courses in religious education, and many require one or 
more courses for graduation. 

The supervisor of instruction who considers week-day religious 
education his vocation attends summer sessions in college or 
university in order to secure professional training for his work. 
The supervisor who does not consider week-day religious educa- 
tion his vocation often receives no training for his work other 
than his reading of journals and books of religious education, 
attending religious education conventions, or attending teacher 
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training schools. A number of week-day church schools are 
in precarious conditions since they have employed supervisors 
who are not professionally trained in religious education. Un- 
trained teachers are not fatal providing the school has a trained 
supervisor, but without a professionally trained supervisor 
there is no one to supervise the instruction, and, in some com- 
munities, no one to take the initiative in organizing and con- 
ducting a normal or training school. Every week-day church 
school ought to have at least one person, teacher or supervisor, 
who is professionally trained in religious education. 


TABLE 111 


SUPERVISORS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS HAVING 
‘SUPERVISORY EXPERIENCE IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL WORK 


Twenty-eight out of 107 schools do not have supervisors; 79 schools have 88 
supervisors of instruction. Seventy-two supervisors representing 68 schools 
report on this item. Sixteen supervisors representing 11 schools do not report. 
Fifty-three supervisors representing 51 schools report “no supervisory expe- 
rience.” Nineteen supervisors representing 17 schools report supervisory 
experience. . 


Number With Number of, 
Supervisory Experience Supervisory Schools 

in Public School Work Experience Employing 
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Nineteen out of a total of 72 supervisors reporting, or 26 
per cent, indicate that they have had supervisory experience 
in public-school work; 53 supervisors, or 74 per cent, indicate 
that they have not had such experience in public-school work. 
Five supervisors report supervisory experience in public-school 
work in the elementary grades; 3 in the high-school grades; 
7 in both elementary and high-school grades; and 4 do not 
indicate the grades in which they have had such experience. 
These 19 supervisors are employed in 17 week-day church 
schools. 

The fact that 74 per cent of the supervisors reporting indi- 
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cate that they have not had any supervisory experience in 
public-school work means probably that most of them are 
inexperienced and untrained for this kind of work. Indeed, 
this seems to be the primary reason why so few actually do 
supervisory work. Because they are untrained and inexperi- 
enced in the work of supervision they fail to see the importance 
of it, and even if they see its importance they hesitate to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of supervision because they are 
too conscious of their limitations. One person, who has only 
a high-school education, said in the course of the conversation: 
“I supervise everything but the instruction. The teachers 
know more about teaching than I do.” 

A few supervisors have had supervisory experience in the 
Sunday school. Most of this supervision has not, up to the 
present, amounted to very much. The colleges have not trained 
supervisors for the Sunday school, and Sunday-school author- 
ities in general have not been conscious of the need of super- 
vision of instruction. In a few instances Sunday schools are 
beginning to provide expert supervision of instruction. Occa- 
sionally the supervisor of the week-day church school also 
supervises the instruction in one or more Sunday schools. 

Supervisory experience in public-school work does not neces- 
sarily qualify a person to be a supervisor of instruction in the 
week-day church school. While it is an invaluable asset, it is 
only one phase of the supervisor’s training. The supervisor 
must be trained in religion as well as in education. 

The methods of supervision employed in the week-day church 
schools are group conferences with teachers, individual con- 
ferences, and class visitation. Some schools employ only the 
method of group conferences, others only the method of indi- 
vidual conferences, and still others only the method of class 
visitation. Some schools employ one kind of conference, either 
group or individual, and combine it with class visitation. Some 
schools employ both kinds of conference but do not combine 
them with class visitation. The largest number of schools, 
34 out of 74 reporting, or 46 per cent, employ all three of the 
above-mentioned methods of supervision. 
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TABLE 112 


METHODS OF SUPERVISION EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-eight out of 107 schools do not have supervisors; 79 schools have 88 
supervisors of instruction. Seventy-four out of the 79 schools having super- 
visors report on this item of supervision. Five schools do not indicate the 
method of supervision. 


In Number 
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In order to secure high-grade supervision of instruction, the 
method of class visitation should be combined with either group 
or individual conferences with teachers. A supervisor cannot 
do his best work unless he actually visits the classroom and 
observes the process and the results of the instruction. Long 
distance or office supervision without classroom visitation 1s 
worth very little. 

It was very evident that the great majority of supervisors 
knew very little about the theory and technique of super- 
vision of instruction. Much of the supervision was crude and 
bungling. It was not an uncommon thing for a supervisor 
to come bustling into the classroom and interrupt the whole 
procedure by a series of announcements or by engaging the 
teacher in a lengthy conversation. This method of procedure 
often spoils the rest of the class period as far as real work is 
concerned. Supervisors should read carefully The Supervision 
of Instruction, by Hubert Wilbur Nutt. 

Very little use is made by supervisors of written suggestions 
to teachers. Many of the suggestions would be much more 
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valuable if given to the teacher in written form. They would 
be more carefully made and could be filed by the teacher for 
permanent use. 

Observation work required of week-day teachers.—Seventy- 
three out of a total of 79 schools employing supervisors, report 
as to whether teachers are required to observe correct teaching. 
Thirteen out of 73 schools, or 18 per cent, require their teachers 
to do observation work; 60 schools, or 82 per cent, do not re- 
quire it. Six out of the 13 schools report concerning the fre- 
quency of observation work. These 6 schools do not have 
stated or definite time requirements; the teachers are expected 
to engage in observation work ‘‘as often as possible,’ which is 
not very often. 

In a few schools the teachers visit near-by week-day church 
schools in a body to observe the work of the schools. Some 
week-day schools are far removed from other schools, which 
creates a difficult problem. Week-day teachers need not con- 
fine their observation work to week-day church schools. Some- 
times just as much help may be derived from visiting the classes 
of high-grade public-school and Sunday-school teachers. Most 
towns or cities have a number of such high-grade public-school 
or Sunday-school teachers. The week-day church school em- 
ploying a trained supervisor of instruction who can demonstrate 
correct teaching is exceedingly fortunate. 

Effectiveness of supervision in week-day church schools.— 
Seventy-one out of a total of 79 schools employing supervisors 
report concerning the effectiveness of supervision. Forty-eight 
schools report effective supervision, 13 schools fair supervision, 
and io schools ineffective supervision. Observations lead to 
the conclusion that the effectiveness of the supervision has 
been considerably overestimated. The statement has already 
been made that many supervisors know little about the technique 
of supervision. This fact should be taken into consideration 
in estimating the effectiveness of the supervision. If week- 
day supervisors do not have a knowledge of what high-grade 
educational supervision of instruction really is, naturally they 
will consider almost any kind of supervision effective. Com- 
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paratively few week-day church schools maintain a grade of 
supervision that is on a par with the public-school supervision 
of the same place. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The 109 week-day church schools surveyed employ a total 
of 711 teachers; 97 of these schools employ 95 male teachers 
and 520 female teachers. The number of teachers employed 
in the different schools ranges from 1 to 100, the median being 
4 teachers. There is a wide range in the ages of the teachers; 
54 per cent of 320 teachers reporting are between the ages of 
26 and 40. The vocations from which the largest percentage 
of teachers are drawn are, housekeepers, pastors and students. 
Practically all of the week-day teachers have had experience 
in Sunday-school work, many having had experience in one or 
more other kinds of religious work, such as young people’s 
work, daily vacation church school work, and the pastorate. 

Seventy-four per cent of 218 teachers have had public-school 
experience; 79 per cent of the 162 teachers reporting from 1-10 
years’ experience. The general education of the week-day 
teachers averages quite high. Thirty-eight per cent of 333 
teachers are college graduates, some having seminary and 
graduate education. Forty-two per cent of 67 teachers have 
had four or more professional courses in education. The median 
number of professional courses in religious education taken by 
69 teachers is 3, the lowest being 1, and the highest being 17 
courses. The two journals of religious education read by the 
largest per cent of teachers are The Church School and Reli- 
gious Education. 

Forty-one per cent of 154 teachers report they have read 
from 1 to 3 religious education books during the last twelve 
months; 48 per cent read from 4 to 100 books; 11 per cent read 
no books in the last twelve months. Thirteen per cent of 237 
teachers attended summer sessions in college during the last 
twelve months. Fifty-one per cent of 230 teacher attended 
religious education conventions during the last twelve months. 

Practically every week-day teacher is a church member. 
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A total of 590 out of 592 teachers are Protestant; 2 teachers 
are Roman Catholic. 

Seventy-nine out of 107 week-day schools employ 88 super- 
visors of instruction; 28 schools do not employ supervisors. 
Seventy-three per cent of these 88 supervisors are males and 
27 per cent are females. Five schools employ 5 full-time 
supervisors; 74 schools employ 83 part-time supervisors. Sixty- 
nine per cent of 85 supervisors have a full college education, 
some having seminary and graduate education in addition. 
Most of these supervisors have had some professional training 
in religious education, but in many instances it consisted in 
courses on the Bible and the Christian Religion rather than in 
specifically professional courses in religious education. 

Twenty-six per cent of 72 supervisors have had supervisory 
experience in public-school work. Some supervisors have had 
experience in the elementary grades, some in the high-school 
grades, and some in both. The methods of supervision em- 
ployed in the week-day schools are, group conferences of teach- 
ers, individual conferences, and class visitation. Eighteen per 
cent of 73 schools require their teachers to observe correct 
teaching. The supervisors are overoptimistic concerning the 
effectiveness of their supervision. 

It is the judgment of the writer that the problem of trained 
and experienced teachers and supervisors is one of the most 
perplexing problems facing the week-day church school. As 
long as a large per cent of the week-day supervisors are pastors 
and a considerable number of schools are manned by pastor- 
teachers who have had little or no training in education and 
religious education this problem will continue to exist. It 
appears that theological seminaries are making a mistake, as 
far as the educational work of the church and especially the 
week- day church school is concerned, by permitting their stu- 
dents to complete their course, "having. taken only one or two 
courses in religious education. The week- day church school 
should be standardized and accredited educationally and_reli- 
giously. Just as a good Christian character is considered a 
primary requisite for a teacher or supervisor in the week-day 
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church school, so a certain number of courses in education and 
religious education should be considered equally important. 
The teaching and supervision in the week-day church school 
should be on a par educationally with the teaching and the 
supervision in the best public schools. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONDUCT! OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


STATEMENTS of teachers and supervisors as well as personal 
observations clearly indicate that the conduct of pupils is not 
a small problem in many week-day church schools. In response 
to the question, ‘“Have you any perplexing problems, and if 
so, what are they?” the teachers and supervisors of nine schools 
stated that the conduct of pupils was their perplexing problem. 
A considerable number of additional schools might have given 
a like answer without doing violence to the truth. 

In week-day church schools using public-school buildings 
and equipment the conduct of pupils is usually not a problem, 
or only a minor one. In schools using church buildings and 
equipment, usually the Sunday-school rooms and equipment, 
the conduct of pupils is often the most perplexing problem the 
teacher has to face. When classes are held in Sunday-school 
rooms and environment the pupils seem to expect the Sunday- 
school type of discipline. Trained and experienced teachers 
are succeeding in spite of this handicap. In a number of schools 
visited the conduct of pupils was no better than that of the 
average Sunday school; in fact, it was inferior to the discipline 
of the better type of Sunday school. We would not condemn 
parents or guardians for refusing to allow their children to 
attend certain week-day church schools which came under our 
observation. It is doubtful whether the value of the instruc- 
tion given the children outweighs the bad habits acquired by 
them. In some schools a number of assistants are appointed 
to do police duty. In one school the writer witnessed the 
attempts of three leaders simultaneously trying to secure order. 

Where public-school classrooms are not available for the 
week-day classes, or where it does not seem advisable or expe- 
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dient to use them, we believe it would be a worthwhile invest- 
ment to fit out special classrooms for the week-day classes 
similar to the best-equipped modern public-school classrooms. 
In week-day church schools having a distributed class schedule 
one classroom would accommodate a good-sized school. The 
public school has developed a psychological school background 
which may be capitalized and used to good advantage by the 
week-day church school. Perhaps it would not be necessary 
to install school desks which some teachers think hinder the 
development of the social spirit. However, we believe the 
use of school desks and other public-school equipment would 
be a decided improvement over present conditions. A num- 
ber of Lutheran schools use their parochial school buildings 
and equipment to fine advantage. The conduct of pupils in 
some of these Lutheran schools compares favorably with that 
of the public schools. 

The tables following will consider further the influences that 
help to make or mar the conduct of pupils in the week-day 
church schools. 

One hundred five out of 1tog schools report that they def- 
initely expect and require good order. However, a considerable 
number of schools are not succeeding in securing good order. 
This fact is due in part to the teachers and their conceptions 
of discipline; in part to the conditions under which the schools 
are conducted. In some instances the discipline is rigid and 
military. The pupils behave because they are afraid to do 
otherwise. Several times the surveyor witnessed methods of 
control in vogue in the public schools a quarter of a century 
ago. On the other hand, there is a tendency to make the dis- 
cipline less formal and military than in the public schools. 
The pupils are granted more freedom than in the public school. 
Several times it appeared that the teacher was excusing her 
bad discipline by saying that she did not believe in a military 
type of discipline. Poor discipline is often due to the condi- 
tions under which the school is conducted. Often the physical 
conditions such as lighting, temperature, ventilation, seating, 
and fatigue are responsible for lack of discipline. Then, too, 
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general conditions, such as the planning of the program, mechan- 
izing routine, and employing proper incentives, are neglected to 
the extent of making good discipline almost impossible. 


TABLE 113 


GENERAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred three schools report whether the conditions in the schools are 
such as to induce good order (well-organized, well-planned program, matters of 
routine mechanized, etc.); 6 schools do not report. 


Number of 
Schools 
School conditions conducive to good order...........200csceeee 93 
School conditions not conducive to good order............00e00% IO 
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Ninety-three out of a total of 103 schools report that the 
conditions of the schools are such as to induce good order (well- 
organized, well-planned programs, matters of routine mechan- 
ized, etc.); 10 schools report that the conditions of the schools 
are not such as to induce good order. Teachers and supervisors 
of the week-day church schools are overoptimistic and have 
overestimated the general school conditions. It was quite 
evident that school conditions in a large percentage of the 
schools visited were not conducive to good order. Teachers 
and supervisors in week-day church schools are overoptimistic 
because the discipline appears to be superior to that of the 
Sunday schools. Some of the week-day church school workers 
have comparatively low standards of discipline. This is in 
part due to the fact that many teachers have not been in the 
public schools for some time and are uninformed regarding 
the high type of discipline maintained there. A few reasons 
are listed that lead to the conclusion that the general school 
conditions are not such as to induce good order in a large per- 
centage of the schools: schools or classes begin late (sometimes 
due to being dismissed late, teacher being late, etc.); teachers 
are absent; interruptions and disturbances by pastors, super- 
visors, secretaries, visitors, and others; church is used for a 
supper or some other special event and the week-day classes 
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must find other quarters or be dismissed; considerable time 
used for making class records, etc. The main reason, however, 
is the fact that often the programs are not well planned and 
executed. In many instances it was obvious that real planning 
had not been done; the program was merely a hodgepodge. 
This, that, and the other thing had been thrown in to fill in 
time. Whenever the leader could think of nothing else she 
announced a hymn. This neglect results in a loss of time, 
confusion and inefficiency. | 

Some programs are planned with the greatest care and exe- 
cuted without a hitch. The leader is on hand before school 
begins and has everything in readiness. He has control of the 
situation from the time the pupils arrive until they depart. 
He has anticipated emergencies and has prepared for them. 
His program is sufficiently elastic to permit necessary restric- 
tions or expansions. 


TABLE 114 


PHYSICAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred five schools report whether the physical conditions of the 
schools are such as to induce good order (lighting, ventilation, etc.); 4 schools 
do not report. 


Number of 
Schools 
Physical conditions of schools conducive to good order............... 86 
Physical conditions of schools not conducive to good order........... 2 
Physical conditions of schools in part conducive to good order........ 17 
potalat: (cies weet els all dere aut a atimarciat 2 eRe ae ae 105 


Eighty-six schools report that the physical conditions of 
the schools are such as to induce good order, 2 schools that 
they are not, and 17 schools state that they are in part con- 
ducive to good order. When a school reports that the physical 
conditions are in part conducive to good order it may mean 
either that some of the rooms meet standard school requirement, 
or that certain items, such as temperature, ventilation, etc., 
meet standard requirements. 

The same thing may be said of this as of the preceding table: 
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many teachers and supervisors in the week-day church schools 
are overoptimistic regarding the physical conditions of the 
schools. They seem to accept, and often attempt to justify, 
physical conditions which the public-school authorities would 
not tolerate for a day. The following physical conditions were 
common to a considerable number of schools: classes were held 
in basements with poor light and ventilation and were often 
overcrowded; classes were held in open audience rooms, several 
classes meeting simultaneously in the same room; rooms are 
occasionally so cold that the children are compelled to keep on 
their wraps in order to be reasonably comfortable; the seating 
is not suited to the size of the pupils, besides being poorly 
arranged; rooms are overcrowded and poorly ventilated, doors 
and windows need attention because of their being the cause 
of annoyance, and the classes are disturbed by other meetings 
being held at the same time in adjoining rooms. When we 
bear in mind that a large percentage of week-day church schools 
use church buildings and that few churches at present are adapted 
to an educational program it is easy to see that the physical 
conditions of many schools are not such as to induce good order. 
If good order is to be secured and maintained, it must be done 
in spite of these handicaps. 

On the other hand, schools holding their classes in public- 
school buildings generally have physical conditions that are 
conducive to good order. The lighting is generally unilateral 
coming from the left, or bilateral coming from the left and rear; 
the seating is suited to the size of the pupils and desks or tables 
are provided for writing and working purposes; the classrooms 
are of proper size; provision is made for securing the right tem- 
perature; ventilation is good; the schools are provided with 
cloak rooms, toilets, and many other items of equipment that 
make the public-school building much more desirable as meeting 
places for the week-day church schools than the churches. 
The physical conditions of the public-school buildings are cer- 
tainly in part responsible for the fact that the conduct of pupils 
in week-day church schools meeting in public-school buildings 
is far superior to the conduct of pupils meeting in churches. 
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TABLE 116 
METHODS OF CONTROL IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-eight schools report regarding the methods of control relied upon for 
the correction of positive disorder; 11 schools do not report. 


Number of 
Methods of Control Schools 

Punishment), 3) 2007), a Seana Seles oc en Sale 12 
Substitution of other motives and activities.................... 28 
Withdrawing stimuli that produced the disorder................ II 
Punishment and substitution of other motives.................. 12 
Substitution and withdrawing stimuli......................... 20 
Punishment, substitution and withdrawing stimuli.............. IO 
Punishment and withdrawing stimuli......................... (s 
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By punishment is meant the “attachment of such conse- 
quences to the response that on a recurrence of the situation 
the response is less likely to be made.’ The different kinds of 
punishments included are corporal punishment, reproofs and 
rebukes, depriving the pupil of certain privileges, detention 
after school hours, and suspension and expulsion.? By substi- 
tution of other motives and activities is meant the “attempt 
to reconstruct the situation-response series by forming a habit 
of responding in another than the primitive way when the 
situation occurs.”* Thus the pupils are taught to be quiet, 
reverent and attentive during the worship service rather than 
boisterous, inattentive and irreverent. The pupils are taught, 
instead of venting their anger on their fellow pupils, to fight 
for a good cause. By withdrawing stimuli, or disuse, is meant 
the “withdrawing of the stimulus that evokes the response.’” 
The pupil is taught not to create disturbances in class by means 
of depriving him of the objects and Opportunities necessary to 
create that disturbance. This is a negative rather than a con- 


* Reprinted from Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whitley, Theodora. p. ar. 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, New York. 10920. 


3 Spopaes J. B. Classroom Organization and Control, p. 79ff. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1918. 


‘Reprinted from Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whitley, Theodora, p. 31. 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, New York. 1020. 

5 Reprinted from Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whitley, Theodora, p. 30. 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, New York. 1920. 
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structive method of control. These methods of control were 
explained in a number of instances in order to secure reliable 
information. 

To the question “What methods are chiefly relied upon for 
the correction of positive disorder?” occasionally the reply was 
made, “Discipline is no problem with us.” Teachers and 
supervisors in week-day church schools rarely administer cor- 
poral punishment. In several instances pupils have been 
expelled from classes for disciplinary reasons. In some schools 
the pupils are sent to the public-school superintendent or prin- 
cipal to be disciplined. Teachers generally dislike doing this, 
however, since by so doing they admit their own failure. 

Observations lead to the belief that the great majority of 
teachers employ the method of punishment for the correction 
of positive disorder. Suspension and expulsion are very rare 
but reproofs and rebukes are common. In several instances 
teachers arranged for personal conferences with the offenders 
after class sessions. 


TABLE 116 


COMPARISON OF DISCIPLINE IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS WITH THAT IN SUNDAY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ninety-five schools report on how the discipline in the week-day church 
schools compares with that in the public schools; 14 schools do not report. 
One hundred five schools report on how the discipline in the week-day church 
schools compares with that in the Sunday schools; 4 schools do not report. 
Replies of some teachers and supervisors are based on insufficient knowledge 
of discipline maintained in public schools. 


Number of Week- Number of Week- 
Day Church Schools in Day Schools in 
Places With Public Places With Sunday 
School Discipline School Discipline 
as Indicated as Indicated 

Discipline same as in week-day schools... . . es PW ee nin Ry Aa 34 
Discipline better than in week-day schools... 28 ..............00--. 2 
Discipline inferior to that in week-day schools 4 ..............0004. 69 
LOtaeeeree ot, , sou seve eras. Obi ute as re Eee ee 105 


Sixty-three schools report that the discipline in the public 
schools is the same as that in the week-day schools; 28 schools 
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that it is better than in the week-day schools; 4 schools that 
it is inferior to that of the week-day schools. Thirty-four schools 
report that the discipline in the Sunday schools is the same 
as that in the week-day schools; 2 schools that it is better than 
in the week-day schools; 69 schools that it is inferior to that 
of the week-day schools. 

Statements of teachers and supervisors as well as personal 
observations indicate that the discipline in many week-day 
church schools is far superior to that in the Sunday schools. 
Out of 105 week-day schools only 2 reported that the discipline 
was inferior to that of the Sunday schools, the other 103 schools 
indicated that it was either on a par or superior to Sunday- 
school discipline. A considerable number of teachers, upon 
being asked, ‘“‘How does the discipline in the week-day church 
schools compare with that in the Sunday schools?” replied, 
“There is no comparison whatever,’ meaning that the discipline 
in the week-day church schools is far superior to that in the 
Sunday schools. The discipline in some Sunday schools is 
good. It is not a reflection at all for, the week-day teacher 
or supervisor in some instances to state that the discipline is 
the same as that in the Sunday schools. The higher grade 
of discipline in the week-day schools is having a marked influ- 
‘ence on the discipline in the Sunday schools. Many Sunday- 
school teachers, both those who teach in the week-day church 
schools under better conditions than the Sunday school pro- 
vides, and those who merely visit the week-day classes, are 
developing new conceptions regarding the undeveloped possi- 
bilities of the Sunday school. Several reasons for better 
discipline in the week-day church schools are as follows: (1) 
better-trained and more experienced teachers; (2) better class- 
rooms and equipment, often public-school rooms being used; 
(3) better grading of pupils; (4) fewer pupils at one time. 

Sixty-three out of 95 week-day schools state that their 
discipline is on a par with that of the public schools. Personal 
observations and comparisons lead to the belief that this esti- 
mate is considerably too high. Week-day teachers are inclined 
to be less strict and exacting in matters of discipline than public- 
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school teachers. This is due in part to the fact that week-day 
teachers feel that public-school discipline is too formal and 
military; it is also due to the fact that religious education is 
voluntary and teachers seem to fear they will lose their pupils 
if they are too strict with them. Four week-day church schools 
state that their discipline is superior to that of the public 
schools. We have no reasons for calling into question these 
statements. The teachers and supervisors making this report 
are trained and experienced public-school teachers and_pro- 
fessionally trained in religious education in addition. Here 
again the teacher’s philosophy of discipline needs to be taken 
into account. These teachers and supervisors are firm believers 
in purposeful activity. 

The high standard of discipline maintained generally in the 
public school is having a salutary effect on the discipline in the 
week-day church school, which in turn is appreciably elevating 
the discipline in the Sunday school. There appears to be a 
tendency for the discipline in all three types of school (public 
school, week-day church school, and Sunday school) to approx- 
imate a common standard, especially where the schools con- 
duct their work under similar conditions. 

Fifty-nine out of 82 schools report that there is not any 
noticeable difference between classes taught by teachers with 
public-school experience and classes taught by teachers without 
public-school experience. Several reasons are responsible for 
this condition: (1) in many schools there are not enough teachers 
to make comparisons, as a number of schools have only one 
teacher; (2) in some schools all teachers have had public-school 
experience; (3) in some schools not a teacher has had public- 
school experience; (4) in some instances no one has observed 
the teaching closely enough to be able to state whether there 
is a noticeable difference. It is significant that the adminis- 
trative officers in 27 per cent of the schools reporting noticed 
a difference between classes taught by teachers with public- 
school experience and classes taught by teachers without public- 
school experience, and that without a single exception this 
difference is in favor of the teacher with public-school expe- 
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TABLE 117 


SUPERIOR EFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS HAVING PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


Eighty-two schools report whether there is a noticeable difference between 
classes taught by teachers with public-school experience and classes taught by 
teachers without public-school experience; 27 schools do not report. Twenty- 
three of the 82 schools report that there is a noticeable difference between 
classes taught by teachers with public-school experience and classes taught 
by teachers without public-school experience; 59 schools report there is not 
such a noticeable difference. 

Nineteen out of the 23 schools reporting a noticeable difference between 
classes taught by teachers with public-school experience and classes taught 
by teachers without public-school experience indicate the nature of that dif- 
ference; 4 schools do not report. 


Superior Efficiency of Teachers Number of 
With Public-School Experience Schools 
Better discipline ga Fyne ees oe aloes ate es IO 
Betterjinstroction 05.0) eee. cae se are ee aae ees yi 
(Gsenerally superion tie crt ye tlk oe oe pre eee 2 
Better attentiont cee) aioe tee) cee One eee 2 
Bettefirestltsge heh 0 emer ner bal ee. een ee iz 
Better interest irs. sega NCL ee tae ces eee tee 2 
Betterjlessoniplanning. jst ec ae ae ee 2 
More*thoroush work }0)"50. Ae eae JERE See I 
Better: teaching methods #2... 04, Wa ee heen oe I 
Better-lesson: presentation. sii eae «ae eee I 
Betterespritdecorpsc rc. ee sa ena den oie een ee I 


rience. ‘Two of the 19 schools stated that the teacher without 
public-school experience is handicapped. 

The superiority of the teacher with public-school experience 
exists in the fact that he secures better discipline (10), better 
instruction (4); he is generally superior (2); better attention 
(2), better results (2) better interest (2), better lesson planning 
(2), better teaching methods (1), greater thoroughness (1), 
better lesson presentation (1), and better school spirit (r). 

Public-school training and experience are undoubtedly val- 
uable assets to the teacher employed in the week-day church 
school. The outstanding advantage of public-school training 
and experience from the standpoint of teachers and supervisors 
is the ability as a disciplinarian. Since this chapter deals with 
the conduct of pupils let us confine our discussion primarily 
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to that part of the table dealing with discipline. In another 
chapter teachers and teaching have received consideration. 

In a limited sense the teacher’s superiority in matters other 
than discipline reacts favorably on discipline itself. Better 
instruction, better attention, better interest, better lesson 
planning, better teaching methods, better lesson presentation, 
and better school spirit naturally mean a higher standard of 
discipline. The deduction that all teachers with public-school 
experience invariably secure and maintain a higher type of 
discipline is unsound. We visited schools in which classes 
taught by teachers without public-school experience were superior 
from the standpoint of discipline to classes taught by teachers 
with public-school experience. In both instances various con- 
siderations need to be taken into account: (1) the conditions 
under which the classes are conducted; (2) the teacher’s natural 
ability as a disciplinarian; (3) the classes themselves (size, 
grading, attitude, etc.). Assuming equally favorable conditions 
for class work, equal native ability in teachers, and equally 
favorable pupils, the teacher with public-school experience has 
the advantage over the teacher without such experience. How- 
ever, there are matters other than discipline conditioning the 
success of the week-day teacher’s work. While public-school 
training and experience are valuable assets, they alone do not 
guarantee success in week-day religious education. The most 
successful teacher in the week-day church school is the one 
who has had public-school training and experience and in addi- 
tion professional training and experience in religious education. 

Cooperation of pupils in school control.—Ninety-five out of 
109 schools reported whether there is a spirit of loyalty and 
cooperation in matters of school control on the part of the 
pupils. Ninety schools report such a spirit of loyalty and 
cooperation, while 5 schools, report only a fair spirit in this 
respect. Observations indicate that a number of teachers 
and supervisors have erred in their judgment on the side of 
generosity. While there is not a school in which the spirit 
of loyalty and cooperation was absent entirely, yet in a number 
of schools it was obvious that it was far from positive. Often 
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the tone of a school or class is set by a few leaders. The teacher 
who is able to enlist the active cooperation of these leaders 
often turns seeming defeat into victory. Too many schools 
attempt to impose good order from without rather than to 
develop it from within. Many teachers would improve their 
class spirit considerably if they would assume their share of the 
responsibility when things go wrong rather than blame it upon 
the pupils. In the first four or five grades the spirit of loyalty 
and cooperation in school control ought to be almost perfect, 
since the pupils are exceedingly tractable and enrollment is 
voluntary which implies parental cooperation. In the higher 
grades, especially the seventh and eighth grades, there is con- 
siderably more difficulty. When the higher-grade pupils are 
compelled to enroll in week-day classes against their will it 
creates a difficult problem in school control. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The conduct of pupils or discipline is not a small problem 
in the week-day church schools. Teachers and supervisors 
are overoptimistic and overestimate the discipline in their 
schools. The general and physical school conditions are far 
from perfect. Punishment, withdrawing stimuli that pro- 
duced the disorder, and substitution of other motives and activ- 
ities are the methods of control employed in the week-day church 
schools. Punishment is the method of control most commonly 
used.© The conduct of pupils in week-day church schools js 
generally inferior to that of the public schools but superior to 
that of the Sunday schools. The discipline in week-day church 
schools is generally less formal and military than that of the 
public schools. The standard of discipline in the week-day 
church schools is having a decided influence in elevating the 
discipline in the Sunday schools. Teachers having public- 
school training and experience secure and maintain better 
discipline than teachers without public-school training and 
experience. There is generally a spirit of loyalty and coopera- 
tion in matters of school control on the part of a great majority 
of the pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools. 


6 Based on observation rather than on data from administrative officers. 


CHAPTER XII 


AN EVALUATION OF THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


Tuis chapter deals with the following three major categories: 
(1) the educational response of pupils; (2) the general results 
of the week-day church schools; (3) the evaluation of week-day 
schools on the part of teachers and directors. 

In the section on the educational response of pupils we 
endeavor to secure information on the following questions: What 
percentage of the pupils show an _ attitude of alertness, 
expectancy, interest, enjoyment in the class? What percentage 
of pupils regularly study their lessons as they would a public- 
school lesson to prepare for class? What percentage of the 
pupils actively participate by reciting, by asking questions, and 
by carrying out special assignments? What percentage of 
pupils are quiet, reverent, and attentive during the worship 
period, in the classroom, and in entering and leaving the building? 

In the section on the general results of the week-day church 
schools we endeavor to answer these questions: Does the school 
lessen sectarianism and make for cooperation? Does it raise 
the educational standards of the Sunday school? Does it add 
new pupils to the Sunday school? Is the school an American- 
izing agency? 

In the section on the evaluation of the week-day church 
school by teachers and directors we attempt to deal with these 
questions: What are the points of greatest weakness in the 
schools? What are the points of greatest strength in the schools? 
What are your plans for change, improvement, etc.P How 
does the superintendent of public schools evaluate the instruc- 
tion given in the week-day church schools? How do the pupils 
evaluate the instruction given in the week-day schools? 

Although the movement of week-day religious education is 
comparatively a new one, the time has come to carefully study 
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it and critically evaluate it. While many schools have been 
organized only recently a considerable number of schools have 
been in existence long enough to merit the study of their points 
of strength and weakness. In some matters such as the cur- 
riculum, physical equipment, training of teachers, financial 
administration, and other matters we would not expect the 
week-day church school to be on a par with the public school 
with its long history of experience and record of achievement. 
The time to direct and modify an educational movement is 
at the beginning while the movement is still in a period of flux 
rather than to wait until it has become permanently formed. 
In some instances the week-day church school is already show- 
ing a tendency to seek the lower educational level of the Sunday 
school and merely to duplicate its program. It is this tendency 
of accepting low educational standards and being satisfied with 
them that needs to be prevented. The week-day church school 
cannot justify its existence if it is merely going to provide more 
religious education of the type the pupil is already receiving 
in the Sunday school. The judgments of week-day teachers 
and directors, recorded in this chapter, with regard to the work 
of the week-day schools, indicate a belief that these schools 
are much superior to any agency in existence at present for the 
religious education of children and youth. Many of these 
men and women believe that the work of the week-day church 
schools will ere long transform and standardize the educational 
work of the Sunday school. 

Section I of Table 118 deals with the lesson preparation of 
pupils; the interest manifested by pupils in the class work; 
and pupil participation in the class work.’ Seventy-one per 
cent of the schools report that 90 to too per cent of their pupils 
show an attitude of alertness, expectancy, interest, and enjoy- 
ment in the class, 21 schools reporting 100 per cent. Forty- 
two per cent of the schools report that 90 to 100 per cent of the 
pupils study their lessons as they would a public-school lesson 
to prepare for class, ro schools reporting 100 per cent. Seventy- 


1 Estimates are based on personal judgments of directors and teachers, and supplemented by per- 
sonal observation of the writer. Objective tests were not used. 
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eight per cent of the schools report that 90 to roo per cent of 
the pupils actively participate by reciting, by asking questions, 
and by carrying out special tasks or assignments, 58 schools 


reporting 100 per cent. 


A glance at Section I of Table 118 indicates that teachers 
and directors in week-day church schools rate the interest of 


TABLE 118 


EDUCATIONAL RESPONSE OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTIon I 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS STUDYING LESSONS, ACTIVELY PARTICIPATING IN CLASS 
WORK, AND SHOWING ATTITUDE OF ALERTNESS, INTEREST, AND 
ENJOYMENT IN CLASS WORK 


One hundred, 57, and 102 schools report on the three items of this table. 
Nine, 52, and 7 schools respectively do not report on the three items. 


Pupils Showing 
Attitude of 
Alertness, In- 
terest, Enjoy- 
ment in Class 
in Following 





Percentage Number of 
of Pupils Schools 
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Statistical Measures: 
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* Many schools require no lesson preparation, 


Pupils Studying 

Lessons as They Pupils Par- 
Would Public ticipating by 
School Lessons Reciting, Asking 
to Prepare for Questions etc., 
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Secrion II 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS THAT ARE QUIET, 
REVERENT, AND ATTENTIVE 


Ninety-seven, 98, and 85 schools report on the three items of this table. 
Twelve, 11, and 24 schools respectively do not report. 


Number of Schools 
Number of Schools Number of Schools in Which Percent- 





in Which Percent- in Which Percent- age of Pupils as 
age of Pupils as age of Pupils as Indicated Are 
Indicated Are Indicated Are Quiet, Reverent, 
Quiet, Reverent, Quiet, Reverent, and Attentive in 
Percentage and Attentive Dur- and Attentive in Entering and Leaving 
of Pupils ing Worship the Classroom _ the Building 
Below usOup poke anne ks aes nie ARR Ores Na a 4 
ROAD were eeeei nits Fe eRe LENS bg Oe auc cae wien 7 
Ere auckcaaitie et oaaae he a Ne Ra MCE Orie dale ean maser: fe) 
eee oo NE IN nan nn Dee SURI eran rae One e eben sy aeetee O 
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pupils in class work, the lesson preparation, and the pupil par- 
ticipation in class very high. In only a few schools 9, was 
the rating below 50 per cent. Several things need to be borne 
in mind in connection with this high rating which will in part 
explain it: (1) this information was largely a matter of personal 
reaction and judgment on the part of teachers and directors 
rather than a matter of exact records. Most teachers have not 
studied the educational response of the pupils carefully enough 
to be able to state the exact percentage of pupils that prepare 
their lessons, participate in the class work, and show positive 
interest in the class; (2) teachers in week-day church schools 
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are human as well as other people, and every teacher wants 
to make the best possible showing, therefore they overestimate 
rather than underestimate the educational response of their 
pupils; (3) many teachers and directors have decidedly low 
educational standards; (4) teachers and directors often are 
familiar with only a part of the week-day school—the grades 
which they teach or supervise. Occasionally the best work 
of the school influences the judgment of teachers with regard 
to the less acceptable work. The above four considerations 
are in part responsible for the high rating assigned the items in 
this section. 

Section II of Table 118 deals with the percentage of pupils 
that are quiet, reverent, and attentive during the worship period, 
in the classroom, and in entering and leaving the building.” 
Ninety-three per cent of the schools report that 90 to 100 per 
cent of the pupils are quiet, reverent, and attentive during the 
worship period, 43 schools reporting roo per cent; 73 per cent 
of the schools report 90 to 100 per cent in the classrooms, 19 
schools reporting 1oo per cent; 62 per cent of the schools report 
go to 100 per cent in entering and leaving the building, 24 schools 
reporting 100 per cent. In only four instances was the rating 
below 50 per cent. 

According to this section the largest number of schools report 
a high percentage of the pupils quiet, reverent, and attentive 
during the worship period; it is not so high in the classroom and 
in entering and leaving the building. This is in part due to 
the fact that the worship service is very brief and many pupils 
in other worship services have been taught to be reasonably 
quiet and reverent. In some instances it is due to the fact 
that special attention is given by teachers and directors to the 
securing of quiet and reverence during the worship service. 
If pupils are expected to be quiet and reverent anywhere it is 
during the worship period. 

The most difficult problem is that of securing quiet and order 
when pupils enter and leave the church building. When pupils 


2 Estimates based on personal judgments of teachers and directors supplemented by personal ob- 
servation of the writer. Objective tests were not used. 
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leave the public-school building they lay off their public-school 
manners; when they enter the church building they put on their 
Sunday-school manners. Where classes are held in the public- 
school building or where pupils march in orderly fashion from 
the public school to the church there is usually little trouble. 
Where pupils are excused by the public school and allowed to 
go to the week-day school in any fashion, and are in turn excused 
by the week-day school in the same way, the conditions are 
very unsatisfactory. 

In a few instances teachers and directors stated that none 
of the pupils were quiet and orderly in entering and leaving 
the building. Many teachers fail to see in this condition of 
affairs an opportunity for training the pupil in moral and reli- 
gious conduct. It is only another instance of the neglect of 
supervising the conduct of the pupils. 

Week-day church school and denominationalism.—Ninety- 
three schools report whether they decrease denominationalism 
and make for cooperation among the different denominations; 
16 schools do not report. Forty-eight out of the 93 schools 
report that they decrease denominationalism and make for co- 
operation; 45 schools report that this is not the case with them. 
Since there are only 28 interdenominational schools among the 
total number of schools surveyed (109), it is evident that a large 
number of teachers and directors in denominational schools be- 
lieve that their schools are decreasing denominationalism and 
making for cooperation. This may be explained as follows: 
(1) in a number of localities having denominational schools there 
is a loose federation between these schools; for instance, in 
Batavia, Illinois, the superintendent of public schools has a 
monthly conference of all week-day teachers and directors for 
purposes of discussion and the presentation of educational topics; 
while this method of procedure makes for denominational co- 
operation among teachers and directors it has comparatively 
little influence on the pupils themselves; (2) many denomina- 
tional schools enroll a few pupils of other denominations, and a 
few week-day schools that are in reality denominational schools 
are advertising themselves as community schools. 
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The denominational week-day church school provably inten- 
sifies denominationalism; the interdenominational school tends 
to break it down. Several leaders of interdenominational schools 
who have had long experience in the work informed us that for 
the first time there is cooperation between the churches of their 
communities. Some week-day leaders recognize that the week- 
day church school is too necessary and vital to be handicapped 
by any narrow interpretation of religion. On the other hand 
there are those who claim that the denominational week-day 
school is the only justification for week-day religious education. 
In a few instances* the superintendent of the public school 
supervises the week-day school rather closely in order to prevent 
a situation that might be capitalized by one or the other 
denomination. 

The effect of the week-day church school on Sunday-school 
standards.*—The administrative officers of 94 week-day church 
schools report whether their schools raise the educational stand- 
ards of the Sunday school; those of 15 schools do not report. 
Eighty-five out of the 094 schools indicate that they raise the 
educational standards of the Sunday school; 9 schools report 
that they do not. 

There can be no doubt that the week-day church school is 
materially raising the educational standards of the Sunday 
school.” While the week-day work in some instances is little 
more than a duplication of the Sunday-school program this 
is not generally true. Most week-day schools in some phase 
of their program are superior to the Sunday school. The teach- 
ers and directors in the week-day schools think of them as real 
schools. Generally speaking, the week-day church school is 
superior to the Sunday school in its program, physical equip- 
ment, teachers, grading of pupils, conduct of pupils, regularity 
and punctuality, and the curriculum. 

It is significant that the administrative officers of only nine 
per cent of the week-day schools report that they do not raise 


§ Delaware, Sidney and Columbus, Ohio, and Rochelle, Illinois. 
4 Data based on personal judgments of teachers and directors. 
5 Evidence cited in table following. 
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the educational standards of the Sunday school. In a few 
instances these schools had just been organized a few weeks 
which was too early to notice any effect on the Sunday school. 
In other instances they were denominational schools in which 
there was an adequate staff of paid workers both for the week- 
day and the Sunday school. Generally, the directors stated 
enthusiastically that the week-day church schools were react- 
ing favorably on the Sunday schools. The effect on the Sunday 
school is especially noticeable where Sunday-school teachers 
visit week-day classes taught by able teachers. Also where 
the trained supervisor of the week-day school maintains a super- 
visory relationship to the Sunday schools. It has happened 
in a few instances that Sunday-school teachers have resigned 
because of the higher educational standards maintained in the 
week-day schools. The table following indicates the different 
ways in which the week-day church schools are raising the 
educational standards of the Sunday school. 

Table 119 indicates 29 different ways in which the week-day 
church schools raise the educational standards of the Sunday 
schools. One of these ways is reported by 38 week-day schools; 
a number by 1 school only; and the rest by from 2 to 29 schools. 
The three ways common to the largest number of schools are 
the following: (1) the week-day school improves the teaching 
in the Sunday schools; (2) the week-day school produces better 
informed pupils; (3) the week-day school improves the con- 
duct of pupils in the Sunday schools. Let us consider each of 
these a little further. 

Thirty-eight week-day church schools report that they are 
improving the teaching in the Sunday schools. The following 
causes seem to be largely responsible for this fact: better lesson 
preparation on the part of teachers and pupils, better teaching 
methods, better curricula, more expressional work, improved 
physical equipment, better grading of pupils, improved conduct 
of pupils. 

Twenty-nine week-day church schools report that they are 
producing better-informed Sunday-school pupils. In other 
words, the week-day schools are doing a better grade of intel- 
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TABLE 119 


WAYS IN WHICH WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS RAISE 
EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS OF SUNDAY SCHOOLSs 


Eighty-five schools report that they raise the educational standards of the 
Sunday schools. Seventy-nine schools report as to how they raise the educa- 
tional standards of the Sunday school; 6 schools do not report. 


Ways in Which Week-Day Church Schools Number 
Raise Standards of Sunday Schools of Schools 
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lectual work. In a number of instances Sunday-school teachers 
have asked the pupils where they learned certain things. The 
reply was: “We learned that in the week-day school.” The 
fact that the pupils are better informed means that they have 
a better background for understanding and appreciating the 


® Data based on personal judgments of teachers and directors rather than on objective tests. 
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Sunday-school lesson and, providing they have an efficient 
Sunday-school teacher, take a greater interest in the same. 
It also means that the poor teacher will become a better teacher 
or resign in favor of one that is more competent. 

Nineteen week-day church schools report that they are im- 
proving the Sunday-school discipline. This seems to be espe- 
cially true where week-day classes are held in church buildings 
and taught by teachers who maintain a high standard of disci- 
pline. The discipline in a few Sunday schools has been almost 
completely revolutionized. In some instances the Sunday- 
school discipline has been improved because the causes of poor 
discipline, such as overcrowding of pupils in small rooms, have 
been removed. 

Six schools report that they are improving the Sunday-school 
curriculum. These Sunday schools are enlarging the scope of 
the curriculum as well as introducing a better grade of text- 
books. Six schools report that they are increasing the interest 
in Sunday-school work. Increased interest means better disci- 
pline, better lesson preparation, and better regularity and 
punctuality. Six schools report that they are improving the 
lesson preparation in the Sunday schools. Some week-day 
schools use the same set of lessons used in the Sunday schools. 
In some instances the week-day school is considered an integral 
part of the Sunday-school rather than a separate school. 

Five week-day schools report that they are improving Sunday- 
school organization and administration. In several instances 
the Sunday schools have been reorganized and regraded. In 
other instances the Sunday schools are adopting administrative 
measures employed in the week-day schools. The latter is 
especially true where the supervisor of the week-day school 
visits the various Sunday schools and is permitted to make 
constructive suggestions. Five week-day schools report that 
they are increasing the regularity of attendance in the Sunday 
schools. A number of week-day schools keep a record of Sunday- 
school attendance. In a few schools the pupil must be a member 
of some Sunday school before he can enroll in the week-day 
school. Where the week-day school is considered a part of the 
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Sunday school the pupil must attend the Sunday school in order 
to have a perfect record for the week-day school. 

Four week-day schools report that they are improving the 
Sunday-school equipment. In several instances’ the physical 
equipment provided especially for the week-day church school 
is used for a part of the Sunday-school work; in others, the 
higher standard of equipment in the week-day schools has re- 
sulted in providing better equipment for the whole Sunday 
school. ‘The week-day school is responsible for not a few pastors 
planning new church buildings adapted to an educational pro- 
gram. Three schools report that they are engendering respect 
for the religious instruction in the Sunday school. Because 
the pupils are learning to respect the week-day work in religion 
- they are beginning to respect the better grade of Sunday-school 
work. They no longer think that the Sunday school is only 
a place for little children and old folks. 

Two week-day schools report that they are improving the 
gradation of pupils in the Sunday schools. In a few Sunday 
schools the pupils have been regraded in accordance with public- 
school grading. Two schools report that they are improving 
the educational standards of the Sunday schools by providing 
more time. This may mean either that the Sunday-school 
session has been lengthened or that the week-day school is 
considered an extension session of the Sunday school. Two 
schools report that they are dignifying and improving the Sunday- 
school worship program. Many more Sunday schools might 
substitute a worship service for “opening exercises.” 

Each of the following items reported by one week-day school 
indicates the influence of the week-day school on the Sunday 
school: it raises the educational standards of the Sunday schools 
by increasing the efforts of the pupils, increasing the cooperation 
of parents, enlarging the vision of Sunday-school workers, 
dignifying the whole Sunday-school program, causing the Sunday- 
school superintendent to reexamine his methods of work, im- 
proving the punctuality of pupils in the Sunday school, increas- 
ing the Sunday-school enrollment, supplementing the Sunday 


7 Ripon, Wisconsin; Batavia and Rochelle, Illinois. 
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school in various ways, intensifying the Sunday-school work, 
increasing the amount of pupil participation, enlisting teachers 
for Sunday-school work, promoting normal or training schools 
for Sunday-school workers, increasing reverence, the director 
of week-day religious education checking up on Sunday school 
instruction, creating a desire in the pupils for better things in 
religious education. 

We have dealt with table 119 at considerable length because 
we believe that the raising of the educational standards of the 
Sunday school is one of the large contributions that the week- 
day church school is making at the present time. It is hardly 
possible to realize just what this means. One high-grade week- 
day church school in a locality may be the means of raising 
the educational standards in all the Sunday schools of that 
place. Already the week-day schools in some communities 
are the leaven that bids fair to leaven the whole program of 
religious education. 

Effect of week-day church schools on Sunday-school enroll- 
ment.—One hundred week-day schools report concerning their 
effect on the Sunday-school enrollment; 9 schools do not report. 
Fifty-six schools indicate that they add new pupils to the Sunday 
schools; 44 schools report that they do not. 

When it is discovered that week-day pupils do not belong to 
some Sunday school the attempt is made in most cases to enroll 
them as soon as possible. The interdenominational week-day 
school enrolls a larger percentage of non-Sunday-school pupils 
than the denominational school. In many denominational 
schools every pupil belongs to Sunday school. The inter- 
denominational week-day school meeting in the public-school 
building seems to enroll the largest number of nonchurch pupils. 
Most of the small schools have only a few pupils—if, indeed, 
they have any at all—who do not belong to a Sunday school, 
while some of the larger schools report several hundred pupils 
not belonging to any Sunday school. 

Up to the present time the week-day church school has not 
been primarily a recruiting agency for the Sunday school. This 
statement does not imply that week-day workers are unfavor- 
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able to the Sunday school. This is not the case, since many 
pastors and Sunday-school teachers are the leaders of the week- 
day schools. It does mean, however, that while over so per 
cent of the week-day schools report that they add new pupils 
to the Sunday schools, for the most part the teachers and direc- 
tors of the week-day schools have been more concerned about 
doing high-grade work than in enrolling large numbers of pupils. 
This is especially true in towns and cities where public-school 
authorities have granted time out of the public-school day for 
religious instruction. The leaders in the week-day religious 
education movement realize that unless they carry on a high- 
grade educational program they forfeit the right to ask the 
public school to dismiss the pupils for religious instruction. 
The week-day church school and Americanization.—A total 
of 104 week-day schools report regarding Americanization work; 
5 schools do not report. Sixty-eight schools indicate that they 
are Americanization agencies; 36 schools report that they are not. 
We realize, of course, that in so far as the week-day church 
schools develop Christian character they are producing better 
American citizens. But here we have in mind the pupils com- 
ing from other than American homes. We have in mind not 
so much the distinctly religious work as that type of work com- 
monly called ‘‘Americanization work.” It appeared that some 
directors answered this question in the affirmative lest they 
seem disloyal or neglectful of an important part of their duty. 
An examination of the program and the curriculum did not 
reveal the fact that these schools were Americanization agencies. 
Many teachers seem to feel that the public school is quite 
adequately caring for the Americanization work. These teachers 
feel that their task is more distinctly and definitely religious. 
Outside of the instruction we have seen very little work that 
might be characterized as Americanization work. The salute 
to the American flag is perhaps the most common single evi- 
dence of the attempt to develop good American citizens. 
Table 120 indicates the belief on the part of week-day teachers 
and directors that of any one item the program is the best evi- 
dence that the week-day school is an Americanizing agency; 
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TABLE 120 


EVIDENCES THAT WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL IS AN 
AMERICANIZING AGENCY 


Fifty-six schools report on this item; 12 schools do not report. Only 68 schools 
indicate that they are Americanizing agencies. 


Evidences of American- Number of 
izing Agency Schools 
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it also indicates that of a combination of items the program, 
curriculum, and results are the best evidence. The program 
provides for instruction in Americanism on special days such 
as Armistice Day, Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, and 
Thanksgiving Day. This instruction, however, is not confined 
to special days. Some teachers make instruction in Amer- 
icanism a regular part of their program and introduce it wher- 
ever possible. Citizen, Junior, by Clara E. Espey, of the Abing- 
don Week-Day Texts, is used in a number of schools to provide 
for instruction and practice in good Americanism. In many 
week-day schools the Americanization work is only incidental 
to the program of the schools. It is considered on the same 
basis as the social and recreational work of the week-day schools 
—it is a good thing to have but it is not fundamental. The 
final test in Americanization work is, of course, the results 
achieved in the lives of the pupils. Are the pupils in the week- 
day church schools developing the disposition and ability to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of citizenship? The 
results range anywhere from the salute to the American flag 
to loyalty to the principles of American democracy as the pupils 
understand them. 

Table 121 reveals a wide variety of weaknesses in the week- 
day church schools. There are no less than 57 different varieties 
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TABLE 121 


GREATEST WEAKNESSES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
AS SEEN BY TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


A total of 97 schools report concerning the greatest weaknesses in their 
schools; 12 schools do not report. A large number of schools indicate two or 
more points of weakness. 
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Greatest Weaknesses of Number 
Week-Day Church Schools of Schools 
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of weaknesses as seen by teachers and directors of week-day 
schools. For purposes of discussion and explanation similar 
categories have been grouped wherever possible. The weak- 
nesses of these schools will be consideted in the order of their 
importance as determined by the number of schools reporting 
them. 

Two categories representing 28 schools deal with the time 
schedule. Seventeen schools report that their greatest weak- 
ness is an unsatisfactory time schedule. This usually means 
that week-day classes are held outside of public-school hours 
or the last hour of the public-school day. In a few instances 
it means that all pupils taking week-day religious education 
are dismissed by the public school at the same period rather 
than at different periods of the day. Eleven schools report 
inadequate time, g schools having only one period per week 
per pupil, 1 school five and r school three to five periods. The 
length of the periods varies from 20 to 90 minutes. One school 
reports inadequate time for the worship service. 

Eight categories representing 29 schools deal with teaching. 
Eleven schools report that volunteer teachers are their great- 
est weakness. Volunteer teachers generally mean untrained 
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and inexperienced teachers; in addition it may also mean lack 
of a sense of responsibility and the professional attitude. Seven 
schools report an inadequate teaching force. In some instances 
this means a shortage of teacher supply, in others a lack of 
interest, and in still others the lack of funds to secure the right 
kind of teachers. Five schools report a shortage of teacher 
supply. Two schools report untrained teachers. One school 
each reports too many hours of teaching per week; part-time 
teachers, which means a larger number of teachers, thus increas- 
ing the supervisory problem; lack of a visiting teacher, poor 
teaching methods. 

Three categories representing 16 schools deal with the physical 
equipment and supplies of the schools. Thirteen schools report 
that their greatest weakness is a lack of suitable physical equip- 
ment such as buildings, classrooms, desks, tables, chairs, pianos, 
etc. Two schools report a lack of textbooks in the hands of 
the pupils; and one school an inadequate record system. 

Six categories representing 13 schools deal with the public 
school and its relation to the week-day church school. Five 
schools report that a lack of positive cooperation on the part 
of public-school teachers, superintendents, principals and boards 
is the greatest weakness in their schools. In some instances 
this means sheer indifference; in others refusal to cooperate; 
in still others positive opposition. Two schools report the 
lack of credit given by the public school for work done in the 
week-day schools. Three schools report that the pupils taking 
religious education are penalized; that is, while the pupils are 
attending the week-day school the pupils not enrolled in the 
week-day classes are getting ahead in some public-school sub- 
ject. In some public schools the pupils who are not enrolled 
in the week-day classes are given a course in morals and man- 
ners while the other pupils are attending the week-day classes. 
One school reports lack of correlation in subject matter and 
methods with the public school. One school reports a lack of 
recognition on the part of the public school for work done in 
the week-day school; and one school the small percentage of 
public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day classes, 
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Two categories representing 12 schools deal with interest 
and cooperation. Ten schools report that a lack of parental 
interest and cooperation in the work of the week-day school 
is their greatest weakness. This often means a low percentage 
of enrollment, regularity, punctuality, lesson preparation, and 
a high percentage of elimination. Two schools report indiffer- 
ence on the part of the community toward week-day religious 
education. | 

Two categories representing 11 schools deal with the cur- 
riculum. Ten schools report unsatisfactory curricula as their 
greatest weakness. Most teachers use the term curriculum in 
the narrow sense of textbooks. Some schools are trying to 
meet the problem of unsatisfactory curricula by producing 
their own curricula. One school reports the neglect of service 
projects, such as community and missionary projects. 

Two categories representing nine schools deal with discipline. 
Eight schools indicate that poor discipline is their greatest 
problem. These schools meet in church buildings rather than 
in public-school buildings. Lack of suitable physical equip- 
ment is often responsible for poor discipline. One school reports 
inability to discipline, that is, public sentiment is not favorable 
to corporal punishment. 

Eight schools report that their greatest weakness is the dis- 
tance pupils are required to go to attend the week-day school. 
This criticism is almost invariably aimed at the denomina- 
tional school, six of the eight being denominational schools. 
Seven schools report low educational standards. Seven schools 
report a lack of adequate funds to successfully carry on the 
work of their schools. This includes such items as low salaries 
for teachers and supervisor or none at all, inadequate physical 
equipment, etc. 

Two categories representing five schools deal with the Sun- 
day school. Four schools report a lack of correlation in content 
and method with the Sunday school. One school reports only 
a partial enrollment of Sunday school pupils, the implication 
being that every Sunday-school pupil ought to be enrolled in 
the week-day church school. Five schools report a lack of 
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compulsory attendance. Where week-day classes meet during 
public-school hours, once the pupil has enrolled in the week- 
day classes, it practically amounts to compulsory attendance 
but the pupil may discontinue the work upon the written request 
of his parents or guardians. 

Two categories representing five schools deal with the size 
of the week-day classes. Three schools report that classes 
are too large and two schools that they are too small. In one 
instance the classes are too large for personal contact and the 
most efficient work, while in the other instance classes are too 
small to secure esprit de corps. Five schools report a lack of 
supervision of instruction. This is one of the great weaknesses 
in a large majority of the week-day schools. 

Two categories representing four schools deal with lesson 
preparation. Three schools report a lack of lesson preparation 
and one a lack of compulsory study. Many schools do not 
require home study and some schools do not require any study 
at all. Supervised study would remedy this defect in many 
schools. 

Two schools report that their greatest weakness is the fact 
that pastors are untrained in educational matters. These 
pastors have been trained in the preaching rather than in the 
teaching method. They know little if anything concerning the 
educational method and its application to religion. Two schools 
report that the unchurched pupils are not reached by the week- 
day church schools. Two schools report a lack of worship. 
The worship service may be crowded out by the program of 
instruction or may be omitted because classes are held in public- 
school buildings. 

Two schools report a lack of unified effort as their greatest 
weakness. This is a criticism of the denominational type of 
school. These schools feel that community cooperation and 
responsibility would achieve more than individual effort. Two 
schools report that they are the only week-day schools in their 
particular locality, hence they feel the need of the encourage- 
ment that comes from a number of week-day schools working 
at the same problem and sharing their experiences. 
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Two categories representing two schools deal with the pro- 
gram of the week-day school. One school reports that the 
scope of the program is too limited. This school feels that 
provision should be made to include more grades in the pro- 
gram of religious education. One school reports the lack of 
a well-balanced program of instruction, worship, study, and 
social and recreational activities. 

There are 13 categories represented by one school in each 
instance, reporting their greatest weaknesses as follows: (1) 
the violation of the principle of the separation of church and 
state; (2) lack of reverence; (3) lack of means for measuring 
growth as ihe week-day school is in need of tests for determin- 
ing its success or failure in character development; (4) loose 
organization; (5) poor gradation of pupils; (6) lack of morale 
which was in part due to the fact that all pupils taking week- 
day religious education were dismissed from the public school 
at the same hour rather than during different hours of the day; 
(7) intensification of denominationalism; (8) lack of intelligent 
understanding by the community of the program of the week- 
day school, as intelligent public sentiment had not yet been 
cultivated; (9) lack of school atmosphere, for pupils did not 
think of the week-day school as a school in which they were 
required to study, recite, maintain a high grade of conduct, 
etc.; (to) lack of personal contact with pupils; (11) lack of 
trained educational leadership; (12) lack of punctuality; (13) 
lack of a background on the part of the pupils for the work in 
religious education. Many pupils had been in the public school 
for a few years but had not been in the Sunday school, or had 
not received any systematic training in religious education if 
they did attend the Sunday school. 

It should be borne in mind that the above are statements 
of teachers and directors of week-day schools concerning the 
greatest weakness of their schools. A considerable number of 
schools reported two or more weaknesses. It was evident 
that some directors saw only the weaknesses while others saw 
only the points of strength in their schools. It is well for teach- 
ers to know the weaknesses of their schools even though they 
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cannot be remedied immediately. The above table (121) 
indicates that the week-day teachers and directors considered 
the time schedule, teaching, physical equipment, and the rela- 
tion of the week-day school to the public school as the greatest 
weaknesses of their schools. Very few teachers and directors 
had anything to say concerning the social-service program, 
the worship program, the supervision of instruction, the con- 
duct of pupils, the objectives, the lesson preparation, and other 
items which seemed to us to be some of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the schools. A considerable number of teachers and 
directors are still thinking of the week-day school from the 
promotional rather than the educational viewpoint. So many 
problems arise in the organization, administration, and super- 


. vision of the week-day church schools that the standardization 


of the schools has received comparatively little attention. 


TABLE 122 


POINTS OF GREATEST STRENGTH OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS AS SEEN BY TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS 


Ninety-two schools report on this item. Seventeen schools do not report. 
A number of schools report several items. 
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Ronni cooperation atid SUpPpoltisad iaiiitsacic cos obese c ovals ACR II 
Mee RECESS DECITION ir tac knee te Puts 1 a hui, oe ieee IO 
tees Omer er Tt eee eC tn ng NAR eek Uae Ae 9 
See vekeo marth oiiidasr, chooks. Wak c mittee calteh ake Oo ony he Pawe aen 6 
Religious education on par with public education. .................-000. 5 
The fact of and opportunity for week-day religious education............. 5 
UMIIESA GL ODS eats eae TRS, ONE ne ee een ee evs 4 
Use of public-school buildings and equipment...............0..-.-00005 3 
TRS CSESE MCT VS PEs ae a ee i Pg Oe ROO aS MEE ER 3 
PrpRIIan MAEM NARS 4: Oita iteuiok coos, Sukie Parc cc Oe 3 
SORE MIELE 84 Oi PN a eg uk ioe Oo suorte Ate ey we ae 3 
Ties pupils up to own church (denominational school). .................. 3 
Baeuraucnioual standard: maintameéd, cyl leis as Leki ee oie 3 
Bara aeRO IBERTICT ION yO. 455 Vek a Rooseln oo edu ocr ee dieses ak EN 3 
Individual attention and personal contacts with pupils.................. 3 
Type of organization (denominational school). .............0.ceceeeeee 3 
SOP Ce CNArArterevelOnmennt isi sc') ihe, cvs ce bd adc donald ee: 2 
Suitable atmosphere and environment. .............0..ccecceccevcccce. 2 
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Points of Greatest Strength Number 
in Week-Day Church Schools of Schools 
Interest in work taken by pupils....... RMR SAI er arrow Mk ane Core TN 2 
Raises educational standards of Sunday school..........-++-+++s++ee0es 2 
High percentage of public-school pupils enrolled... ......-- 2402s sees eee 2 
Furthers denominational interestS........--e cece crete reer eee e ee nees 2 
Emphasis on social service... Jeune ese ete een ee ee ten ee wen ccace sists I 
Loyalty: of teachers, 90k etude dete cieialeie neces myrnieeinls ess cm sna ane I 
Efficient secretarial system......... 0.0 cece cece erent reer eects eeeaes I 
Use of motion! pictures 00 aiite Hawi ee viv ebony b elpvare AME) d a ela ata as aleres elastase I 
Development of mental initiative. ....-..-. 0+ +++ esses reer etree: I Salat I 
Gystem OF TepOrts 514 «in shaw sins aiiem minicar nie do A ha ata mn a gees I 
Employment of school visitor... ....-.-0+e seer seer etter eters rete ess I 
Development of interest in the church. .....-.- 6+. ++ sees errr eee te recess I 
Developing better-informed pupils. .... 2... +--+ sere reser erste trees I 
Creating respect for religious education. .......-..sseeeeseneepettttaase I 
Religious education taught in public-school building and during public- 
school time same as other special subjects... .. 0... - eee eee reece eeee I 
Support of committee of religious edtication 2isiiisus ens aie tea I 
Cooperation of college and professor of religious education. .......-++--+- I 
Type of organization—partly denominational and partly interdenominational 1 
Denominational cooperation. ... 2... eee e cece rere etter eter eet e tenes I 
Time available for expressional work. ........-.+eeeeee errr reer eee I 
Method of financial support... .... 00.00 ¢eccr este reer entreaties cre nsins I 
Inexpensiveness of School). sce Sie ee ele tale ees ah am S si ae a I 
Church Amin cers ho ae ee toe & cela grate Esra ay aoe mre fen ag te lon ekg amare ea I 
Moral imstriiction eho tic bia eieib 5s hacen tel lie tate 21 oa tet «nl ote eels en en I 
Amount of time available for religious education. ......++++.eeeeee ere eee I 
Offering: prizes oi. os 2 kale wo nes bic wee siti eassip apa nn oly 9s ang tino a case I 
Pastoriin charges 2. Vee Sn DU I 0 Watt ei te Ay 9 rama er I 
Respect for and desire to learn Scripture. ...-. +--+ ++ +eeeeer eter eter cess I 
Emphasis on ‘Bible )6, 2 $)0i5/4 5/4 aes Ae oe Dipl nierean nls ncn oe nie Aon ie I 
rie SCHECULC ela e oie aes Cele buble, ola ene ales 9 hoe SRN Relea ne Senta aaa I 
Proprann, oii i els va kia hah be eee sen RY ot fa earn ea I 
Training school preceding week-day church schools. i404. kas ee I 
Type of organization (so-called pure COMMUNITY.) 4 cs 4s kb wy I 
Marked development of church loyalty. .....------+ sees e rere I 
Encourages church attendance.....--.-.eeeeee ese rere rere e etre tes sees I 
Broadens the missionary outlook of pupils... ....-----+++eeeee err errees I 
Expressional work ic isis bah scr rcinh tensa tt rs byes 2 ns ie 6 > eee I 
Gall classes cclote cule Castp eo wade ld Mare Bey kus nu bhac Says «Me Ep Ca ae t= ce I 
Trained OMICEIS o. ck k RRL Sp te oe Chit RE OE UA Ne tty eed I 
Small teaching force. 45.02 Fa Kiwis ated enced eeeeiem 2 8h doy a leew & 0 ee I 
Church control—community system. .. 0... 26. e rete tetra I 
Traming school i pus aha veess osc ere chor sh. oat ™ seis bl teen crema I 
Frequency of class periods—three to five per week.....-- +--+ +-+++00005> I 
Public-school supervision. ......-.00es eee eect r etree eee et eres scenes I || 
Practice in reciting, 6 sicjnac ese s ee as aes obs wend brates ROME BO Cings oe I 
Teaching most important elements of truth... ...-.--+++sserereeeeerees I 


Compulsory attendance. ........--eeee cece cree eeereees ouses elt aitletoe ae 
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Table 122 shows a large variety of points of strength in the 
week-day church school as seen by teachers and directors. We 
saw in the preceding table (121) that there were 57 different 
varieties of weaknesses; in this table we see that there are 67 
different varieties of points of strength. We shall follow the 
method of procedure employed in the preceding table, namely, 
to group similar categories for purposes of discussion. The 
points of strength have been listed in the order of their im- 
portance as determined by the number of schools reporting 
them. 

Five categories representing 26 schools deal with teaching. 
Twenty schools report that their greatest strength lies in the 
fact of trained teachers; 3 schools in the fact of a high grade of 
instruction; 1 school each in the loyalty of the teachers, the 
small teaching force,® and in the teaching of the most important 
elements of truth. It is recognized that trained and experienced 
teachers, more than any other single factor, are responsible 
for the greatest success of the week-day church schools. 

Five categories representing 18 schools deal with the rela- 
tionship of the week-day to the public school. Ten schools 
report that their greatest strength lies in the fact of public- 
school cooperation; 3 schools in the use of public-school buildings 
and equipment; 3 schools in the use of public-school time; 1 
school each in public-school supervision, and the fact that 
religious education is taught in the public-school building and 
during public-school time the same as other special subjects 
with the exception that it is financed by the churches. Most 
week-day schools recognize the importance of securing public- 
school time for the religious education of the pupil. They 
recognize that this is the only way to make religious education 
an integral part of the child’s whole educational experience. 
The securing of public-school time for religious education, 
while it is the most important form of cooperation, is not the 
only one. 

Five categories representing 13 schools deal with the cur- 
riculum. Nine schools report that their greatest strength lies 


8 Makes possible better teachers and simplifies the problem of supervision of instruction. 
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in the fact of suitable curricula; 1 school in the use of motion 
pictures, 1 in the fact of expressional work, 1 in the amount of 
time available for expressional work, and 1 in the emphasis 
placed on the Bible. 

Eleven schools report that their greatest strength lies in the 
fact of community cooperation and support. The interde- 
nominational week-day school secures the best and most general 
community support. This includes financial as well as moral 
support. One of the great problems in every town or city is 
that of developing intelligent public opinion favorable to a 
system of week-day religious education. 

Four categories representing 8 schools deal with the pupils 
specifically. Four schools report that their greatest strength 
lies in the loyalty of the pupils; 2 schools in the interest taken 
by the pupils in the work of the week-day school; 1 school each 
in the high percentage of public school pupils enrolled, and in 
the fact of developing better informed pupils. The interest 
and loyalty of the pupils manifests itself in attendance, lesson 
preparation, conduct, and in support of the week-day school 
generally. 

Five categories representing 7 schools deal with the type 
of organization. ‘Three schools report that their greatest 
strength lies in their denominational type of school; 1 school 
each in denominational cooperation, a combination of denom- 
inational and interdenominational organization for the town, in 
the interdenominational or so-called pure community type, and 
in the interdenominational school under church control. By 
denominational cooperation is not meant an interdenominational 
school; it is a loose form of overhead cooperation between the 
different denominations. 

Five categories representing 7 schools deal with the church. 
Three schools report that their greatest strength lies in the 
fact that their schools (denominational) tie the pupils up to 
their own church; 1 school each reports that it consists in the 
development of interest in the church, church loyalty, church 
attendance, and church influence. 

Three categories representing 7 schools deal with religious 
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education. Five schools report that their greatest strength 
consists in the fact that they provide religious education for 
the pupils of their community; 1 school each in creating respect 
for religious education, and the amount of time available for 
religious education. In a few instances the promotion of the 
week-day school has been such a difficult problem that directors 
felt the existence of the school itself with the opportunities 
it was providing for the pupils was the greatest thing about it. 
There are other implications such as the favorable influence 
the week-day church school is exerting upon the educational 
program of the church. 

Six schools report that their points of greatest strength lie 
in their correlation with the Sunday schools. This point is 
generally reported by the denominational school. 

Two categories representing 5 schools deal with the relation 
of the week-day school to denominational interests. Three 
schools indicate that the points of greatest strength lie in the 
fact that there are no denominational emphases; 2 schools that 
they further denominational interests. The whole conversation 
of a number of administrative officers indicated that they felt 
the point of greatest strength in their schools was the fact that 
they were denominational types of organization; however, very 
few stated it in so many words. 

Five schools indicate that their points of greatest strength 
lie in the fact that week-day religious education is on a par 
with public education; 3 schools in their close gradation—the 
same grading is used as in the public schools; 3 schools in the 
high educational standards maintained; 2 schools in the fact 
that they raise the educational standards of the Sunday school. 

Three schools indicate that it consists in the individual atten- 
tion and personal contacts between teachers and pupils; 3 in 
the marked character development of the pupils; 2 in the con- 
duct of the pupils; 2 schools in suitable atmosphere and envi- 
ronment; 1 each in the fact of providing a normal or training 
school, and in providing the training school so as to precede 
the week-day school for a considerable time. 

Two categories representing 2 schools deal with the financial 
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administration of the week-day church school. One school 
indicates that the point of greatest strength is the fact of the 
inexpensiveness of the school; another that it is the method of 
financial support. Some persons responsible for the financial 
administration of the week-day school seem to be more con- 
cerned about keeping the expenses at a minimum than pro- 
viding adequate equipment and supplies for the school. 

Two categories representing 2 schools deal with records and 
reports. One school states that its greatest strength is its 
efficient secretarial system; another its system of reports. Most 
schools have very meager records, and often they are poorly 
kept. It follows that the reports can be no more perfect than 
the records. 

There are 17 categories represented by 1 school in each in- 
stance reporting their points of greatest strength as follows: 
(1) emphasis on social service; (2) developnent of mental initi- 
ative by asking thought-provoking questions, asking pupils to 
study, and encouraging them to do their best in conducting 
a high grade discussion; (3) employment of a school visitor who 
checks up on the absentees and attempts to establish cordial 
relationships with the homes of the pupils; (4) positive support 
of the religious education committee; (5) cooperation of the 
college and the professor of religious education in organizing 
and administering the week-day school; (6) moral instruction; 
(7) offering prizes; (8) pastor in charge; (9) respect for and 
desire to learn Scripture; (10) the time schedule; (11) the pro- 
gram; (12) broadening the missionary outlook of the pupils; 
(13) small classes; (14) trained officers such as_ secretaries, 
librarian, pianist; (15) frequency of class periods—three periods 
per week in some classes, four in others, and five in still others; 
(16) practice in reciting; (17) compulsory attendance. When 
the pupil enrolls in week-day classes meeting during public- 
school time he is required to attend those classes just as regu- 
larly as other classes. 

The points of greatest strength indicated by the largest num- 
ber of schools are as follows: (1) the teaching; (2) the relation- 
ship of the week-day to the public school; (3) the curriculum. 
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A glance at the above table (122) will readily reveal that the 
following items that should constitute important features in 
a program of religious education are comparatively seldom 
the points of greatest strength of the week-day church schools: 
trained teachers and supervisors; the program of religious 
education, with special emphasis on the social service and wor- 
ship programs; the curriculum; the development of Christian 
character and conduct. It should be said frankly that in many 
week-day schools elements of minor importance are considered 
the points of greatest strength while the most important items 
are the points of greatest weakness. 

It is interesting to note how few teachers and directors viewed 
the points of greatest strength from the standpoint of results. 
Most of the teachers viewed them from the standpoint of oppor- 
tunity, organization, administration, and the process itself. 
A large number of objectives dealt with the development of 
Christian character and living. Not a single school reports 
that the point of greatest strength of the school consists in 
the fact that it is actually developing Christian character and 
conduct. Does this mean that the development of Christian 
character and living is not the point of greatest strength in a 
single school? Does it mean that it is too early to tell whether 
the week-day school is actually developing character and con- 
duct? Does it mean that it is impossible to measure the develop- 
ment of character values? Does it mean that there is little or 
no relation between the objectives and the results of the week- 
day schools? These questions suggest some of the reasons 
for the fact that not a single school reported that its point of 
greatest strength lies in the development of Christian character 
and conduct. 

The following table (123) deals with the plans of teachers and 
directors for changing and improving the efficiency of the week- 
day church schools. Most of these plans were fairly definite 
in the minds of the persons suggesting them. 

Twenty-eight schools plan to improve their buildings and 
physical equipment. Fifteen schools plan to improve their 
curricula by discarding old lesson series and introducing new. 
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TABLE 123 


PLANS FOR CHANGING AND IMPROVING WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-eight schools report concerning plans for change and improvement; 
11 schools do not report. Thirteen schools report no definite plans for change 
and improvement. 


Plans for Change and Improvement Number 

of Schools 

Improved! equipments: 4. V ee awe | eae ee Ir SLO 
Improved :curriculum'/ 1\0 8 Vee PU a ea eden et er 15 
Extend scope of school to include more grades............20--cececeeuee 15 
Better buildings)!" [028 2 PS ite 12 
Increased ‘teaching force 4.024 ia:8 Re eee one Roba Le gee ee 7 
Increased number of class periods per week per pupil. 4 
Interdenominational school and organization..............0ecsssseeeee 4 
pecure/public-school time. wiv eye ees Care eke oko en 4 
Closér:pradation’ of; pupils #7, 2s eae ae oe Gt ene ee ee 3 
Better discipline: se Cie eas r ees a eee aia ie ik he 3 
Normalor training ;schoolleewee a ee rac eee. 1. fe ee 3 
Raise educational standards of week-day school.................0e0000. 3 
Correlation with Sundayischoola) ae ees ee ee ee) ae 2 
Increased teachers Salaries Qiao wai aie ee ee 2 
Ompulsory Telipious education™.. /. 445) (on) 2 
Enlist interest Of parents'and home /4)772.)-hlc.2 eee, ee eee 2 
Enlarged: budgets cient eat ee era) tal ne 2 
Provide :transportation*<(", veo ces sear aia oa iL are) ee 2 
Improve the organization so. crs. onthe oo eee oe ee 2 
Better-trained teachers?) aan 8 ieee ee 2 
Adopt. budget? systems sei kai 2 ele ei ie aes 2 
rganize a:‘poverning boatd ) i) aleei ba ees Ce ee 2 
Greater emphasis on social-service program. ..........0.seecceeeceeecee 2 
Userof)scalesortcests eo er Pee ete Ok ae ee I 
‘Teach pupils:to:pray ey said Oh a ie OC a ee I 
Visual instruction econ sik Sac lies pal pire ae cele hae I 
Increased lesson’ preparation «, <2, erat aes cee tee oe ey tee I 
Providé ‘récord systems. eo Seo Ute he ee Mat ee I 
Provide supervision of instruction ’.#/,).4'9 Gi). sou ye ol I 
Make school moreaccessible ss. !0ii oN ectinuied i eink dues ks I 
secure public-school credit. 451 ud ee een ale ns I 
*Greater cooperation among supervisors of instruction I 
enominational cooperationy;4 <1) divine. hae eo ee I 
mprove time, schedules, kpc bcs wbaud eh cee ce Ace I 
Increase enrollment of pupils’) ae tk eee 1, ee I 
Provide regular periods for hand and manual work...................... I 


* This particular school has three supervisors of instruction, each one being responsible for the 
pupils of certain grades. 
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Number 
Plans for Change and Improvement of Schools 
(roanize county ex perlment Sta vlonscts iiss ie, vals edits nee Mae aes Oe I 
Pitron UCerseIniain id DTamOulons sar iiaee oe civiie sh ec nty eyes Nel na letepein el ah I 
MEVICGHNOLC UALICEY ernie) fait Ctra dalton coraila hk hoi estan iy dey eeetgion I 
Secure director of week-day religious education. ...............e0eee eee I 
Creaniremteacher train COUere pcre acl a lms One lk dae ee ane! I 
Sooperation witt comimunicy progam 5. Aun satel, yi aa ek ely aaa cae I 
Minnro ved UScOrations waaoet ai creche Waa ali ab aint mie AED etais ager AAR I 
ere EAC ETS MN ee ae eee a TRE de yesh Siete e Hoe e recente I 
Secure trained leadership or discontinue school... ............. 000 ee0es I 
Tete DOL tS) COSDATEN TS meee nN Neel tila. Ae CG tae ot ye ian taped I 
Ror oaticesnteen tate, Lear ue nit wrt. tac otal, (the ofr aa aay Paced eg 
Extend Sunday school session and discontinue week-day church school..... 1 
Rare MO TCONEENUIN ICY 7 SUIT LE sue ite cect etree oh care ond aie Veda lohan elevatn atehond mene ete I 
Include budget in several local church budgets. ...............-000seee I 
SECTITE MOLE TING (Ob LEMPIOUS CCUICALION 4, & os}as a'4.5 vik is 4's aalaf vag ase wey einai I 
Prcatizes all yoy. a CAtlOmAL LIT Ch SCHOOL. 21 ncle Uo ee idem ee nate wens es I 
(reate moretavorable publicysentiment Sats ove os in symm siete dceln ale we ote Oy tele I 
Rehan teOlestl PELVisGrs fer rent eeei sates wat Gans te Aonemer amauta theta cr tars I 


A number of schools secured an initial supply of lesson ma- 
terials sufficient for a few years. Fifteen schools plan to extend 
the scope of the week-day schools by providing religious educa- 
tion for more grades. Many more schools would do this if 
funds and trained leadership were available. 

Fourteen schools plan to improve the teaching of their schools, 
7 by increasing the teaching force, 1 by substituting paid for 
volunteer teachers, 2 by increasing teachers’ salaries, 4 by 
establishing normal or training schools and colleges of religious 
education. Ten schools plan to improve their organization, 
4 by changing from the denominational to the interdenomina- 
tional type of school, 2 by organizing a governing board, 2 by 
improving the organization generally, 1 by securing more denom- 
inational cooperation, and 1 by cooperating to a greater degree 
with the community program. 

Seven schools plan to improve their financial administration, 
2 by adopting and 2 enlarging the budget, 1 by including the 
budget in the several local church budgets, and 2 by raising the 
salaries of teachers. Six schools plan to improve and extend 
the time schedule, 4 by securing public-school time, 1 by increas- 
ing the amount of time for religious education, and 1 by im~ 
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proving the time schedule in general. Four schools plan to 
increase the number of class periods per pupil per week. 

Three schools each plan to grade the pupils more nearly 
according to the public-school method of grading; to improve 
the conduct of pupils; and to raise the educational standards 
of the week-day church schools. 

Two schools each plan to make religious education com- 
pulsory,’ to enlist the interest of parents and the home, to 
provide transportation for pupils required to walk long dis- 
tances, to lay greater emphasis on the social-service program, 
to improve the educational leadership of their schools by securing 
a supervisor in one instance and by making a change of super- 
visors in another; to organize supplementary agencies to the 
week-day school, in one case an Intermediate League and in 
another Daily Vacation Church School; to cultivate a more 
favorable community spirit, to improve the correlation with 
the Sunday school 

One school each plans to introduce the use of scales and 
tests for the purpose of measuring results, to teach the pupils 
to pray, to increase the amount of visual instruction by use of 
the stereopticon, to secure better lesson preparation on the 
part of pupils, to provide an efficient record system, to provide 
supervision of instruction, to increase the cooperation among 
the three supervisors of instruction in order to assure unity of 
purpose and to prevent conflict and confusion, to make the week- 
day school more accessible, to increase the enrollment of pupils, 
to lay greater stress on hand and manual work by providing 
regular periods for the same, to organize a county experiment 
station to further the interests of week-day religious education 
in the county, to introduce semiannual promotions, to provide 
a greater variety in the program of the school, to improve the 
decorations of the classrooms, to institute a system of reports 
to parents, to extend the length of the Sunday-school session 
and to discontinue the week-day school, to secure public-school 
credit for work in religious education. 


* Indicated intention of making religious education compulsory but did not state how this was 
to be accomplished. 
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In summing up our discussion we find that the plans for 
change and improvement center in four main items: (1) the 
physical equipment; (2) the curriculum; (3) the scope of the 
week-day schools; (4) the improvement of the teaching. In 
Table 121 we discovered that 29 schools considered the teach- 
ing the greatest weakness of their schools, 28 schools the time 
schedule, 13 schools their relation to the public school, and 
12 schools the lack of interest and cooperation on the part of 
the parents. A comparison between the points of greatest 
weakness and the plans for change and improvement shows 
comparatively little relation. While 29 schools consider the 
teaching the greatest weakness only 14 schools plan to im- 
prove it. Again, while 28 schools consider the time schedule 
the greatest weakness only 6 plan to improve it. What we 
mean to say is this: in many instances there was no close rela- 
tionship in the minds of teachers and directors between the 
points of greatest weakness and their plans for change and 
improvement. Thirteen schools report that they have no 
definite plans for improvement. It is interesting to note that 
very few schools report plans for the improvement of the worship 
program, the social-service program, the supervision of instruc- 
tion, the conduct of pupils, the use of illustrative materials 
especially pictures, the lesson preparation, and other items 
which seemed to us to be the points of greatest weakness in 
many week-day schools. On the whole the plans for change 
and improvement center in the organization and the adminis- 
tration of the schools rather than in the program. 

Evaluation of week-day church school by public-school super- 
intendents.—Public-school superintendents in towns and cities 
representing 26 week-day church schools report concerning 
their evaluations of these week-day schools; no report was 
secured from 83 week-day schools. There are several reasons 
for this small number of reports by public-school superintend- 
ents: (1) a considerable number of superintendents were not 
familiar with the work of the week-day church schools. This 
was especially true in the larger cities having only a few denom- 
inational schools. In some instances the superintendents had 
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not heard about the week-day schools; in others they had heard 
about them but had not investigated them, hence could not 
express an opinion. Public-school authorities feel more respon- 
sibility for being informed about the week-day schools when 
they are held during public-school time. In the small town 
the public-school superintendent is usually well informed about 
the week-day school; (2) a few public-school superintendents 
did not care to express an opinion regarding the week-day 
school. In some instances this was due to the fact that they 
were not altogether in sympathy with it, while in others it seemed 
to be a matter of policy; (3) some public-school superintendents 
were not available for conferences. 

The public-school superintendents evaluated the work of the 
week-day church school as compared to that of the public school 
as follows: 21 reported that the work of the week-day school 
was on a par with that of the public school; 5 reported that 
it was not on a par with the public-school work. A word of 
explanation needs to be made with regard to the high percentage 
of superintendents reporting the work of the week-day school 
on a par with the work of the public school. The public-school 
superintendents who were the greatest enthusiasts and the 
most ardent supporters of the week-day schools were the most 
willing to evaluate the work of the week-day schools and at the 
same time to arrange for conferences with the surveyor. 

The items criticized most by the public-school superintendents 
were the following: (1) the conduct of pupils, especially where 
week-day classes were held in church buildings; (2) the physical 
equipment of the week-day schools, which generally referred to 
buildings, classrooms, and seating; (3) inferior teaching, referring 
to young and inexperienced teachers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and pastors who had not had training and experience in the 
use of the educational method; (4) unsatisfactory curricula. 
Public-school superintendents have invariably approved the 
Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts. In fact, 
a few public schools are using these texts for their courses in 
morals and manners. Much curricula material is so unsatis- 
factory that it does not meet the approval of the public-school 
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superintendents. It is a just criticism of a few public-school 
superintendents we have met that while they apply their psy- 
chology and pedagogy to the teaching of arithmetic, language, 
geography, and hygiene they seem to forget about them when 
it comes to the teaching of religion.” 


TABLE 124 
EVALUATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS BY PUPILS 


Thirty-nine schools report regarding the pupils’ evaluation of the week-day 
schools; 70 schools do not report. 


Pupil’s Evaluation of Number of 
Week-Day Church Schools Schools 
Week-day school on a par with public school........... een. 26 
Week-day school’ inferior to public school... 20.2... oj... 2s ces II 
Week-day school superior to public school.................000 2 
AIST EAL ec ape aloe DURDEN) NEA 2 aye VeSneRe SVeY aie pane 39 


Some teachers reported that they did not know what the 
pupils thought about the week-day church school. Some 
reported that the pupils did not make any comparisons between 
the public and the week-day schools. These statements explain 
in part the small number of schools (39) reporting on this item. 

The pupils in 72 per cent of the schools considered the work 
of the week-day school on a par or superior to that of the public 
school. The pupils in 28 per cent of the schools considered the 
work inferior to the public-school work. It should be remem- 
bered that these items were reported by the teachers rather 
than by the pupils themselves. 

We felt that we ought to go to the pupils direct in order to 
discover their evaluation of the week-day school as compared 
with the public school. The following experiment was made 
with 198 pupils in grades 4 to 12. A sheet of paper with the 
following directions was handed to each pupil: 


10 One superintendent failed to see the necessity of close gradation of pupils and lesson materials 
for religious education. 
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School Grade vise eee 
Check with an X the study you like best and cross out, like this SpeHings the 
study you like least. 


Arithmetic Spelling 
Geography | Language 
Reading History 
Religion (Week-Day) Music 


Writing Physiology 
1. Tell why you like the one you check. 
2. Tell why you do not like the one you cross out. 


The experiment was made with one class at a time and was 
personally supervised by the writer. It was tried in a number 
of schools in widely separated parts of the country. It was 
conducted in such a way that “religion” would have no advan- 
tage over “‘language.”’ The results were as follows: 

Sixty-two pupils, or 31 per cent, liked religion best; 8 pupils, 
or 4 per cent, liked religion equally well with one or more other 
subjects; and 128 pupils, or 65 per cent, preferred some other 
subject to religion. The percentage of pupils preferring religion 
was as follows in four classes: 38 per cent, 44 per cent, 46 per 
cent, and 48 per cent. The fact that 31 per cent of the 108 
pupils liked religion best does not necessarily mean that the 
week-day work was superior educationally to the public-school 
work. In a few instances pupils indicated that they liked 
religion best because “it was easy’’ or because they ‘“‘could 
walk to church and talk on the way.’”’ The reasons most com- 
monly assigned for liking religion best were the following: (1) 
we learn more about God and Christ; (2) we learn more about 
the Bible; (3) it is interesting; (4) we like our teacher; (5) it 
will help us to become Sunday-school teachers (a number of 
high-school students said: “It helps us to become better 
teachers’’). 

It was evident that in the week-day schools employing trained 
and able teachers a considerable percentage of the pupils liked 
religion better than any other study. It should be remembered 
that a large percentage of the pupils enrolled in the week-day 
schools are pupils who belong to Sunday school or come from 
church homes. This fact probably increases the percentage 
of pupils who prefer religion to other subjects. If all of the 
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public-school pupils were considered probably the percentage 
of pupils preferring religion would be lower. In summing up 
our results we find this situation: (1) sixty-two out of 198 pupils, 
or 31 per cent, report that they like religion better than any 
other subject; (2) the pupils in 28 out of 39 schools, or 72 per 
cent, as reported by teachers and directors, consider the week- 
day school on a par or superior with the public school; (3) the 
public-school superintendents in towns and cities representing 
21 out of 26 schools, or 80 per cent, report the work of the week- 
day school on a par with that of the public school. These 
statements indicate that public-school superintendents and 
week-day school pupils hold the week-day church school in 
high regard. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Teachers and directors probably overestimate the interest 
of pupils in class work, lesson preparation, and pupil partici- 
pation. A high percentage of pupils are quiet, reverent, and 
attentive during the worship service; it is not so high in the 
classroom and in entering and leaving the building. Over 
50 per cent of the schools report that they decrease sectarian- 
ism and make for cooperation among the different denomina- 
tions. The denominational type of school tends to_ increase 
sectarianism. 
~The consensus of opinion is almost unanimous to the effect 
that the week-day church school raises the educational standards 
of the Sunday school. This is done most generally by im- 
proving the teaching, by producing better-informed pupils, and 
by improving the conduct of pupils. While over 50 per cent 
of the schools add new pupils to the Sunday school, the week- 
day school is not primarily a recruiting agency for the Sunday 
school. Outside of instruction the week-day schools are doing 


the teaching, and the physical equipment of the schools. The 
points of greatest strength are even more numerous and varied. 
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The three common to the largest number of schools are the 
teaching, the relation of the week-day to the public school, 
and the curriculum. 

The plans for change and improvement common to the largest 
number of schools deal with the physical equipment, the cur- 
riculum, and the extension of the scope of the week-day schools 
by adding more grades. Public-school superintendents and 
week-day pupils evaluate the week-day church school very 
highly. 

In conclusion we make the following suggestions regarding 
the evaluation of the week-day church schools: 

(1) The oldest week-day school has been in existence just 
ten years, many schools having been only recently organized. 
These schools can hardly be expected to be on a par educationally 
with the public school with its long history of experimentation. 

(2) The problem of objective tests and scales for measuring 
character development is a difficult one. Very few teachers 
and directors evaluate the results of their schools in terms of 
Christian living and moral conduct. 

(3) Many points of strength and weakness, many plans for 
change and improvement, and many perplexing problems are 
reported but they often deal with the less fundamental items. 

(4) Probably on the whole week-day teachers and directors 
are overoptimistic, not regarding the possibilities of the week- 
day church school, but regarding the actual results achieved 
thus far. 


APPENDIX 
THE SOCIAL SITUATION IN WHICH THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL IS FOUND 
TABLE 125 
TYPES OF COMMUNITY WHERE SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 105 schools report concerning the types of community in which the 
week-day school is held. Four schools report neighborhood population rather 
than city or town. 


Number of 
Types of OR OTESy Schools 
RL ea apace ces ty tpl aida a ie I RR ERROR ot aired ati ae 67 
ALY WeTE Goole a eee, Ce Hate histo tiara atl ete eet slg 33 
Village*** ms Sut Ae AO A oy da PEO Rah Reg Dee aL be AOS tag 5 
Gee RL? Aim SEINE OR We OG ROR vee GAGES An he Gee SA needa ie ae 105 
*City—8,000 or more. ** Town—1,000—8,000. *k* Village—below 1,000. 


TABLE 126 
LEADING INTERESTS OF THE COMMUNITY 


A total of 109 schools report concerning the leading economic interests of the 
community in which they are held 


Leading Interests Number of Leading Interests Number of 
of Community Schools of Community : Schools 
PEUStriah ee eae Pee e aos 35 Commercial and agricultural..... 16 
PREMIUCNUZL ST, Poa tw ee ale 33 Industrial and commercial....... 6 
PPTICUIL Maloy. o oe. ve ren fee 10. = Industrial, commercial, residential. 3 
omimnecttaba seo erik, aha her ees 4 Industrial and résidentialen) eee 2 
gtaleeste on Warten. Spee a ete eae SoMa kien Gane et 109 

TABLE 127 


RESOURCES OF COMMUNITY IN WHICH 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


SEcTION I 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF COMMUNITIES IN WHICH WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 108 schools report regarding the economic resources of the com- 
munities in which they are located; 1 school does not report. ‘Twenty-seven 
schools base reports on their neighborhoods. Economic resources given in this 
table are based upon the judgment of the persons in charge of the week-day 


church schools. 
Number of Schools Number of Schools 


in Places With in Places With 
ane Resources Economic Resources Economic Resources Economic Resources 
of Community as Indicated of Community 5 as Indicated 
Medium ce Bee not ees, 76 Wealthy and medium wealthy. . 5 
Wealthy*. Pile pees 204) Medium: wealthy. and noontana.eh I 
KKK ayers 
a haha 4 ies ee 4 Aa ede ae 6 etal 7) fo Ma heer erm tee 108 
* Upper class. ** Middle class.” *& Lower class, 
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Section II 


PERSONAL RESOURCES OF COMMUNITY IN WHICH 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 107 schools report concerning the personal resources in the com- 
munities in which they are located; 2 schools do not report. [Twenty-seven 
schools base reports on their neighborhoods. 


Number of Schools 
in Places With 
Personal Resources 
as Indicated 


Personal Resources 
of Community 


Adequate supply of local church and social workers........ 69 
Inadequate supply of local church and social workers....... 38 
it BGS 1 Ae INN Oh Ale om aortas nee La Tada yy deat : 107 


Section III 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN CITIES AND TOWNS 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 62 schools report as to the total number of public-school buildings, 
58 schools as to the number of elementary-school buildings, and 61 schools as 
to the number of high-school buildings. Forty-seven schools do not report 
the total number of school buildings, 51 schools the elementary-school buildings, 
and 48 schools the number of high-school genau Twenty schools base 
reports on neighborhoods. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in Places 
With Total Number 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Places With 





Number of of Public-School Elementary-School 
School Buildings as Buildings as 
Buildings Indicated Indicated 

COON tear e eo ees Aes av enak men mae AT en wee 
10-19 DS OBS ASF Path een MeL Ti Ci Geri tt 
20-29 KSEE AAR ae beh BOE 
30-39 7 eit Pan ACA PL, et Ma fs Wiehe 
40-49. I cre di rR SON Be Sd 
SOKO ALOR ee a: iS SON Le PARTE aaa re pe teas ee 
GO00 Bets an saat Oo iwi et near Oia Se 
TOSTD EB vod eke ais ees a aE A ae age teh «3 2 Oe 
80-89 Ree Sid gtart od ce eee Oe ee ass 
GOO0 ue eae ne hee Pt oat ee eee Ton 
Totaled C2 eo eee ae ie Paani. 


* Nine week-day church schools in localities having no high schools. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Places With Num- 
ber of High- 
School Buildings 
as Indicated 


PEA eS ge 61* 
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Secrion IV 


NUMBER OF CHURCHES IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 59 schools report as to the total number of churches in the localities 
in which they are located; 58 schools report on the number of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Hebrew churches. Fifty schools do not report on the 
total number of churches; 51 schools do not report on the number of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Hebrew churches. “Twenty-three schools base reports 
on their neighborhoods. (Inquiry on these items was not made until some 
time after the survey was begun, hence the small number of schools reporting.) 

Number of Week- Number of Week- Number of Week- Number of Week- 





Day Schools in Day Schools in Day Schools in Day Schools in 
Places With Places With Num- Places With Num- Places With 
Total Number ber of Prot- ber of Roman Number of 
Number of of Churches estant Churches Catholic Churches Hebrew Churches 
Churches as Indicated as Indicated as Indicated as Indicated 
COE oie ies cle Saat av ch ve Ie aN auagna [sie Sid Co SAD RE vie 
ROr Te awe as oat Bi ea Le ER Are ane Pat Met RR Narr I 
Aer hs Bs aki tesa Ati CF enon wast Ye Mise N AR Ua 2 TS RN cig O 
48 a 18 Ih oe ONS gee Shree ped Al a? «ts Deearwareneseeone SU chdew'easpate: Wand O 
PW bag LO ee eae ieee 1A aeh Foxe OMG teeter sic Tesh brdiohs vk oe O 
ey sie tate late loca OW annistes tite br ih OMe twas evatets Oeerena eke peieicure O 
COC) ert aa hes OSA HAR Se Potente ike Ome ek we iuad O 
We POs Being toe Lh oes Pe eer aes ne eke Oe eabicbe at 2 O 
eres dy aa aN OUR epee Veherte OLAV yee corn Oneeatciecie bin: O 
POS Senet y esi ak oe Chae GELY rE ROO Olan ary ROMA eines Gols O 
GhveriTOOs 0s 2 Gi aie Gui peee es 3 Dimer er eee O 
otal eee ROT Aon eee Re seers esancns BS erat 58 


* Hight week-day church schools in localities having no Roman Catholic churches. 
** Thirty-five week-day church schools in localities having no Hebrew churches. 


TABLE 128 


TERRITORY FOR WHICH WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
IS RESPONSIBLE 


A total of 107 schools report as to what territory the week-day school is re- 
sponsible for; 2 schools do not report. 





Territory for Which Week-Day Number of 
School is Responsible Schools 
SPIRALIS ed te oat cei BOR ae aes Nhe ee ela et 66 
PEOOLIMETICE. (ONE OL LINOLE) ice hee eels ee es 17 
iPriwii etter Villager yas eee eine i eel ne oe deus oiae e 17 
eterlatr] ays che act bellies wae lonegi Ne a BUST SOE RMLs ona Manet Pe re 
Te AN. Co aay ably ARAN eaatiy te fae // gab helie Aes te aR RE A RAE OY. 107 


* A section of a city usually separated by a river, railroad, etc., and often called ‘“‘East Side,’’ ‘‘North 
End,”’ etc. 
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TABLE 129 
POPULATION OF PLACE (TOWN OR CITY) 
A total of 105 schools report concerning the population of the place in which 
they are located; 4 schools do not report. Four schools report neighborhood 


population rather than city or town population. 
Number of 





roe in 

Population of Procter 

Town or City as Indicated 
Below 800 Aieaist eae Cee ea lag fe 2 
BOOTSOOG Piet Pirie eae an ten ila con ca ne UME ae eI nh 3 
T ,000-2,000 SE gi ct heya eet ec MNO Ao Ae ern 3 
SOOO 5 000. Bai Hua ana YN ene eae As 
B O00 RIO, 000 usta indy asain ates § ailacelel tee Rane ia 15 
TO,Q00=2 5,000 8) Dales Ss PSUS tet 8) Ga eae ee 19 
25000-50000 sain ate cel anche ou nen eben cior eer elise Ga ke Marek oe tae oatiale 5 
50,000+ 100,000). eit iketoe metear cs eetul at Sieg Sate emesis gre 4 
TOO,000-4 00000 Seti e Ee TOE ae ae CR Oh an ne ee) 12 
300,000~7 50,0008 is (hk OAR are ian cee OMIA GS Ie) ane ee 9 
750,000=1,000,000 2 hii Meccan sense rane enol, See unin ue ee teas 2 

Over. 1,000,000) 2. Mae Gtr Banal Fa nee, eee a bs 

Lota cali 2 ery See aotearoa teen Cae 105 


* 5,751,859 (2). 
TABLE 130 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL POPULATION AND PUBLIC-, PAROCHIAL-, 
AND INDUSTRIAL-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN CITIES 
AND TOWNS WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Section [| 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 58 schools report concerning the school population; 51 schools do 
not report. The small number of schools reporting is due to the fact that 
inquiry on this point was not made until some time after the survey was begun. 
Four schools report neighborhood population comprising a school district or a 
single school rather than city or town population. 

A total of 95 schools report concerning the elementary-school enrollment 
and 92 schools concerning the high-school enrollment. Fourteen schools do 
not report on the first item and 17 schools on the second item. Seven schools 
reporting the elementary-school enrollment base their report on the neighbor- 
hood and § schools reporting the high-school enrollment base their reports on 
the neighborhood rather than the city or town. 
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Number of Towns Number of Towns Number of Towns 
and Cities With and Cities With and Cities With 
Public School Public-School Elementary- High-School 
Population Population School Enrollment Enrollment 
and Enroliment as Indicated as Indicated as Indicated 
Below SOO. senu ee hy Pei went ek ga Tt CO th Wii, mak Ay 
BOCA OOO ene yee ne ne ra on Ate ZO aN Oe ae ee 15 
1,000-—2,000. . | Nol MLA dh oh VAT En DA Pan NU ihe eae ore 8 
“Hale er o'w.0 Fi 21) eal Deepen ae TAM ae eee ae LT SOIREE Ee Sh 9 
ROUT OOOO a irs cies eee i Ae ae On ae GO a Ge oneness 6 
BOP OOOO Ai ee) nk | Se 7 pAb Ae TARO LS SP RRs SA te 5 
Ba SORTER GOOO she ct ee che, aslo’ AE Rae Rie fae Seer eens Manet O 
Hane 6 oma Ne ene ec) Ae ee aN Mo he Menai dd cia: 18) SO ag Meena ae 2 
Tele, a 0}, fo'eh ome bi h Lil aa Co ele le etapa s ea es ro Rea VON ei Are RE fe) 
BOKOOO= 750,000" 1) te heat Hee A EEN OF) Sch een ere fe) 
750,000-T,000,000) .. 1... OR a rie ere ee: ars PAE sth oR ELEY 3G fe) 
Prt al erase. Ga vit 8 ome ele, oP Pleat) Ue GN ae Rr es Cee nS s 92 


* Two schools report no high-school enrollment. 


Section II-A 


PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 83 week-day schools report concerning the parochial-school enroll- 
ment. Seven reports are based on neighborhoods. Sixty-four schools report 
parochial schools; 19 schools report no parochial schools. Forty-nine schools 
report the number of pupils enrolled in parochial schools, 2 reports being based 
on neighborhoods. ‘Twenty-six schools do not report concerning the parochial- 
school enrollment. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Places With 





Number of Pupils Parochial-School 
Enrolled in Enrollment 
Parochial Schools as Indicated 
PTE ier teeter Pnery ae. CRE vin peer. en Ob Colao aie 13 
SENT 23 OS RL emmy meme eh a Nese eset Nin es. 2 
Fiala c 8a PA Raat tc cited eee th ae OO a a f: 
a6 eS fare Hy hl) eM eae Va dae Re fl aah 1a NAT ip ad ae ait 12 
lave gee '6,8\. Nr Hees ne aie eh nak PND ge Ay HERR AR ER SPAS 2 
Ee eae by UNS bo IE Ey AE Wot Gt oaaeied La pega ak Ms 3 
I OER 0d LL USN EER Ray OU, ee bee are aE I 
MRA DMEM PRS a One PICASA EN gs te eared O 
FORTE POO TIES SCL a) ew ewes Otek Nae Fao van 
Ce Saha IIe Rg Rn i A 0 ee iy 
bl CIC ANew EMI ie) care eg ki ee Cone dt Oe > apa 49 


* 3,530 (2), 5,000 (2), 23,729 (2), 27,234 (3). 
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Section II-B 


GRADES INCLUDED BY PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


A total of 38 schools report concerning the grades included in the parochial 
schools. Twenty-six schools do not report. One report is based on the neigh- 


borhood. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Places With 


Parochial-Schools 
Having Number 
Grades Included of Grades as 
in Parochial Schools Indicated 

TB Sore ke WRMR EL yates alia Ue peers een ARNE R ce nek Ge et ha ah ats eet I 
1 eee EER ate he le eee mies Cer MIU Mb aah A ah a ER Pie ee ake: 
TS PUN si ae ase aesiinkl ig tnt alms dilate an od altael Oh a chal ly Sete. Ny toes ata a I 
PTO Cae ben cee taerey Cet bella) bodied there ues Cie Tene abe evedeseie eatio aio ereneion feveieie I 
TT Ties cue etre eras as eter td ce aA aceite Ohoubl sr a tobeiies oVeiemeta Lele benehotelone) te I 
Tm a ene eee We Be SE Re AOL er Ole nals tah Whe ote wheats tate ayeneterats I2 
STOtal eerste akan ree hiaey @ Mahal 38 


Section III 


INDUSTRIAL-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 48 schools report concerning the enrollment of pupils in industrial 
schools; 61 schools do not report. Five schools base reports on neighborhoods. 
Twenty-seven schools report pupils in industrial ‘schools; 21 schools report no 
pupils in industrial schools. “Twenty-seven schools report the number of pupils 
enrolled in industrial schools, 5 reports being based on neighborhoods. 


Week-Day Schools 
in Places With 


Number of Pupils Industrial-School 
Enrolled in Enrollment 
Industrial Schools** as Indicated 
faa 66 PAPER, ROR CRO al ari 9A aN Mega ahs ke teraeveng mc EF 24 
TOO"TOQG | ei, woe capa ea oneal ane ernie enter geen fe) 
ZOO*BOO is) eos Sit id Vd Cam Nts cs heh pete ate Rate eel fe) 
ROOMGOO os Se bay ie St tip teiere ayes kab ean ara sale oie east 8 
ASI AQO So vie ctese le aa oe pon el tues ae ope tara eae et lon ade 4 
KOOPLOO UNS oo to ms dn oe Wd a i CR eee ag oi 2 
GOD arb hiv arses cass al ncn Oe Reaths op ts MARE Ch terres cas 7h esa fe) 
TOO ale dl go oa brunt ak em maa aa 0s fa oa th a es fe) 
BOO8O04 oe cia avis oth wa ee ty oo hae Rae de oa fe) 
GOO-QOG hk oie nln) 408 o8 toy law oi/mr'x) sn inta OS inde a mabe Amul oe) KOC SERIALS ie) 
inal Beevers Pin rent MI NAA ABR saw nls lhe: oh DR oe Rg 10 
Total) eae Re linc tra penta ear mamberanae cere the eae 48 


* In one school retarded pupils are included. 
** By industrial school is meant a school offering courses in the trades. 
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TABLE 131 


CHARACTER OF POPULATION IN CITIES AND TOWNS 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Secrion I 
CHARACTER OF POPULATION 


A total of 109 schools report as to whether the population is homogeneous 
or heterogeneous with reference to race. Twenty-seven schools base reports 


on neighborhoods. 


Number of Schools 
in Places With 


Character of Population 
Population as Indicated 
Homogeneous..... AN doe ARATE Nard WEBLO OY Gf SI 
PIECETOPCTIOOUS AN a ee keh eerie Ye ee sion tase ehees 58 
BLE E Mae rn me MERA onias Rhea Lich Oh cuners age . 109 


Section II 
CHARACTER OF SOCIAL CLASSES 


A total of 100 schools report as to whether the population is homogeneous 
or heterogeneous with reference to social classes; g schools do not report. 
Twenty-nine schools base reports on neighborhoods. 


Number of Schools 
in Places With 


Character of Social Classes 

Social Classes as Indicated 
PAUO PE COUS MEARE de Gare {Utica GN cr ay eye nt Sent 48 
Ee gett Tate) EEE COIR Aa UR TAR a eet S La a 52 
TOCCT EA MRD Ole A ie SY Ue MN AR aa aa 100 


Secrion III 
NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN POPULATION 


A total of 97 schools report as to whether the population is homogeneous or 
heterogeneous with reference to native and foreign born; 12 schools do not 
report. Twenty-six schools base their reports on neighborhoods. 


Character of Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Population With in Places With in Places With 
Respect to Native Born Foreign Born 
Native and Population Population 
Foreign Born as Indicated as Indicated Total 
Homogeneous.......... AN CGR aia crate aes 7 AINA Cie BS PRN KS 50 
Heterogeneous......... Fe VaR SL ON ORS ee YER) Rey OER A en 47 
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Section IV 
PROPORTION ROMAN CATHOLICS 


A total of 79 schools report concerning the proportion of Roman Catholic 
population; 30 schools do not report. Seventeen schools base reports on neigh- 
borhoods. Six schools report no Roman Catholic population; 73 schools report 
Roman Catholic population. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Places With 
Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholic Population 

Population as Indicated 
OA ain hse icta Sake 8 Heats he teehee Lat a em ee a tee ae ” 
| (ones Kol Mian Pa RDM a tee Ee) Eee ar yan fee agri oud Britt 8 9 
BO 20 ey pst y SER Gris ara eae EIsna Ret Nas Oy SPN Ee or ina ana ae oe) 
BOBO nic atures ahve Site PECL a wie Rae Celis irre eee ene aera 17 
AOFAQ Olas Ub aco ae nes wis alg vole rene ioe) 8, 9h.8 inde eye nbs afin we ass). wi eee I 
em {9 y/o Taner ser nl oer Mein Wee rtey a? 4b Se II 
ee WAR EEA ay Santen: Ue moe Pk AS sale mia iene and aR I 
FONTO7 Osh ayn. BeEN EE rh Ase a as Rane 5 ARVO I 
Qne:church in tiocality agers: a ataw yh niet eects IO 
TOCA nee ee eae Bade eae Der cree ae cee Ree 79 


* Unable to secure percentage of Roman Catholic population. 


SECTION V 
PROPORTION JEWS 


A total of 69 schools report concerning the proportion of Jewish population; 
40 schools do not report. Eleven schools base reports on neighborhoods. 
Thirty-nine schools report no Jewish population; 30 schools report a Jewish 
population. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Places With 


Jewish Jewish Population 
Population as Indicated 4 
rene by Apt GEM PPS aa CMP ECSU AE ro Seyrcacty Far roe, 53 
By Gt Se Giana oe eaves 2 and capa ner oe lee 6 
LOT 4 Skis thea isd Semele Ue ayn eed Mie aw sine 3 
TBI Oy sien aick Se ER ES aa Pike eae a aaree I 
2ODA TW, ON Daleh chat aiid AUR La dha enema as a eka 3 
DEQ Ta Ek 5 Raho Ee AE Mae eed a RE eee ga ae a I 
One synagogue ina’ locality? 3 Fie cova eens oe eee I 
Two synagocuesin’a locality...) che te semities «aaa I 
Totaled ieee 5 ose con ie tae OU RE URE aS are 09 


* Unable to secure percentage of Jewish population. 
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386 CURRENT WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
TABLE 133 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION OF CHURCHES AND 
DENOMINATIONS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
BY PUPILS AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


A total of 107 schools report concerning the official representation of churches 
by pupils and financial support; 2 schools do not report. Two schools report 
no official representation of churches by financial support. One hundred six 
schools report concerning the official representation of denominations by 
pupils and 103 schools concerning the official representation of denominations 
by financial support. Two schools report no official representation of denom- 
inations by financial support. Three schools do not report as to the official 
representation of denominations by pupils, and 6 schools as to the official 
representation of denominations by financial support. 


Number of Number of 
Number of Week-Day Number of Week-Day 
Week-Day Schools With Week-Day Schools With 
Schools With Number of Schools With Number of 
Number of Churches Number of Denominations 
Churches Officially Denominations Officially 
Number of Officially Represented Officially Represented 
Churches Represented by Financial Represented by Financial 
and De- by Pupils Support as by Pupils as Support as 
nominations as Indicated Indicated Indicated Indicated 
y LRUA BI opel elie os oA Bane Teh ah i Sear ety sc SAR =F Eatyrae pati rae 83 
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Den ees hee wie s | COPA ay eee Ne | PEN OSE te YM SPS NEE 2 
TOU ise cee arate Raps ete ae oe 7 ipa vie ey Es Ti eee ee I 
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18 WLR SOLER ALS TW eh erate a MN Mab Tie 222 uerae O 
Tree aes OMe ea Ounce, Rate Oe ae eee es te ps fo) 
Loe iets cee ter ch ee OO ee Oo ate al aaa ‘2 Een ee eat fe) 
1 YL DAL ee ie er BU PRAM eisec yes Chir Le etki arte eis OUR ohacer ar era tatene ee 1) 
TAN wae cates TA Oe care Vise eneec eee Bua naan fe) 
Co Pera Sie CA OW semis 1. ae Oe eeu Cee Oo 
DO Seb ee oe viene pie tes CEN es a ve tal stele ee toe CGR A Anenee upayaite Ol i cuwial ar nasteletete Oo 
CIVEr 2005 nies Bede et nt, Cpe Ney ere Qoosciels eee fe) 
‘Totals ; LOR 9 gett ewnas YOR Gel kee 106 |.) Oa.4 soe IOI 


* In seven denominational schools there is more than one church officially represented by pupils 
hence the 74 rather than 81 (the total number of denominational schools is 81). 
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TABLE 134 
DENOMINATIONAL REPRESENTATION (OFFICIALLY 
AND UNOFFICIALLY) BY CHURCHES AND PUPILS IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred two schools report concerning the denominations represented 
in the schools; 7 schools do not report. Sixty schools report concerning the 
denominational representation by pupils; 49 schools do not report. 

Number of 


Schools in 
Number of Number of Which De- Number of 


Number of Schools Churches nominations Pupils of 

Denomi- Denomi- Represented Represented Denomi- 

national nations in Week- But Number nations 

Week-Day Repre- Day Church Churches Repre- 

Denominations Schools sented in Schools Indefinite sented 
Methodist. (1 50.) 2.64 0845-8 oo SCO eaoane TOC ge ies Aurion ie B12 
PPrepyTenian ge, ies e se EADS Lye Ba hide Cus Shearer Para )38) 1,042 
Congregational.......... Be wn ra el Be Mecca nes Zaria: 843 
ERAN EISt tN cielo atart uavae'. Yo ieaie Pee GP renew Se specs 687 
LLNS TLe TTB a ama re oe Ta eee cries FAV aN TEAS AR By a 2.271 
RSDinCa Alin. tka wees Liat cee ASI tery yO yt ANRC NES 534 
Rasta SON CE he Te iO chien 2 Ree sis UW GRE Rs crs Ue ar ee IS 
United Brethren......... Certo: LOY he T Siete: LADS ata 420 
BCH ilemwe rey rates y lsy rae ODA Leo nt Ley nad 7 a AN ant 
PewAanvelical ay aussi ye a at ie ee ee Tapuaiue er a RR Ode 383 
Romanscatnolic .yi 6's. re Ninays TA Sere co: ee Mot otk cee 166 
Bremnrernr oun kara) tiene ele eis: eer ea ya Ue Ay re pence 69 
INTENONIEG Mitre palo shee ss ee Rams 1a ree DOr een. Gye tang, O 
Swedish Mission......... Tense tae’: Les hbase Oana te 19 
PRUSSELITES reece ine roe Gat tiney Die gars LeeLee OSs 2 
RA ATION SATIN yeti tx vag eeras ss Oana: Ae, 2 ORS rah RVR I5 
Adventists, Seventh Day.. o...... LS rae AEA eae Oui hare, Fh 
Shroot God... Sas! a9 Le AUS Gait AS PP 2 vais 14 
Los tig tare RRS is a eb BMT eA TLR yeok st Vo cure re OOS: 183 
NMGTMOnse seed tees OR est ee The tee os Bis sakes aor O 
PLING a edge access: Got OYaicaunys 2 baw Orn Derr ae Meee ts 140 
Free Methodists......... Doves A Rae TSS Toes 7 
Christian Alliance....... Od wane DPN Obie ta I ack Ne 8 
Evangelical Synod....... OM eeE Ra i TUM NS fe Rane ae 6 
1c Ae NN ee Goto, PUA Poe ate 3 
PHP EC STAT Gatos: SAN alte CLs rie AE CaNY Mae 14 
TES 8 be caleegh hee Ghee ee Oe: Wen ee RR Satis Ce ee. O 
Intern’! Bible Students... o...... Poa ee Ler OR he O 
Latter Day samts.. Ata wey aS PO SN Soe Bi ‘sIue eee spat 6) 
IN AZATON CR eee eke Sark she Otte Pate | Ree ORL S| 2 
United Presbyterian... .. ra Mena ee ores Gare 7 Bh, MS One 23 
Dnknown wees tee oot Ooh ats Cee ea Oikos ahs een Pe 222 
No membership......... Otecy ke Oe ey ate insoles 730 


Thirty-one denominations are reported as represented in the week-day schools. 
Of the 29,025 pupils reported as enrolled in 105 week-day schools 9,333, or 32 per 
cent, are classified by denominations, 222 church relationship unknown, and 730 
no church relationship; the other 18,740, or 64 per cent, are unaccounted for, 
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TABLE 135 


NUMBER OF CHURCHES NOT PARTICIPATING IN INTER- 
DENOMINATIONAL WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-eight of the 109 week-day church schools surveyed were inter- 
denominational or community schools. Twenty-seven of the 28 interdenom- 
inational week-day schools report as to which churches do not participate in 
the week-day schools. By interdenominational week-day church school we 
mean a school in which the churches of a town or city cooperate in a common 
enterprise using a common curriculum, teachers, schedule, buildings, etc. 


Indefinite 
Number of Reports as 
Schools in Number of to Number 
Which Churches Churches of Churches 
Churches Not Are Not Par- Not Par- Not Par- 
Participating ticipating ticipating ticipating 
Methodistee. bak een. Tish Peston rare 7k rv(colored) a5. -ouaeee O 
Wongrecationall a esc THRO ee 1 (swetlish) oon tae O 
Baptist veer. wee eer: ThA as POR ay Os Tr (colored )s 2, examen O 
Putheran’2.( oc eee be ie Eee edb nak yh fen Teme Wiic ey mean eyes ye 6 
PVISCOPAlvcn canteen Pe at A ee eth ae LE Me te Oh Aare oy 3 
Christian Science....... CRP AONE eS Arle teins Tes taiceeGne oiate ol Sol are anaes 2 
United Brethren........ PS OR GAY ST RR Tustin oie, ea eee I 
Disciples Bee eae wt 7 Ee Be A a ga fe nae aile MaMa Ae a 2 
Pvancelical jane eh oe TUG Or eres atau TiN POs le wig ean ee O 
Roman’ Catholic. 2.2) Planer ah eo Gy 4,. PE eRe Pee bd tie ye ti fe II 
Cth ere Wren a eet es 7 Bee Merge 2k nea y NT pe en rel ae I 


* In 26 out of the 28 interdenominational schools the Roman Catholics do not cooperate. In two 
schools** there is cooperation of a kind. These two places have no parochial schools and the week- 
day school is held in the public-school building. In the latter case the religious classes are taught 
by the public school teachers; in the former case the priest comes to the public school and teaches 
his own pupils. 

** Polo and Camargo, Illinois. 


TABLE 136 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WHICH 
PUPILS ATTEND CLASSES IN SPITE OF NO OFFICIAL 
PARTICIPATION OF THEIR CHURCHES 


A total of 109 schools report as to whether pupils attend classes in spite of no 
official participation of their churches. To illustrate: Do any pupils other 
than Methodist attend the Methodist week-day church school? Again, in the 
interdenominational school: Do any Episcopal pupils attend the interdenom- 
inational week-day school even though the Episcopal church has its own school? 


Number 
of Schools 


Pupils attend classes in spite of lack of official participation of their churches 63 
Pupils do not attend classes where there is a lack of official participation of 
their’ churches’) boss bn cto ats eee Siete cr eee he aie eal ae aie ee 46 
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TABLE 137 


CORRELATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS WITH 
WHOLE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH 


A total of 100 schools report concerning this item; 9 schools do not report. 
Fifty-eight schools report correlation with the whole educational program of 
the church; 42 schools report no correlation. Fifteen schools report from two 
to four types of correlation. 


Number 

Types of Correlation of Schools 
Week-day school is supplemental to Sunday school.............++.+-+++ 23 
Same lessons used in week-day and Sunday school..............-.+0-5+- 21 
Georrelatigh ry, SUDIECES OLLODICE.E. bod (Ea. ae pire Sa omeelay. fe «cl 9 igen aie ap II 
Division of emphasis—expressional activities in week-day school........... 8 
Piplieacioniis a VOIdGd Aitaden nawarre ey het calan ts pels lakes eats eltiiaayi as 4 
Director of week-day school visits Sunday school. ...........+.+++++005 2 
Week-day work is correlated with catechetical instruction..........--++. 2 
Worrelation an erading Of PUpUSS ne Bolsa Wk a a he sey ma we ele B le Niet olele I 
Mere ator WIL UTMOL CULCIT pate sie leves aoe cogia hp mn eaten cleus tie) Sheree lace! s oye es I 
Week-day school grants credit for Sunday-school work. . . I 


Week-day school is preparation for the worship period of the Sunday school 


(commit hymns, psalms and responses). ......--.++-+se ee este ee eres I 
Week-day lessons are prepared by the director of religious education so they 
will correlate with Sunday-school lessons... ......++.eee seer ee eeeee I 
TABLE 138 


COOPERATION BETWEEN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


A total of 90 schools report regarding cooperation between week-day and 
Sunday schools; 19 schools do not report. Seventy-two schools report cooper- 
ation; 18 schools report no cooperation. Thirty schools report from two to four 
types of cooperation. 


Ways in Which Sunday School Number 
Supports Week-Day School of Schools 
Sunday-school teacher teaches in week-day church school. ...........-+++- 33 
RANGA SUDO OLEIG opts ical Saas tes eee raisin Bane shel ea ciais an ht eer 19 
Moral support (visitation, publicity, etc.)......-- 2. eee eee ees 17 
Administrative support (Committee or Board of Religious Education, super- 
PEACE TITLOEL CAPE CED) ate thc core votes oak ek che hay Nene es ihn os cacal 3 BRN ale vi Ae an 16 
Mieachersnand SvOrkers | COMPETENCES. iy 45 feces Bes ban tons hd ciel ds ae Cals ry 
Considered part of Sunday school. 0.02. 2.22 2b cece cee ee deen nnn s 4 
FUP TIEN tM ee tg a ie eats aa tare tee Sy ese a oa ole owe Ate NEMA 2 
Advertise week-dayischool 2) ojo 0gi eis baseh se eck. einen ds seen nome 2 
Pupil cooperation (attempt to enroll all Sunday-school pupils)............ I 


iat COT DECI CWO BCHOOIS cin ciclo clit ott x pees BWR Ae eer wheoess I 
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Ways in Which Week-Day Number 

School Supports Sunday School of Schools 

Enroll pupiustin sunday yschooliey aiioas ani teais Cn etn ane een moar I 

Encourage rectlarity of attendances a Sas inee ae any aie oe ean ee ae I 

Pupils make/mottoes for, Sunday school. vile y ae ae oe sete ees eae I 

Send reports to Sunday-school superintendent. .............-.-.2.eeseeeee I 

Pupils occasionally present program for the Sunday school................ I 
Week-day superintendent checks up on Sunday school (attendance, teaching, 

SES, he ee ee ay aa Te eR) Baer Ree ae I 

TABLE 139 


UNIFIED PROGRAMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
CHURCHES COOPERATING IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTION I 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS WHOSE COOPERATING CHURCHES 
PROVIDE UNIFIED PROGRAMS* OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A total of 75 schools report as to whether their cooperating churches provide 
unified programs of religious education; 34 schools do not report. 


Number 

of Schools 
Provision made foramified procram 4.4 vo) ne eee ee 42 
No‘ provision. made for, unshéd /propram))) 0. ee eee ee a4 
Lota Gols Sota aterei rane cote etiam al ecg et ORCA Ean haere 75 


Section II 
PERSONS RESPONSIBLE FOR UNIFIED PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Cooperating churches of 42 week-day schools provide unified programs; 
30 of these 42 schools report as to the persons responsible for the unified pro- 
grams; 12 schools do not report. 


Individual Responsible Number 
For Unified Program of Schools 
Diréctor;of relisious education: (church)... we ee oe IO 
PAStor ty P oe ais lca caaiats 6 eles leet e ohee AE a e eTE ne 9 
Educational committee neice a) ok flue ea tee eee ee 3 
Director of religious education and pastor..................-:: 2 
PastorJandrcomimittee s 3a ey TN ae fe oe 2 
superintendent of:Sunday ‘school iia0 yee es eae ae I 
Director and ‘conitmittee 071g one es ee ee ee ee I 
Session and pastor .55. ts cai ee ot es Notte ee ed ee i 
Deatoness (75 Sidi bonnie 1 Od RUE Wa | nn ery ie AP I 
Total oso eho, ae We Cle cael eae OA ca ere ae As Ce 


* By a unified program is meant a program in which the attempt is made to prevent overlapping, 
duplication, and omission in the educational program for the pupil. It is the attempt to relate and 
correlate the curriculum and activities of all the educational agencies into a unified whole, 
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Section III 


DENOMINATIONS PROVIDING UNIFIED PROGRAMS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN CHURCHES COOPERATING IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 30 schools report as to what churches provide unified programs; 
12 schools do not report. 


Denominations Providing Number of 
nified Programs Schools 

| OUST Cece aie teat Ace antl MTN OER SURE PUP HEU UEDA OA DRONE A 7 
Wethodist iit A oars cies ck natn ore nyee eae 5 
IEE TEL a ict nie’ ee eed ge, BUR Ae rte gS Bete Qa Re INR me OR OA ta 5 
Preshyterian epee reeks ee OE etal kan werner 5 
PORTED ATION Ae eres eet kia nial aut rare he Wraseleaea he 3 
RAOLINE See eto a terns ree ae aloe wel 2 
BLT ay Yetag: Ua bac ye te al 2 AO A EE OR RCS aly OR SI Ue Bate IU I 
DRT Te fete [ated UGS ne mara lent ry eee nae Re Meera Ee I I 
Bistiples Matawan ere Wine vine te ONY Cues Caen e ata wie ates I 

PR Oe Alen Cree erT ie si eect Mics Ar US eiseeAShialn aig eames Pate 30 


TABLE 140 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WHICH 
COOPERATING SUNDAY SCHOOLS PROVIDE FOR 
EFFICIENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


A total of 71 schools report as to whether the Sunday schools make provision 
for efficient organization and administration; 38 schools do not report. 


Number 

of Schools 
Efficient Sunday-school organization and administration.............. 57 
No efficient Sunday-school organization and administration. .......... 13 
Fairly efficient Sunday-school organization and administration......... I 
dap re ena PREGA RC CER S Laae AEAL 2 SARA SRR RR RUMEN, GS ae ng 71 


TABLE 141 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR DEVELOPING WORKERS IN 
SUNDAY AND WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SEcTION I 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WHICH COOPERATING 
CHURCHES MAKE PROVISION FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS 


A total of 88 schools report as to whether the churches make provision for 


training schools; 21 schools do not report. 

Number of 
Schools 

Tramine Schools PLOVIded cc as ieee we wedeae nares She 

No tramine schools: Provider tows aie aeynae- = cso aye eemaetete va 22 
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Section II 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF NORMAL OR TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Sixty-six week-day schools report that training schools are provided. Forty- 
seven schools report on the type of training school; 19 schools do not report on 
the type of training school. In some communities there are both individual 
and community training schools. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools 
Providing Type 
of Training School 





Types of Training School as Indicated 
Gommiunitystraming schooling etc: aes teeters ocx aoe eres 26 
Individual or denominational training school**....:..........7%.. 26 

ADOC AL sre gee ARE dee oe eta ee oe ea oh ante Tn STE a te et; 


* Bive week-day schools report both individual and community training schools. 


** The individual or denominational normal or training school is sometimes called “Church Night”’ 
or “Church Training Night’’; sometimes it is held during the Sunday-school sessions, and sometimes 
it is held in connection with the midweek prayer services. 


TABLE. 142 


SECTARIAN SPIRIT IN CITIES AND TOWNS IN WHICH 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Section I 


NATURE OF SECTARIAN SPIRIT IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 100 schools report concerning the sectarian spirit; 9 schools do not 
report. 

This section on the nature of the sectarian spirit is based on the judgment 
of week-day church-school teachers and supervisors. For example, the sec- 
tarian spirit is strong when churches refuse to cooperate in community move- 
ments. 

Number of Week- 


Day Schools in 
Places With 


Nature of Sectarian Spirit 
Sectarian Spirit as Indicated 
MOdeTAtE ace eee REI Heo RE SGI Rea ROLE 
SEONG sizes yor ew a ea bh late aioe deal eM erour tien ee 27 
WV ean ke ee a aelg 2 lee Oe cas eek aed CO RP reel 8 
Stronp-weak“i tc: ccxtuitsa sal ae e hatte teats 'd a pee 2 
Strone-moderater 4.6. ses oik Ua wena erases nas ee I 
Moderate-weak iis. )>490s ere ee eee I 


TOtali A dfn eS eee Ee oe te ce cee ato 
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Section II 
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DENOMINATIONS AND NUMBER OF CHURCHES IN CITIES AND TOWNS 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD HAVING STRONG 
SECTARIAN SPIRIT 


A total of 23 schools report 43 churches having a strong sectarian spirit. One 
school reports strong sectarian spirit among Protestants and Roman Catholics; 
another among Jews and Roman Catholics; a third among all the churches. 


Number of 

Denominations Churches 
Leet HELAT eer es eae PLD tives ibe dim: a alin II 
APP AL RA At IGLIC yy Metin pty eee - ear oT eis dlanens Rigec eet butane 8 aces 9 
BE. SIB CODA Ly ek Yeu nA ne acs lclits Miekeuey a agp alan shares ise lnc =o 7 
neehndist DE FOUR 500 Aan aN RI. oyna arse nena triphones. 3 
Presbyterianmesweamite sh tne athe halen ie/aivcalees al tneua ne 3 
| Byer ef Rye Ol hic 0 os te a ORE Ena aE aa 2 
PALER Pee Oe eee Pe cee, pais ay Was tar Wa DER Sar Ohaus gst ts 2 
RCE EChOC ICL ne ade Ske Oe Whi endl Sei dD Bye Lsce ate I 
1B aele Clengutey Md, De AAR ARE ate ean aRMUR ea Ered a I 
Dunkards (Brethren): }... vie. see le yp eee I 
Unitedubrethren vans cn coe ate baie ey Fes iein dae ee oan I 
Me SPIRITS CIETI CE AL ot re Tea Slater eric a alata Nuon ae peas I 
BS APTS aL CAT Ol alg Ech ord) eit LORE ROA) GRR Re ee ahaa Beira I 
extn eet ek Ra NR Gare oe ake ie ecu y on hy Bel © 43 


TABLE 143 


SALARIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN PLACES 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Secrion | 


SALARIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Seventy-one schools report concerning the range of teachers’ salaries in 


elementary grades; 38 schools do not report. 
Number of 
Schools 
Paying Salary 
Indicated 


Minimum 
Salary 
RCI OO ss aha a gfscs'e's Side a5 2 
BOOT LOO ei cs ie ele te eo 45 
(Phe eel iny leeks As SRS Epo 20 
TAGs 700 ern ss op oe das 4 
PES Te ban: We BCP RA es aI 


Number of 
Schools 
Maximum Paying Salary 

Salary Indicated 
FOOO-1, ZOO Wenn peste ne II 
Te200-15 SOON, ws tan eae 21 
T5001, S00 005). cron nsdeens 8 
ViS8O0+2, LOO. Wares cements 22 
DTG 24d DO vais wie pie teen 2 
BAO 29700 as te glee as fe) 
BT 4 OO ee crore ana 2 
Over’ 7,000 .i oa. ame net 3 
Total peak oie cet Od 
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Section I] 
SALARIES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES 
Sixty-four schools report regarding the minimum salary of teachers in high- 


school grades; 69 schools report regarding the maximum salaries. Forty-five 
schools do not report on the first item and 40 schools on the second item. 


Number of Number of 
Schools Schools 
Minimum Paying Salary Maximum Paying Salary 
Salary Indicated Salary Indicated 
SI,5300-1, 000% ist Ae IO 
OOO nT tO ery asic me 20 1;000--1,900 20.) eee 8 
T2001 COO Ua oiy eae hia ata 28 T,900=25 20050" esses 19 
TSOOL BOO0 wy aed cee eae 13 25200-2500. en cass ee Iz 
T.OOO32 TOO Cnn ae geese I 25500-=2,000 5. yah ees 5 
2100-2, 400 Bein bien wae O 2,800<4 1003 hee 7 
PeAOO2 FOO Wn eoriae Ge ee 2 3 LOOT3 AOC ee eye cerns 5 
— Overs35400.) oo eee 3 
OtAL ANC Caan geyan tien 64 — 
Lotal Gye Sk ieee 69} 
TABLE 144 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES 
AND TOWNS AEE eae CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-two schools report regarding the equipment of the public schools 
of the community; 37 schools do not report. 


Number of Week- 
Day Church 
Schools in Places 
With Public 
Nature of School Equipment 
Equipment* as Indicated 
eicate NU Uae RICA ORES Ray oA AEE GAC mC UAN GAR aR Dine Ny gUR LARP ah. 30 
Paar ete Oey ko Ee Ee Nae ee 20 
Excellenticte yr ee Oca ee ete Re Gh IE a anand ae alee 18 
(500d ‘and: fate a aia hoes ue ouiee aie te an aa 2 
Excetlent. and’ good 2.287 Ors Ur rct) ne Cann cere eee 2 
Totals 2 oe ie oe abd an bee SEL Lee 72 


* Based on judgment of public-school principals and superintendents and personal investigation. 
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TABLE 145 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS FINISHING ELEMENTARY 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL GRADES AND ENTERING HIGH 
SCHOOL IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Fifty-eight schools report on this item; 51 schools do not report. A con- 
siderable number of public schools had no records regarding this matter. 
Number of Week- 
Day Church Schools 
in Places With 
Percentage of 
Pupils Entering 


Percentage High School 
of Pupils as Indicated 
Lee be LT A ar 8 By Cres 24 Ae CUA RR eT ge Ge DEe gtaE Ee a arg EAT 2 
See te erie tal steed io ee ei aiore a) absini er Srulvey; hs. sd ie ae lee, Oly vue suey 1k My Sco re oO 
ra US osc or ein Rss ap i Maes Meh Ry Sa a og POCA SR A fo) 
ae TT TR STE! AUP OPE OL ake, PEL Nee eR a ee eal Oe I 
OA Re on el SA i hed ad Ok BOO Pe aN a BS A i4 
eee Ig ERT TL LS yo UR AREA BR i RE PHC ea, a 
je ep EA oie du a i el a ae LA ER coe pdt SSPE Rr 5 
TUE 4 SECRET ae a Aaa oe aaa ROS oR NY 58 
* Caldwell, New Jersey (2); Carthage, New York; Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Upper Arlington, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


TABLE 146 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS FINISHING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ENTERING HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN CITIES AND 
TOWNS WHERE acer ect ee ROH: SCHOOLS 
R 


Fifty schools report as to the percentage of pupils finishing high school and 
entering higher institutions; 59 schools do not report. Comparatively few 


schools (high) had records regarding this point. 
Number of Week-Day 
Church Schools in 
Places With Per- 
centage of Pupils 
Entering Higher 


Percentage Institutions 
of Pupils as Indicated 
Meld CVS 2 RAB RUE ECO: leg SACL SOM PEE OW ICN Se SUR TS a Ge? 2 
RE Ns ce ee lutek AN Re aS ite Mage & oe & aia oe ae 14 
LOEETS ON, IR TOR Gee AR Ree is LB Oe alr Re RE BORD a ge a BARE TN 12 
Taka Tardive A BME Meg BES Ne ONS TURN ot Ra oy A SSE Aa i PPS er 4 
Ben eRe e tan LN AG OTe eis, snadate ate ocr wien ele 3 

RRR ents Pe Ean) ae BNR ULy Meats, Ras ogi ie DR erates ot ae 3 
eas Pag ala leno WRIA 8 Paneer SOE a MPR eRe Bee aN ARG AHA 2 
a Se SL RA ER ee I oA OUP IS ECR Rae SPA EATaNY f 8 
PRES ee et es rave olalee ode eae keke ok See La zs 
ery ph Ln See uly Nee wh Uoee Rep eee SIE ea PEO LBA aE I 

BT RAT AT aN Cee aces Cio PLO kak nein e Rate Rano 50 


* Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio. 
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TABLE 147 
ORIGIN OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-two schools report as to who first suggested the idea of the week- 
day school; 17 schools do not report. The last page of the schedules was a 
later addition. It was sent out to the schools that had already been surveyed. 
Fourteen of these schools failed to return it. 

Persons First Suggesting 


Establishment of Number of 
Week-Day Church School Schools 

PASCORE oe ese hee od AE ARR aoc) Oe eee 59 
Director of religious education in local church.............. 13 
Dayne nt so) ou 2 ee Saas AG tee ee eee 4 
Viinisterial sAssocta Ons jee ete aisha eet ee 4 
Collegespresidentt yy). sy ech casey ee Oe aie A 4 
Public-school superintendent. ya... owe ee eee STs 
Secretary Sunday School Association. ...............-++005 2 
Public-school teachers sovwt ue ee eae eee I 
Rastor’siwife cot 3 uw Adee eee ie eit ea ete aio ea I 
Chantatqualimanager: crabs. ce uncle wr tn eam rir, ee one I 

LOCA Se ee Uae ie ad wate ook AA de ry a a 92 


TABLE 148 


ORIGINAL SOURCE OF INFORMATION TO WHICH 
ESTABLISHMENT OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


MAY BE TRACED 


Sixty-one schools report concerning the source of information regarding 
week-day schools; 48 schools do not report. Ten schools report two or more 
sources of information. 


Original Sources of 
Information to Which 


Establishment of Week- Number of 
Day Church Schools May Be Traced Schools 
Othersweek-day: schools).)) Sec, a see ote ea res 24 
Preseiria need aaa cdc case ayele Ore Ce ene tna eee 9 
Generdlteadined:4) 241. ho eee ce ia eaeie elie ene eee nea 7 
Magazines )e cei pera ec kee Cnet ee eee 6 
157070) ga Ee Aa ten Were mel apart Sit Gee nes Ger Pe laren Od hats ie baby, Fly 8 5 
Papers: (church) Sha ak ne eh oan ee rete are 4 
Denominational office or headquarters..................... 3 
College works i220 ch ho ki becca ah alias ena amet fuk a 3 
Addresses’ ie yee Ciel 2 ea ie ce ee ei 2 
Daily Vacation:Church School iia ace ep ae 2 
Personal ‘conferences; filsc. 22 Wetes coee eee Bnet ce eee I 
Bx perience oe ies ok Ga Uae Season ease tt a eee Sa I 
Parochial echool i5. Gos Pig Pak acne orate eae ee I 
Ministers’: meeting: o. 4c < ndit eo eee ae eis ean I 
VL raming Classes 2200. (cle xp cee wage, nieiete eh ok Pe eee I 


Religious Education Association, <2. 2. tsa ate bah eran ee I 
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TABLE 149 


INITIAL STEPS TAKEN IN THE PROMOTION AND 
ORGANIZATION OF THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Fighty-eight schools report as to how they began to promote the week-day 
school; 21 schools do not report. This table refers to the personal work done 
by teacher or administrator rather than to the attempt to make the week-day 
school generally known in the community. Sixty-two schools report two or 
more items. 


Initial Steps Taken in Promotion and Number 
Organization of: Week-Day Schools of Schools 
Presented cause to pastors or ministerial association. . . . 43 
Conferences with superintendent of schools.................----2.--... 21 
Appointed committee of religious education............0.-00-000- 20000. 16 
Conferences with leading church and Sunday-school workers... . I5 
MOntereD een th Otuctamooatg. fh miae a ree he, Ue se MCE Men MLL DOE 13 
Poet en coSemsPi aren tet nme lets tas lots Rpts arma Rit fal 8 
BeCOLedetrachrrs ma ese Saat iat Gee iti Ae emit Oi IN mle 7; 
Conferences with religious education leaders,.................--0..-0-. 6 
Presented cause to committee of religious education..................... 4 
eranized Counciuor relipious educations 01444. dekh co Lote ube te 4 
Maainingeschoohor training classess 000 \.. ot Gass saad Ciel. Oa gual 3 
Pueased:director of relisious education... io. .e 5 cone sek ks bee ee 3 
ECGS ERY Wa Vag oy Gate et aR ACs a A ae TE Ue Re 2 
Conferences with director of religious education...................-.00. 2 
Conferences with public-school teachers. .........2...0ccecccecceeccune 2 
Conferences and personal work with pupils.................00c0ce cue 2 
Meson teusenline CO SUNCAY-SCHOOLDOALC © fe 64 daca a 2a. «files ceva eles ieee 2 
BerOrni ies corranieoni are rl cont ety ie a) We ye ara 2 
PEI CRA CSET Ger Ru Mieee fee omsts At cin erent tne at Se Oy RO ae Um I 
Pireaniauonotexecutive committee...) 6 ole a ou ie 2 ee ae I 
Presented cause to missionary federation of churches.................... I 
PPS A VEOLA MUI WOK Kt fice Gon ee Nae ee aa tee, Cig s Ged he Ut ht iu ered I 
Blectingrriiopucrer maemo Alar t, Nai 2 in lie Ait aah Nae Bata I 
Sreeeter tO DBEnernoons erst ue nee Nat sos’ Wd you aul een tg I 
Ceeantved: board:ofireligious education s/h. hace aces ook oe hie ey I 
Distribution of information material............. ata eh nets ate Le I 
Conference with educational committee of Sunday School Association... ... I 
Wea abicineaastoria clans seas Okan inate ns moll a ale Pe I ia I 
Pipe leur proc ta nwt oicial\ Doard shoe elk Ate uh eau e i Lee I 
BEIPCHON OM COULEG Site, tas ae hele ty ieee ee hou So Oke Nee a I 
Ment catiren Uristian enoeayorr yc meee okey, cy ee he 9 Rea I 
| SaaS A ras eel Ceatncy. 2, heed Big a SY oe ee te RR RR PRU BD I 
Conference with secretary of Protestant Teachers Association............ I 
Presented eanemtinconnc of churches jie toutes ois. blvdart al sates I 

Conferences with committee on Daily Vacation Church School and week- 
AG POUDIING Oc CATION Lento, be ain eerie tes et UD, We I 
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TABLE 150 


PUBLICITY WORK IN PROMOTION OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-one schools report concerning the first steps taken to make the week- 
day schools generally known in the community; 28 schools do not report. 
Sixty-two schools report two or more kinds of publicity. Fifty-three schools 
report as to which kind of publicity proved most practical; 28 do not report. 
Three schools report two items each. 


Number of Schools 
-in Which Public- 


Publicity Work Used in Number of Schools ity Work as 
Promotion of Week-Day Using Publicity Indicated Proved 
Church Schools As Indicated Most Practical 
Pulpit and Sunday-school announcements... ... Emi en cate amen 14 
ING WEP ADETSil er Se wiles c Vale om wat eenen Page a a aa LY AERP PET AN! 2 
Rersonaliletters ta. jira hae acme aie Memes arenes DO He a peer ek ree 8 
DELMONS erie Va idle aue a Teme nar et Ltt ta earn QU ere een ee 6 
Ghurch: bulletin cis, ines tone dott Bile bon eee ee LS eee i eee 2 
Massimeetings ) alrcirsauasaratu tens ol marke a oie 1 CO Ee ee re 5 
Personal yisitscn aay ttn tec eileen ToS he ee 9 
Enrollment cards distributed................. Dns y ete arene eee O 
Kinancialicanipaign ine sci ian oe aoe ene Hae PRA SNe, rsh PAY Ye I 
Director of week-day religious education secured 2 .............--. I 
Leaders in religious education secured......... 7 LAB ARTS AR ahr FDL Pi) 2 
(WOUNCIMEetIN Seat celine SU GOK Cerne COVEN ot een, O 
Hxpetimental school ys, 4.0.5. 200.0. mnie T+ hov eRe age aera. I 
Parents mectingsse chins BiG metres rite el Th Sere poke reeee Oo 
Hand bills 3700 Noses oes ek oe a ee Nes Meee | RE Bret gira: Lis, Aig fe) 
Personaliavork Cla cee a eae te tear a ares To) RIE a Seen re) 
Election of board of religious education........ 1 sik SRS Seren fo) 
Membership: commuttee at. e204 0 an eee Tn ca ee fe) 
Publicerirolimentrs iat etter s aka eee Ts aide Se Oeees res I 
CONVENTIONS. VndF REO E BLA CA ET hie oie ed eat eee | pea Rid Sd eh fe) 
Organization of council of religious education... I ............+.-. I 


raining Schools vias ese 1 ete ner mater Rodale T Rig ae I 
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399 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION FROM WHICH HELP WAS 
SECURED IN SETTING UP THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report from what sources of information they secured 
help in the establishment of the week-day schools; 24 schools do not report. 
Forty-three schools secured help from two or more sources. Four schools did 


not receive help. 


Sixty-two schools report as to what kind of help proved most effective; 22 
schools do not report. Two schools report two items each. 


Number of Schools 


Number of Schools in Which Sources 
Receiving Help of Help as 
Sources of Information From Sources Indicated Proved 
from Which Help Was Secured Indicated Most Effective 

Other week-day schools of religion............ 26 Solana shale We Mie aig It 
EBELOTS PRT rer a ee el edt ced 5 TGR ae HE ACs 7 
Pen Ona On AY DOATUSt Tee Nie rAd i. TB vice eae spi ye aya 10 
Conferences with religious education leaders.... 10 ................ 5 
EULDNS TIN eenOUSeS Met nn Conn an los aa evan SiN, LO h RV gai aetna 4 
RaeD UR inen Oy ae eet! ANU: pula ete b Ta Kyler ead ats SNS, wil easgleke heauer eg I 
Papers, magazines, pamphlets................ SEE ee pe erlet YUIAN I 
Oller erOr itn VEESIOVI Neon wis evi Ane emake bed Takreer em. 5 
Superintendent of schools...............+..-- (Se HRCI T AAAI y Bea I 
Local Sunday School Association . eT AO ese UNA Le a 3 
Director of religious education (Church) . deren AT Lente MPS ROSH DTA 4 
CLIT Ya PSY ae 5 LAL BN ORR dM ER A Aion LEM a nue 2 
Committee of Religious Education............ Bit ah Ah aN yee I 
TIGA eRCMOO Ree OE tes! pest oko je #4 Fs Uh Sa I 
Religious Education Association.............. 7 MAP RES Ae RN I 
SOTTO ETA aE Tye bw 0s ie ek aU CE ey to a aE meen asm P MUL AR nh Ut I 
Protestant Teachers Association.............. 7 Ra ol) 2 
PU BOOLGP ICAL Barina drut) Rap uk aise cates + Daan. eauahends Uibarionere I 
Public school board of education. Fs cosines aaehoctaee fe) 
ENBIAUEADETICTICE Tei ela Wnlehi hel coho haa's Thy cogs s eh Nr oes Oo 
RAT OTN GON ACU Ny tho ong Ciel atte so kd ae ee Mites "s ape aus AARON, Ge cD fe) 
Teachers of religious education............... Tce Pan ET ene fe) 
Superintendent of week-day can GAUCAION Laken eee see I 
State department of education. PON ale uo aN ne ee I 
treneral reagan sob oo). saath ss ek ste Rk, iA occ gin et O 
SV piece ap bg inh) GEE ROG Ree NE AnD e cas 50 Sn ABREU Pap: Gh oO 
ROYER SOPITN CANN her die onic. ease eha apie ae Sia wig la Boehner I 
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TABLE 152 


SOURCES FROM WHICH HELP WAS SOUGHT IN THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
HELP SOUGHT FROM DENOMINATIONAL OFFICES 


Eighty-five schools report concerning help sought from denominational 
offices; 24 schools do not report. ‘Thirty-eight schools report help sought and 
47 schools report no help sought. 


Number of 
Number of Number of Number of Schools Seeking 
Denominational Schools Seeking Schools Seeking Schools Seeking Help From 
Offices From Help From Help From Help From Publishing House 
Which Help Denominational Publishing Board of and Board of 
Was Sought Offices House Sunday Schools Sunday Schools 
Methodistie: sani coh TAA ice ee AUR Wh ie ac AL SUN I 
Iopiscopaleny sauce ant. Tae aly oe ibe eee O. Salman aspen T lappa cee Oo 
Presbyterian sy ii ears gia ae Te ieee hee Ri een fo) 
Baptist cea A aes cece deta THe cd Ae aera Dyes aden O 
Evangelicalling. yy. ae Thy tess en eee Ore t as ral ete Overy eure O 
Conpresation ales) oie aetna TP eae OR RIS Mere: O 
Reformed church..... CACIES Deri nas Oa uh ae ee OP aa ie Wee Oo 


* In cases where the total is greater than the sum of the several numbers it was not indicated whether 
press, Sunday school board, or what source. 
** Board of Education in three instances. 


Section II 
HELP SOUGHT FROM THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-four schools report as to help sought from the Religious Education 
Association; 35 schools do not report. 


Number of 
Hoe ; Miss Schools 
Help sought from Religious Education Association. ........++++++++0+5 8 
No help sought from Religious Education Association. ...........++.+. 66 
Pot eie eer  R NLA OG EAD Ast eam ora oe Sate ee 74 


Section III 
HELP SOUGHT FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-four schools report whether they sought help from the Sunday 
School Association (International, State, local); 35 schools do not report. 


Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of 
Seeking Help From Seeking Help Schools Seeking 
International From State Help From Local 
Sunday School Sunday School Sunday School 
Association Association Association 
Helnsoushtiauit enna Ob ict Sud Galee ae mr dls # Mia Oe 4 
No help sought......... if CLES TL ee hb: 6741 eee cn 70 
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SEcTION IV 
HELP SOUGHT FROM Y. M. AND Y. W. C. A. 


Seventy-three schools report as to whether they sought help from the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A.; 36 schools do not report. 


Number of 
Schools 
Help sought from Y. M. C. A... 1... 1 eee ee eee eens 4 
No help sought from Y. M. C. A... ... 0.0 eee eee eee 69 
a LAE a LOE ATMS shee Grihctaids o's win 6 5) wis niin. trary abet, Crea Ren aren 73 
Number of 
Schools 
Help sought from Y. W. C. A... 6. ee eee ete ee eee I 
No help sought from Y. W. C. A... 2-6... eee e ee eee eens 7 
DESC ee ede ed betel Maha iuadc a ar teta aaa) Ging ohare We 


SECTION V 


HELP SOUGHT FROM COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Section V-A 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS SEEKING HELP FROM COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Seventy-five schools report as to whether they sought help from college or 
university departments of religious education; 34 schools do not report. 


Number of 
hools 
aay Suerte ae la tre eeaca Wink 2 ntp aa eee eitteras ahr eet bono eps ames 17 
No help soughts oa ters os ition ewes Riles ae weet 58 
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SecTION V—B 
COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES FROM WHICH HELP WAS SOUGHT 


Fifteen schools report as to the college or university from which help was 
sought; 2 of the 17 schools do not indicate the college or university. 


Colleges or§Universities Number of 

From Which Help Was Sought Schools 
Northwestern oo Secs ne asi cee acai te see te ee re 5 
Boston (University Ghks oye eee ee ie Le Nea teens 2 
Lawrence: Collece's ty Writs otc 77 Sols mamta anor enn I 
Ripon College............ Ra A a eR es I 
University, of Chicago...) 0s Wie eee eal caent ey ae en ee I 
Wittenbers) College ser Uiidi eranea ivan, arene satan eee setae sg I 
Dennison: Colleges...) Gekateiaa « Uae arene ater I 
University jof Cincinnati cies ece ie oe sarerenataines a 
Boston and: Northwesternvn.scs. ci eee eee I 
(Ohio) Wesleyan and Northwestern. ...............4-. I 

Total HO Gee a AT Ma Ra ee arte eke 

Section VI 


HELP SOUGHT FROM THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
Secrion VI-A 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS SEEKING HELP FROM THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Sixty-nine schools report as to whether they sought help from theological 
schools; 40 schools do not report. Part 


Number of 
Schools 
Help sought asia peg etre. bins eae ae Green 7 
Novhelpisothtec? ave de ds ie tals tees ote even a oan 62 
Totaled eee PCR en SY Be 


Section VI-B 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS FROM WHICH HELP WAS SOUGHT 


Seven schools sought help from theological schools in the establishment of 
week-day schools. All seven schools indicate from which theological school 


they received help. 


Theological Schools From Number of 

Which Help Was Sought Schools 
Union dl heolopical seminary sy 00ers 5 2 
Boston University School of Theology................. I 
Garrett: Biblical ingtitiites ai wires tear cetne accex cs I 
New, Brunswick Seminary). Aa sh eek eee tines I 
Hartford: and: Vales soni rs ie oa See aa, eee ante I 
Evangelical Seminary (Naperville, Ill.)................ I 


tate Ae ALA SL a aR onl ie ae ee Ba /9 
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Section VII 


OTHER SOURCES FROM WHICH HELP WAS SOUGHT 


Section VIIJ-A 
NUMBER OF OTHER SOURCES 


Sixty-eight schools report concerning help sought from other sources; 41 
schools do not report. , 


Number of 
Schools 
BIE l oes te li tatrs Otek SOULCeS ares 2 a0. allay nine yo bye ale cye vol ateateitee 9 
INosetmeO aU cereOIU OLner SOUTCES Is i ).:5:4 wi isis soc Saws ses ogee 59 
Total ae. eee Ve a ae ee OS! ale 6 Oe SO. 86 BS +O! 18 Jee 08-84 @" CFR F181 Oley MR Oe @ OC py O.56 Ore ees 68 


Section VII-B 
TYPES OF OTHER SOURCES OF HELP 


Nine schools sought help from other sources in the establishment of week- 
day schools. All nine schools indicate the sources from which the help was 
sought. 


Other Sources From Number of 
Which Help Was Sought Schools 
Piuilisniie uOusess tee anon tt eer oats eee ae 4 
JB Me rer ntel og tl itigel bey res) 0 5 oh ok Sep eeneph A seinaray foci) 
Wee aveOChOO Ls are Liane hn nuit it kets pacts be i deetatats I 
Seipite't oe Tea Rat c Me OSU Ee eg bo oe) ar SNR SP I 
City committee of religious education. ..........+..++-- I 
Biokeranig pamphletes vance, 321s hn Pipe oe he TN I 
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TABLE 153 


LOCAL PERSONS AND AGENCIES MANIFESTING GREATEST 
INTEREST IN AND GIVING MOST AGGRESSIVE SUP- 
PORT TO ESTABLISHMENT OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report as to the persons and agencies most interested 
in and giving most aggressive support to the establishment of week-day schools; 
24 schools do not report. Forty-three schools report two or more persons or 
agencies. 


Persons Most Interested in and Giving 


Most Aggressive Suppoit to Number of 

Establishment of Week-Day Schools Schools 
Pastors sortigs's 40 ss css: Ba Aen oe ea EU Noe a2 
Public-school:superintendents#e) a) .Wene woe ee 4 
Parents sa cuter Woke MAUR Lc tu) Winer ort tanga an) wees aa ae 13 
Leading laymen i e200 et a a Ye 3 
Director of religious education (church)..................+++-. 3 

MGA secretary ia, tie ose eae re tt I 
College president: .¢2(0 07 vcd: puma Se ni eae I 
District superintendent of religious education I 
Educated peoples. oe Pt ee pe i ee Ace So ae I 
Pupils Oa irae ote arc oie hate ete ce Obes UATE Sat ee I 
Pablic-school ‘teachers 30.7 ia. 20a u.c ae eee teen ee ae I 

Agencies Most Interested in and 

Giving Most Aggressive Support to Number of 

Establishment of Week-Day Schools Schools 
Church ee ee Ure ache he Wi ca tesatlle th ot UE ieee Nm 9 22 
puUNnday school alae hol pC eee tae ane we eee ZY 
Public-school) board ‘of education asewsd ee ee ee ee 12 
Official board of church 2098 0 or) ly a 3 
Brotherhoods i si ciate reer Ea de tee ee ae 2 
Connciliof religiausieducation ai.) oy sec uk oy eine ene ae I 
Civil OraaniZations yn. ba sols oR ea I 

LO WAY Sigel Gash Weare nab ar eaerem tenn Nie Big A oe coh hee Bhaee ap. a I 
Protestant) Teachers: Association... 4 2 on ee ee I 
Public schools itgadic si Aa ean es Oa Ga ae ee es ee I 
Committee of religious education. ..........--cceececcecvcosce I 
Woman's auxiliary $20 s4.ciu Vite ee ee eee I 
Mothers’club iainss ¢tscdid oie eek ate oom ae a ne I 
Young people'sorpanizahion cen he eee ee I 


Church'choirids Sood eo ae ee eee I 
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TABLE 164 


CHANGES EFFECTED IN TYPE OF ORGANIZATION OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


SECTION I 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WHICH CHANGES HAVE 
BEEN EFFECTED IN THE TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
Eighty-nine schools report concerning the number of changes in organization 
made since the schools were organized; 20 schools do not report. 


Number of 
; : : Schools 
Whatiges- erected in typeof Organizations «hess ees AL dee 13 
No changes effected in type of organization.................... 76 
Uy tek lee Ie eet oe sk ete eas so alelaeiee Mie 89 


SecTiIon II 
NATURE OF CHANGES EFFECTED IN TYPE OF ORGANIZATION OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Thirteen schools have made changes in type of organization. All thirteen 
schools indicate the nature of the changes. 


Number of 
Changes Effected in Type of Organization Schools 

From denominational to interdenominational school.................. 5 
Ministerial Association to board of religious education................ I 
From council and board to council and three local committees......... I 
Oro Men Iterc Htc CONTOLS ae in ary Sore cet nels Cae ie ante I 
From pastor to committee of religious education...................-. I 
Enlarged committee of religious education from 3 tog................ I 
From community to more definite church control..................-. I 
Council of religious education to council of churches and denominational 

TCO VE SCIGOLT oie meen Gh CA Ah, arene cunt om tia wom at ene es I 
SEAT RCOETMITIC TONY Geo tte Petey Satie stetan ers dia ccna a arene Soa Nery I 

TIE eh ts a So eA eae SI Seb eas a BC kA ARE Im Ey gar SAAD EA AR 13 


TABLE 155 
NUMBER OF CHANGES IN TEACHERS MADE THIS YEAR 
(1922-1923) 
Ninety schools report as to the number of changes in teachers made this 
year. Nineteen schools do not report. Fifty-four schools report no change. 





Number of Number of 
Number of Schools Effect- Number of Schools Effect- 
Changes in Teachers ing Changes Changes in Teachers ing Changes 
MadejThis Year as Indicated Made This Year as Indicated 
Toe RRO ee TMA GS oboe vate Yoga et Pte ihal ee ee ole ass wae 6 eee I 
SI RRR Gon hE Un gin coy: Pe eR Re Oh, G iets Dg ai tn ard ee alka ees I 
ane saree Pel ene: see Mutant a5 BUY oe Sd Ve 7a a Re et a iA Sietahd a nd ahatees paar ore I 
Mes Obes LO eM ad aban aia, «iy: Te Over Sou cr ns. eae ene 2s 
ELOTAL. athens uae By ae Sabet Sins Saute aita hey MANE Uae Ue cates mies 36 


* 25 and 40. 
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By grade, 130ff. 
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Maps, 126 
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Actual expenditure, 251f. 
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In week-day school, 26 
Methods of, 82f. 
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Accessibility of, 135 
Care of, 135 
Furnished by, 134f. 
Number of volumes, 131 
Types of, 130 
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Types of books in, 133 
Use of, 135. 
Maps, 126 
Memory Work 
Selection of, 1036. 
Types of required, r1orf. 
Models, 126 
Music 
In worship program, 87, 89 
Instruments used, 124f. 
North Dakota Plan, 33 
Objectives 
Centering in attitudes, ideals, etc., 60f. 
Centering in Bible, 71ff. 
Centering in worship, 74. 
Classification of, 63 
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Organization 
Board of religious education, 211f. 
Committee of religious education, 
2) st. 
Council of religious education, 200f. 
Executive committee of religious 
education, 215 
Financial operations, 210f. 
Of school for worship, 199 
Types of, 200ff. 
Parochial Schools 
Compared to week-day schools, 22 
Lutheran, ‘21 
Roman Catholic, 21 
Pastors 
Attitude toward religious education, 
73 
Pictures ; 
Used in week-day schools, 127f. 
Play, 292 
Prayer 
By pupils, 74 
Training in, 88ff. 
Program, 27 
Public School 
Administration of week-day school 
by, 265 
Experience of week-day teachers 
in, 304f. 
Week-day instruction compared to 
instruction in, 8rf. 
Used by week-day school, 111f. 
Promotion 
Basis of, 224 
Frequency of, 223 
Pupils 
Activities engaged in by, 291 
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Pupils 
Annual cost per, 253f. 
Conduct of, 320ff. 


Data secured from on entering, 226f. 


Elimination of, 176f. 
Enrollment of, 196 

Enrollment by grades, 130ff 
Finishing year’s work, 176, 189 
In church homes, 164f. 

Lesson preparation of, o8ff. 
Memory work required of, torf. 
Non-Protestant enrolled, 167f. 


Not enrolled in Sunday schools, 165f. 


Participation in worship, 85ff. 

Promotion of, 223ff. 

Response of, 343ff. 

Training in worship, 89 

Transportation of, 191f. 
Records 

Data secured from pupils, 227f. 
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Individual, of pupils, 231f. 

System of, 230f. 
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Time given to, 79 
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Analysis of, 55 

Preparation of, 42ff. 
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Suitability of, 121 

Types of, 120 
Sectarianism, 170, 246f. 
Social service 

Activities engaged in, 106f. 
Squires, Vernon P., 33 
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Stereographs, 128f. 
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Time given to, 79 
Supervisors 
Full-time, 317f. 
General education of, 310f. 
Number of, 3171. 
Part-time, 317f. 
Professional training of in religious 
education, 321f. 
Professors as, 260f. 
Public-school experience of, 322f. 
Salaries of, 250f. 
Sex of, 317f. 
Supervision 
Effectiveness of, 325f. 
Methods of, 324f. 
Teachers 
Ages of, 208 
Books read by, 312f. 
Church membership of, 315f. 
Conventions attended by, 314 
Experience of in religious work, 3o2ff. 
General education of, 305f. 
Journals read by, 310f. 
Non-Protestant, 315f. 
Number of, 296 
Observation work required of, 325 
Occupations of, 300f. 
Professional courses in 
taken by, 307f. 
Professional courses in 
education taken by, 308f. 
Protestant, 315f. 
Public school experience of, 304f. 
Salaries of, 257f. 
Sex of, 297 
Tests 
Use made of, 238f. 
Textbooks 
Abingdon, 96, estimate of, 283f. 
Provided by, 96f. 
Use of in week-day schools, 94l. 
Used in various grades, 205ff. 
Van Wert, Ohio, Plan 
Characterization of, 37 
Vaughn, H. R., 32 
Week-Day Church School 
Administration by public and Sun- 
day school officers, 265 
Administrative officers, 207f. 
Americanization in, 353 
Buildings used for, r1off. 
Class periods per week in, 186 
Comparison of instruction in, with 
church and public school, 81ff. 
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Week-Day Church School Promotion of pupils, 223ff. 


Conduct of pupils in, 26 

Cost per pupil in, 253f. 

Date of organization of, 183 
Distance from public school to, 18of. 
Distribution of annual costs of, 255f. 
Effect on Sunday school enrollment, 


3521. 

Effect on Sunday school standards, 
347 ff. 

Enrollment in, 196 ; 

Evaluation of by public school super- 
intendents, 371f. 

Evaluation of by pupils, .373ff. 

Financial administration of, 243ff. 

Financial operations of, 21o0f. 

Gradation of pupils, 221f. 

Highest percentage of enrollment 
in, 24 

Hymn books used in, 287. 

Instruction in, 26 

Length of class periods, 194 

Length of school year, 184f. 

Lesson series used in, 264f. 

Number of grades taught in, 1o92f. 

Objectives of, 62ff. 

Occupations of administrative officers 
in, 207f. 

Organization for worship in, 199 

Plans for change and improvement 
in, 368ff. 

Points of strength in, 361ff. 


Salaries of supervisors in, 259f. 
Salaries of teachers in, 257f. 
Schedules of, 42ff. 
Sectarianism in, 346f. 


' Size of classes in, 22o0f. 


States where found, 24. 

Superiority of interdenominational, 
201 ff. 

Time schedules of classes in, 197f. 

44 a number of classes per school, 
187 

Types of organization of, 200ff., 200ff. 

Weaknesses of, 352ff. 


Week-day Religious Education 


Causes for development of, 26 
Development of, 32 ~ 
Meaning of, 21, 23 

Origin of, 32 

Present status of, 24 


Worship 


Character of program, 92f. 
Music in, 87, 89 

Objectives centering in, 74f. 
Organization for, 199 
Preparation of, 93f. 

Pupil participation in, 86ff. 
Ritualistic, 92 

Spirit of, in week-day schools, 84ff. 
Time given to, 79 

Training in, 89 

Types of programs, orf. 
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